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Ditson Publica tions School, Private or Class Inst 1 
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A Group of second-grade Piano Studies in the 


By BERNARD WAGNESS 
Camp Diversions 


THE ROBYN-HANON 


Che MUSIC o Twenty-five Exercises with special annotations and Explanations 


« 
’ EDUCATION | or the Teacher 
— Bea. By LOUISE ROBYN Price, 75 cents 


Miss Robyn has selected from Hanon's bulky book the exercises especially adapted to 


ining i i 1. PLAYING HAND-BALL- -five finger diatonic passages. 
sige oie iepiapee is payee i i 2. SKIPPING STONES OVER THE LAKE—two-note slurs 
18 eb ha ey require the holding of keys by one or more fingers while the other 3 A TRAMP THRO’ THE FOREST phrase atcack with fourch fing 
2. The exercises are confined entirely to white-key positions, thus facilitating perfect hand- 4. THE BIRD CALLS IN THE WOOD-~alternate wrist action. — ; 
position, finger action, and supple wrist and arm. 5, AROUND THE RADIO—phrase attack with fifth finger. * 
3. Each exercise consists of a one-measure phrase repeated sixteen times in the form of a 6. THE HOMESICK a eae ae broken chord babel ; 
moving sequence, thus reducing note-reading to a minimum, 7. CA MPFIRE GHOST STO ae sce ; 
4. Each exercise lends itself to a different technical principle, using the various touches, 8. ASWIMIN THE LE ee ee bape alterna 
dynamics, weight and pressure touches, slurring, phrasing, etc. 9. PLAYING WITH THE YO-YO—attack of single melody tones y 
: i 10. A CANOE VOYAGE—syncopation—crossings. 3 


5. Full annotations, clear-cut explanations, and story-hints, make the Robyn-Hanon an 
indispensable tool for progressive piano-teachers everywhere. 


YE CHRISTMAS PIANO BOOK 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS ~ Christmas Carols TWENTY MELODIES AND PLAYTIME 


Made easy to play or sing MADE EASY TO PLAY OR SING DRILLS 
By MARY BACON MASON @ BY MARY BACON NSTI “2 


Price, 75 cents 


Arranged primarily for the benefit of those children and adults 
who, for various reasons, prefer music which is easily read. 
Complete fingering of the melody enables pupils to /earm the 
fingering by singing it while fingering in the air or on a table. The 
book is designed to be illustrated appropriately by old Christ- 
mas cards, 


In the Five-Finger Position 
By A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 
Op. 89. Price, 75 cents >» 
ieachor the twenty short melodies is preceded by a preliminary five-fingerexercise or drill 
that prepares the pa for the melody that follows. The music is engraved in notes of a 


generous size, well adapted to beginners’ eyes. A variety of keys is used, but not beyond three 
sharps or three flats in the signature. This bright work has a decided pedagogic value. 


WHAT TO DO FIRST AT THE PIANO A SUNNY CORNER IN THE FINGER GYMNASIUM MUSICAL JINGLES © 
For six-year old beginner By seit sss By DOROTHY BELL BRIGGS 7 
Twenty short studies designed to fulfill meouble purpose: (1) the training of the child Price, 75 cents P 
WHAT TO DO SECOND AT THE PIANO in the essentials of style, and (2) the development of finger and wrist technic. Beginners will love these Jingles because of their singable mel 
By HELEN L. CRAMM A FIRST HOW-DO-YOU-DO TO STAFF AND entertaining pictures. Large notes—easily read—rhymes to explain 
. = s “h 
Price, each, 75 cents KEYBOARD “42 r: aa 
Tuneful lessons. Pictures to be colored. Keyboard chart. By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE Minianive Clastics: Collections—T wo Hands q 
Price, 60 cents Walt ‘to Racial eee 
Splendid for the five-year old. The author has found an appealing dress in which to vor Il. Sreruyed a8 er ‘S 
FOLK SONGS AND FAMOUS PICTURES scr foech thor sategenas Ne, aN 4 : 
amiliar Dances............5. 
By MARY BACON MASON F FUN AND PHRASING School and Gymnasium Marches. 
: Stud March Alb 
Price, $1.09 By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE Tea’ Popular Macches td. (0 1. ea a 
For class or private lessons, featuring cut-out cards and pictures, eurythmics, phrase Price, 60 cents 
analysis, transposition and keyboard harmony. Written especially to help in the teaching of phrasing. Collections—Fouriianeian = 
F id Pieces, Gr. 2-3. 0 esse as eae a 
TE TUNES FOR TODDLERS TAUGHT WITH SCISSORS | Easy Four Han & * 
CHNIC TALES By RACHEL CRAWFORD-HAZELTINE Ou cise pet area eetves 60 aie 
By LOUISE ROBYN Price, $1.00 “7 VbLT. Grade i-2..,.../.--+1 ae 
ae I—Excellent approach to technic covering the fifteen technical principles to espicudid. KABGcrs acc Doo: = Vol. I, Grade 2..cccve cess cece sees cece ee eran eens 
introduce to a first year pupil. es 
BUNNY RABBIT’S FINGER PLAYS ae 
Book II—Introduces the second set of fifteen technical principles. . 
Teacher's Matai Books I ant HL aie tir sgt By BESSIE LIBBY 4 Text-Books 
Price, 75 cents Ideas for Young Piano Teachers—Bosworth.. ... . 
Price, each, 75 cents A way of teaching piano in the Kindergarten Manner. Keyboard Harmony for Juniors—Gest...... 


DITSON’S AUDIO-RHYTHMIC PRACTICE KEYBOARD 


Every teacher of class piano groups knows that far better results ate obtained if the children start, as with real keys the pupils instinctively correct wrong striking of the note: 
can play on actual piano keys. A piano for each class member is impossible—but now, the hand-, and arm-position are also easy to teach with real keys. There is 
Audio-Rhythmic Practice Keyboard accomplishes practically the same result, at very small cost. toward sloppy position and slovenly fingering encouraged by paper keyboards. — 

Supervision is easier and more efficient, as the audible 
takes in rhythm glaringly apparent, even in a large class. 

Audio-Rhythmic Keyboards are built sturdily for hat 
Even dropping on the floor will not injure them. They a 
size to fit onschool desks—1714" x 1014" overall. Only 
stack very compactly when the steel music rack is folded 
prevent marring desks, and make stacking easier. The 
nut, with ivory and ebony Duco finish on the keys. 
permits pricing the Audio-Rhythmic Keyboard at only $5 ea 
Ten Distinctive Features of Ditson’s 2 


The Audio-Rhythmic Keyboard has the distinctive advantage of being 
audible. Press any white or black note, and a resonant tone is produced by 
the key striking a wooden sounding bar. This develops rhythm, permits 
the instant detection of incorrect rhythm, and greatly stimulates the chil- 
dren’s interest. 


Children get the thrill of playing a real keyboard, and hearing the 
rhythm of what they play—quite a different thing from fingering a paper 
chart! The feeling for rhythm—the most important thing a beginner can 
learn—is developed naturally without being distracted by dividing the at- 


i ij : ' ae Hs D AUDIO-RHYTHMIC PRACTICE KEYBO 
tention with melody. Different thythms and accent patterns are brought SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 1, Real piano keys aad action, 6. Holds childr 
out as clearly and distinctly as witha piano. Eye, ear, and hand co-ordina- DISCOUNT 50% 2. ee ae of any practice key- 7 Pc 
tion are taught in a very practical way. ONE KEY BOARD WILL BE SENT—TEN DAY 3, itn endiele ractice keyboard. é onan ha 

ane an AL—ON arr getras Should you de- 4. Bein audible, teaches bese a 8. Teachei 

The Audio-Rhythmic Keyboard develops accurate fingering from the ees 098 ME RASD. SP Ee es a ap Regs Bee reer in > 10. Nochtienat ’ 


Any of the volumes listed will be sent ‘‘on approval’ for examination 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Inc., 359 Boylston St., Bostor 


; 
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IN received the honorary degree of 
Mf Music from Oxford, on July 8, 
S being the last day of a three-day 
of music in the Sheldon Theater. 
of the bicentennial of the master’s 
three-day festival was held this year 
)8th to 10th in this same theater 
fe composer received his degree, 
*e this year Adrian Boult conducted, 
%th, the same symphony, the “Ox- 
G major,’ which Haydn had led 
2 organ on that former eventful 
‘e festival opened with a_perform- 
he “Creation” by the Oxford Bach 


¢@——_____—_—__ 
YELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH” was pre- 

April 30th and May 2nd to 7th, 
borate dramatic production at the 
Hall of Southampton, England. 
airbairn, who was responsible for 
ster production of “Hiawatha” at 
fall, a few years ago, staged also 
formance. There was a chorus of 
dred and eighty with a ballet of 
dancers. For dramatic continuity 
a shifting of the Baal scene from 
in the oratorio, the Stone him to 
: from the same _ composet’s 
1” was introduced and his The First 
is Night music was used for the 
the Court of Ahab. 
ee oe D 
kY PURCELL’S opera, “King Ar- 

its first stage production in Amer- 
presented, on April 12th and 16th, 
amber Opera Singers, in the Com- 
Playhouse of San Francisco. 
SS, 
MEYER-HELMUND, whose songs 
cularly popular with concert audi- 
e last generation, died recently 
e abroad. Born at Petrograd, 
, 1861, he was educated there 
t Berlin and Milan. His pub- 
s include more than two hundred 
1 operas and ballets, and many 
h piano and orchestra. 

D 

S OF SCHUMANN furnish the 
tes of the musical score of 
‘s du Poéte (Loves of the Poet),” 
a by René Blum collaborating 
Delaquys, which recently had 
ll premiére at the Monte Carlo 


» 

SIGNOR ALBINO 
GORNO, dean of the fac- 
ulty and head of the 
piano department of Cin- 
cinnati Musical College, 
has completed fifty years 
of service to that insti- 
tution; which event was 
celebrated on May 2°th 
by a testimonial reception. 
Born at  Casalmorano, 
rovince of Cremona, 
: taly, on March 10, 1859, 
from the Royal Conservatory 
three diplomas and three gold 
at the Milan Musical Expo- 
e€ was presented a special 
ements in composition, by 
ita in person. He came to 
same year, as accompanist 
i and at the end of this 
d by the Cincinnati Musical 
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_ OPERA IN ENGLISH is again “having 
its day” in Chicago, where, on May 16th, a 
performance of the “Don Pasquale” of 
Donizetti inaugurated a season at the Black- 
stone Theater, by a locally organized troup. 
The cream of social and art life was out to 
greet the veteran Vittorio Trevisan in the 
title role of this rollicking opera buffa, with 
Florence Tennyson of the former Boston 
English Opera Company and two _ local 
artists, William Miller, tenor, and Emery 
Darcy, baritone, as very capable support. 
«¢ -——_______——_———- 
A RTUGUESE BRAZILIAN CHORUS 


of hundred voices will sing the Halle- 
luji horus from Handel’s “Messiah” at 
the rid Convention of Sunday Schools to 
be | from July 25th to August Ist, in the 
M1 ipal Theater of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Or ‘ opening night such hymns as All 
Ho he Power of Jesus’ Name, A Mighty 
Fo, xs is our God and O Love That Will 
No 2>t Me Go will be sung simultaneously 
in ctuguese, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese 
and = nglish. 
~<¢ ——_—____—_—_—_—_-_ 


“J \VID RIZZIO,” a grand opera with 


its sical score by our very gifted Ameri- 
can mposer, Mary Carr Moore, had its 
pret te on May 26th at the Shrine Audi- 
tori of Los Angeles. The story is built 
abo ncidents in the life of the historic 
Ital secretary of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Rep: are that the opera created a most 
fav le impression. 


Ce em ee 
a “ST. MATTHEW PASSION” of 


Ba ad its first performance in Italy when 
giv mn April 17th, at Rome, by the chorus 
of .»» hundred and fifty singers of the 
Sis kademie of Berlin, with the assist- 
ane ‘ the famous Augusteo Orchestra and 
wit eorge Schumann conducting. 
~¢——__—__—_» 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGAN- 
Is ld its Eleventh General Convention 
f1 ae 20th an 25th, in Boston. There 
WwW itals on many of the notable organs 
° Hub,” choral services, addresses by 
a ies on various interests of organists, 
a tay of the unusual collection of auto- 
gt ed scores, rare books on music and 
° historic musicalia belonging to the 
fa us Boston Public Library collection, 
ar. visits to many of the historic points of 


th: ‘ vicinity. 
C——————— ee 
THE BACH FESTIVAL of Bethlehem, 


P..an- *lvania, was celebrated for th ‘ver 
ty-si time, on MM A —an 
acl ent un ; wo. . sic. 

nt cc eenins and cvotion ¢ 


a i 

that great apostle of Bach, Dr. J. Frederick 
Wolle. As has been the custom for some 
years, the programs of the first day were 
given to cantatas of the great Cantor of 
Leipzig, and of the last day to the monu- 
mental “Mass in B Minor.” About two 
thousand musical pilgrims filled Packer Me- 
morial Church or listened reverently out- 


side. 
¢ D 
PABLO CASALS has been appointed by 
the Austrian Government, an _ honorary 


member of the Haydn Committee of Spain, 
to organize celebrations in connection with 
the second centennial of the composer of 
the “Creation” and “Seasons” as well as 
being “the father of the symphony.” 


x MUSIC IS A NATIONAL NEED 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM is another 
with a phenomenal musical memory. There 
is the historic instance when, in 1914, and 
at Drury Lane he stepped into the place of 
a detained conductor and led a performance 
of “Der Rosenkavalier” without either re- 
hearsal or reference to the score. At an- 
other tirne, when he was to lead the Hallé 
Orchestra in the “Appalachia” of Delius and 
ten of the woodwind parts were missing, he 
“cued” them in entirely from memory. 

§ —__—————————_) 

THE “MARIA EGIZIACA” of Molinari, 
which had been heard in its world pi *e, 
earlier in the season, in New York, he ts 
first European performance when give et 


April 27th at Rome, with the composer  n- 
ducting. 
5S SS 

THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL yN- 

CERTS season will open on Ju th. 

Among conductors of the series wil! Sir 

Hamilton Harty of the Hallé Or ia. 

Manchester, England, Frederick S of 

the Chicago Symphony Orchestra a er- 

nardino Molinari of the Augusteo O ita 
of Rome, with others to be announc 

@ D 

EMIL HERTZK cad 

of the Universal ion 

publications of nla, 

died there on Miz ch. 

It was through his ‘n’tia- 

tive that this pul ng 

house became outs‘ ag 

in Europe. He did an «s- 


pecially notable ser «« in 
bringing out the wi 
many of the “moder 


Emit HertzKA he was the disc or 
; of Jaromir Wein er 
whose “Schwanda the Bagpiper” is « of 


the most successful of contemporary o 


and it was he who inspired the Am in 
production last season of Schénberg’s ir- 
relieder,”’ by the Philadelphia Orche: n- 
der Leopold Stokowski. Dr. Hertzk a 
man of remarkable personality. F r 
years he was one of the strongest 
of Tue Erunpe. 
¢¢—__—_—_—___—___—___ > 

AGAIN CINCINNATI proves her 
position in American music. Wk 
summer opera at the Zoological ( 
seemed doomed, Mrs. J. J. Emery (w has 
not that family meant to Cincinne nu- 
sic?) called together a committee of nen 
and raised the necessary guarante ind. 
And so Cincinnati has been hav its 
ais el, ro - difference 1 >t- 

ny ; 
it, GKAVis of és ns E; 

which had been unknown for some de. vs, 


has been discovered by Prof. Knickenberg, 
head of the Beethoven House at Bonn. It 
is in the Old Cemetery of the city of the 
composer’s birth. The grave was located 
through the childhood memories of Hein- 
rich Baum, a Bonn writer, who is a grand- 
son of a Frau Baum who was Beethoven’s 
godmother. 
ae ae 

JULIE RIVE-KING, one of the few re- 
maining “pupils of Liszt,” and in the last 
decade and a half of the last century per- 
haps the most brilliant native feminine 
pianist of the United States, is still actively 
teaching in Chicago. 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


AUGUST, 1932 


PHILIPPE DE 
Monte 


A MASS by Philippe de Monte (Belgium 
1521-1603) _which was recently ae 
in manuscript at Nuremburg, has been pub- 
lished at Antwerp. The Sanctus, Hosanna, 
and Benedictus are said to be quite remark- 
able; and the work confirms the genius of 
this contemporary of Orlando Lassus. The 
Mass seems to be built upon a leading 
theme from Palestrina’s madrigal, Vestina 
t colli, brought out in 1566 at Venice. 

~¢<—_—___——_———_—__) 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 
PANY announces the engagement of Tito 
Schipa, of the Chicago Opera Company, to 
fill the place left vacant by the resignation 


_of Beniamino Gigli, who has reigned as 


primo tenore of the Broadway Temple of 
Opera since the death of Caruso. The sea- 
son will be reduced from twenty-eight to 
eighteen weeks, and twenty-eight singers 
have been not reengaged for next season, 


including Maria Jeritza, Julia Claussen, 
Elisabeth Ohms, Clarence Whitehill, Giu- 
seppe Danise and Michael Bohnen. Of the 


eight new singers employed, four are Amer- 
icans. New operas will include one Ameri- 
can work, the “Emperor Jones” of Louis 
Gruenberg which is based on the play by 
Eugene O'Neill and will be sung in English; 
to which will be added Rossini’s “Il Signor 
Bruschino,”’ thought to be new to America, 
and the “Elektra” of Strauss, which is new 
to the Metropolitan repertoire. 

= 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL (Eng- 
land), home of the famous’ Birmingham 
musical festivals, will celebrate its one 
hundredth birthday on October 7, 1934. 
There probably will be a gigantic commemo- 
rative festival. When built, the hall was 
said to be “the finest concert room in the 
world” and its organ “superior in capacity 
and richer in tone than any organ in ex- 
istence.” 


ee ae 

_AN OPERA-COMIQUE of Madrid, sub- 
sidized and similar to that of Paris, is a pro- 
ject with Maestro Amadeo Vives at its 
head. In it will be given the grand Zar- 
zuelas of Spain. 

+e —_—_—_—————_ 

ADRIANO LUALDI has been invited by 
the Argentine Institute of Italian Culture to 
“ad next spring a series of symphonic con- 

tts, the alternate programs to be made up 

the works of South American and of 
1. ian composers. The purpose is to allow 
the hearers to study the varying characteris- 
tics of the music of the two nations. 
<¢ ——______————__ >» 

JOHN ORTH, an emi- 
nent American composer, 
teacher and writer on 
musical subjects, often 
for Tuer Erupe, died at 


his home in Boston on 
May third. Born near 
Annweiler, Bavaria, in 


1850, he was brought to 
America when a year old 
and his parents settled at 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 
He studied music first in 
Boston, and then later in Europe he had 
piano study with Kullak, Lebert, Pruckner, 
Deppe, Liszt, and composition with Weitz- 
mann, Kiel and Scharwenka. He had been 
long a leading figure in American musical 
ife. 
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Teaching Piano 
in Classes 


AN 80-PAGE BOOKLET OF EXPERT OPINIONS, 
PLANS AND ADVICE FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS 


“How Can I Start a Class,’” ‘“‘What to rupptblshed monthly by 
Do at a First Lesson,’’ ‘‘Planning a PFU DUOOEI THO EORTEOPODOTROPUYEPPOGQVULOU04NY aS Philadel icone: Pn 
Practical Piano Class,’’ Etc., Etc. SRCBSOS ay 


The contributors include: 
JOHN THOMPSON HOPE KAMMERER 
CHAS, N. BOYD MARY BUSH HAUCK 
JULIA E. BROUGHTON JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
'ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL WILL EARHART 
CAROLINE GROLL-VERHOEFF 
BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


Price, 50 cents 


‘THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS 


fora Teacher's Certificate of Piano Technic? 
Apply for the 


Von Unschuld’s Modern Piano Technic 
(by Correspondence) 

mal Course (100 lessons and 389 pictures) explain- 
me the teaching of modern Technical Tra.ning from 
first year to Concert Class accompunied by a nine 
year graded course, by Mme. Marie you Unsehuid, the 
eminent Viennese Pianist and Pedagogue. Costs $50. 
Two trial lessons $1.05, to be sent with application. 


Address Won Unschuld Normal Course 
1644 Columbia Rd. N. W. Washington, D.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| SPECIAL NOTICES | 


TEACHER wishes to acquire interest in 
music school. Address Mus. Bac. care of 
THR ETUDE. 

KOR SALE—A Music Store stock of 
music in fine condition at less than whole- 
sale price. Sheet Music — Vocal & Inst — 
popular & classical; Orchestrations—popular 
and classical ; Monologs ; Quartettes 2¢ each ; 
Century & McKinley Bditions of Sheet Music 
at 5c a copy or 25 copies for $1. 00; Deluxe 
Edition Standard Piano Classics 2c a copy; 
Dance Orchestrations for 10c each or 12 for 
$1.00; Popular Songs 5c a copy or 25 for 
$1.00; Saxophone, Mandolin, and Violin Solos 
at 5c each or 25 for $1.00; etc. Write for 
lists on line desired. Have Piano Solos grade 
one to seven. Black’s Music Service, 3609 
Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


MEMORIZING—A simple, reliable system 
for memorizing music. No relation to old 
ideas or methods. For beginners or advanced 
players. Immediate results assured. Par- 
ticulars free. Charles Lang, 6823 Cahuenga 
Trail, Hollywood, Calif. 

TEACHERS—There is absolutely no ex- 
ecuse for a small class. Write for informa- 
tion of how others have secured ten to forty 
extra pupils. Associated Studios, Medford, 
Oregon. 

MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
and copied. Special songs and sketches writ- 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128tb Street, 
New York City. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording artist, 
offers advanced coaching to classical pianist 
interested in acquiring the refined ultra 
modern styles used by professional radio 
artists who play the kind of ‘“jazz’’ that 
everyone likes. Original teaching material 
used. Write: J. L. C. Song Service Studios, 
BH. 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New 
NOK, IN: JY. 

CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE, 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler. 1511 Boone Court. Lakeland, Fla. 

SONG WRITERS—We set your poem to 
catchy music, write lyric, or revise your song 
at small cost. Satisfaction before you pay. 
Copyright FREE. Fidelity Studios, 431-B 
South Wabash, Chicago. 

HARMONY ESSENTIALS in eight cor- 
respondence lessons. Particulars. Stanley 
T. Reiff, Mus. Bac., Lansdowne, Penna. 

MUSIC COMPOSED —to song. poems. 
Manuscripts prepared for publication.  Or- 
chestrations arranged. ‘Hot’ Chorus any in- 
struménts, reasonable. Ted Krause, Prospect- 
4th Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplified 
instruction book and_ necessary tools, com- 
plete for $4.95. Hd. M. Ross, Mansfield, Pa. 
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Meditation (Four Hands) . S. Morrison 
The Old Clock in the Corner (Four Hands)...@. F. Root 
Minuet (Violin & Piano) F. McOollin 
Sortie in B flat (Organ) J. Janvier 


Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers 
Lilacs (Orchestra) Cc. W. Kern 
Valse Miniature P. Bisler 
Little -Redfeatiner’ «2.050555. <in-as's natin weeh seis ca apa eee ee ae 
Vacation Pranks - A. Clark 
In an Enchanted Garden M. Adair 
Little Tih Soldiers :y. F250 Ge) Race siye tens cote I. HH. Grey 
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Informatien for 
Etude Readers & Ad: 


Tue Erupe Music Maca 


Entered as second-class matter Janus 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., a 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Co 
right, 1932, by Theodore Pre: C 

Co., for U. S. A. and Great 
Britain. 


Subscription Price 
$2.00 a year in U.S. A. and Pi 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colom 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico 
ragua, Paraguay, Republic of H 
Spain, Peru and Uruguay. Can 
per year. All other countries, 
year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances 

Remittances should be made by 
order, bank check, registered lett 
United States postage stamps. 
sent in letters is a risk the sende 


sumes. 
Renewals 
No receipt is sent for renewals sin 
ae wrapper shows the date to } 
paid. 


Discontinuances 


Owing to the educational cha 
Tue Etupe_many do not wish to 
an issue. Therefore, the publis e 
pleased to extend credit covering a 
subscription beyond expiration of 
period. Subscribers not wishing th 
please send a notice for discontin: 


Manuscripts 


Manuscripts should be addressed - 
Erupe. Write on one side of the 
only. Contributions solicited. 
possible care is taken but the publ 
are not responsible for manuscrij 
photographs either while in their 
sion or in transit, 


Advertisements 


Advertisements must reach this 
not later than the 15th of the 
month preceding month desired. RB 
application, 


ETUDE ADVERTISEMENTS are 
Splendid Buying Opportuni 


usic 
Gilbert Raynolds Comba 
327-31 South Broad Street Phila 


ARTHUR de. SIN 
GUICHARD xi 
Excellence) MUSICC 
LECTURER, 176 Huntington Avenue, B 
NEW ORK = Heer tee coal MUS 
Y Dine. ete West 
CHARLES Correspondence In: 
V E 0 Mustcal Theory, Harmony, lo 
Counterpoint and Mustcal Fo 


BROAD STREET CONSE! 
S OF M 


Tuition for each course is Twenty_ Dolla p 
half in advance—State Teachers College, Cal 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


W. C. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartan! 


SHENANDOAH COL 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Specia 

Pipe Organ, Orchestra. Public School Mu 

Reasonable. In the heart of the Shenand 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 
AMERICAN ©"Fsvien 
CHICAGO Scenes 


gan, Theory, P. S 


Cincinnatl, 
ETROIT CONSERVATORY °) 
D 5038 We Woodman Ave.. 
CONSERVATORY OF MU 
KNOX orate ret ars 
Catalog Wm. F. Be 


| NORTHWESTERN&:, 


and Dramatic Art. Esther © 
Miles City, Mont. 


Price, 75c 


fhis is a book for the very first lessons with 


little tots around five 


just as 
with 


adir 
start 


g 


MUSIC 
SCRAP BOOK 


By N. Louise WRIGHT 
Price, 60 cents 


This little book fur- 
nishes a dozen and 
two lessons for the 
very young beginner 
in the kindergarten 
stage, practically every 
little exercise or piece 
having accompanying 
text. 

=——) 
MIDDLE C AND 
THE NOTES 
ABOVE AND 


BELOW 
By Livre AvIRIT 
2 SIMMONS 
Price, 75 cents 
This is a very at- 
tractive little volume 
for the juvenile be- 
ginner. Even the very 
lesson using 


OP RRS a i ie a 


”’ below in the bass 
has a little verse 
lends interest. 
other little pieces 
re verses and also 
illustrated. 


a) BOOK 

_ By Carorine I. 
___ Norcross 
BerPrice, $1.75 
here the average 
endeavors 
each step 


adult begin- 
ish for quick 
soon has the 


be found very 


ound in most 


MAY 


“Middle C” and 
notes up and down in the treble and bass 


years of age, but it does 


' not supplant the usual instructor, rather being 
-sijoned as a preparatory grade to such a book. 
> material used is as simple as possible and 


ase can be:," The 
gradually 


gradual 


D 
BILBRO’S 
KINDER- 
GARTEN 
BOOK 


By Matutrpe BILsro 
Price, 75 cents 


In this book, little 


children are guided 
in their very first 
musical study with 


simple material, using 
only the treble clef 
until acquaintance is 
made with time sig- 
natures, eighth notes 
and the G Major 
scale, before the bass 
clef is introduced. 


tr 


A BC OF 
PIANO MUSIC 


By Mrs. H. B. 
Hupson 


Price, 50 cents 


The tiniest tots with 
this book can be 
taught to pick out 
little pieces at the 
keyboard, gaining con- 
fidence at the key- 
board before learning 
any notation, since 
only letters are used. 
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THE CHILD’S 
FIRST GRADE 


By Birancue DinGcLEy- 
MatHEWS 


Price, $1.00 


Material suited to 
modern methods for 
the child beginner. 
May be used to sup- 
plement any first in- 
structor, or with some 


procedures, indepen- 
dently as a first study 
book. - 


>: 


BOOK FOR OLDER 
BEGINNERS 
M. WILLIAMS 


le this has been called an instruction book 
ult beginners in the art of piano playing. 


Price, $1.00 


fitting for those older boys 


ds, say 14 years and beyond who cannot 
ht very well with the more juvenile ma- 


first instructors. 


again, the older the student, the greater 
to reach quickly the stage where sat- 
‘ numbers can be played. 
F ners’’ does this almost immediately 
ring the rudiments, by 
nents of old folk songs. 


The “Book for 


introducing 
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A Specific Piano Method for Every Need | 
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It is a Matter of Great Importance to the Teacher Desiring Success to be Informed on the Details of Such Works as These 


TUNES FOR TINY TOTS 
) By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 


“THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING” 
In Four Booxs—For Convenience in Class Use—Price, 40 cents each 
CompLete—Price, $1.25 


“Music Play for Every Day” meets the 
modern demand for a very first instruction 
book that makes music study irresistible to 


little students of the ages between five and 

eight or nine. The lesson periods are “‘play- 

times,” with game-like procedures, story-like 

reading and charming melody-filled little pieces, 

many of which have clever verses, Little 
' stories about the great masters, with cut-out 

portraits, and a hundred or more pictures 
throughout the book, aid in making music study captivating to the 
little beginner. 

With “Music Play’? there comes a keyboard guide which js in the 
form of a large Grand Staff, with incidental illustrations, to fit behind 
the keys of the piano for the first lessons. 

Teachers will find this book superior for individual instruction of 
young beginners, and also ideal for use in class instruction of children 
who still have but one figure for the years of their age. 
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STANDARD GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED AND EDITED BY THEODORE 
PRESSER AND W. S. B. MATHEWS 


PusiisHED IN TEN Grapes (Ten Volumes)—Price, $1.00 each 


Teachers can well afford to start earnest students, or those showing 
the most promise, in the very first grade of this famous “Standard 
Graded Course of Studies,’ since it but briefly introduces the elements 
of music and then immediately places the hands naturally upon the 
piano keyboard to master phases of elementary technic necessary to-a 
good foundation for later triumphs in piano playing. In keeping with 
the policy of the publishers to have this course “always up-to-date” the 
revised edition of grade one gives the “Middle C” approach using both 
Clefs from the start. 

Throughout the entire ten grades of “‘Standard Graded Course,” the 
material provides the most rapid progress possible with thorough train- 
ing and the material used represents the most distinctive and practical 
studies, exercises and little study pieces, selected from the foremost 
compesers and the greatest writers of piano study material. 
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BEGINNER’S BOOK 
By THEODORE PRESSER Price, $1.00 


One of the most extensively used piano instructors. It is a veritable 
“First Reader’ for young students. Throughout only the most at- 
tractive and most practical exercises are given, with much of the 
material in the form of pretty little pieces that delight the young 
student. First grade of study up to, but not including the scales, is 
covered in the ‘“‘Beginner’s Book.’* Treble and Bass clefs are met 
together in the very first lesson. 


BOOKS FOR SUCCESSFUL CLASS 
INSTRUCTION OF PIANO BEGINNERS 


Composer and Title 


Price 
My First Errorts tn tHe Prano Crass (Class Book No. 1). $0 
Prano Patuways by Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Tue First Pertop at THE P1ANO by Hope Kammerer 
Tue First YEAR AT THE PIANO by John M. Williams. 
In Four Books. Each.. 

Music Pray ror Every Day—lIn Four Books. Limited to use 

with classes in the kindergarten or primary ages. Each.. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Age and Individuality of the Pupil and the Teacher’s Methods of Instruction Have Much to Do 
With the Very First Work Given the Pupil. This Page is Valuable to the Teacher for Immediate Use 
in Selecting Instructors Now for Anticipated New Pupils as Well as for Future Reference and Help 


| 
NEW RHYMES AND TUNES 
FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 


By HELEN L. CRAMM Brice; 75¢ 


This is one of the most popular and most suc- | 
cessful accessories for use with any system of 
elementary technical instruction, where both 

clefs are taught from the beginning. It is one 
of the most modern and fresh teaching works 

that one can find for little pianists, although it Ny 
preceded by a number of years many of the 

works now on the market favoring instruction 

in both clefs from the beginning. 

‘Notes up and. down from ‘Middle C” are 

taught one at a time with very attractive little 
pieces having rhymes that inculcate a rhythmic 

feeling. Several of the numbers are attractive 

little teacher and pupil duets. 

vy 
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FIRST-GRADE A METHOD FOR i 
. pt ore THE PIANO 

sy L. A. Bucsex 

Price, 90 cents FOR LITTLE 

Thousands of copies CHILDREN 
of these studies are 
used annually by By Jessizr L. Gaynor 
teachers who wan t Price, $1.00 
supplementary mat e- ; 
rial in connection This. method pro- Wy, 
with the usual first vides an appealing i 
instructor, after the and practical means 
pupil has learned the for giving the child 
rudiments. The first a delight in the 
few studies or little knowledge of music 
study pieces are in while also learning 


the five finger posi- 
tion with both hands 
in the treble clef. 
Then, the bass clef 


i 
how to get music out ! 
is introduced and o} 


of the piano. 


progress made through =——?) 
some of the most es- 
sential phases of first 
grade technic. 2 
a a ADVENTURES 
IN MUSIC 
BILBRO’S LAND 
FIRST-GRADE 
lst Sa By Evra Ketrerer Cy 
y Matuitpe Brispro 7 
Price, $1.00 Pvicersen tcl | 
Young beginners “Adventures in 
above the  kindergar- Music Land’ gives, 
ten age are carried through melody play- 


along nicely with ing, a good foundation 
these gratifying little to the point where 
pieces and studies acquaintance is made 
until the beginner is with the major keys 
quite proficient in and the basis of scale 
first-grade work, util- playing. Most of the 
izing six major scales time the young begin- 
and three minor ner is being delighted 
scales. A knowledge with charming and 
of both clefs is given satisfying pieces 
from the very begin- which lure to helpful 
ning. practice. 
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FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


| 
Price, $1.00 cy 
Atso PusLisHED In Four Books FOR Con- 
VENIENCE IN Crass Use. Price, 35 cents each. 

“First Year at the Piano’’ provides a_pro- 
gressive and modern beginner’s book, ideally 
suited for the average pupil in the ages between 
nine and twelve or perhaps a little older. 

Both clefs are used from the beginning and 
by the time the student has finished the pleasur- 
able first year of study with this book, the very ra 
first scale work has been attempted, phrasing is \ 
well understood and an excellent foundation se- 
cured for future development into a_ proficient 
pianist. The last section gives a score or more 
favorite melodies from operatic, classical and 
folk song sources, these having cleverly simpli- 
fied arrangements with a full sounding, yet 
easily played support to the melody in each. 


PROMPT DIRECT MAIL 
SERVICE. CATALOGS 
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THE ETuDE HistoricAL 
MusIcAL PorTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


: This series will be continued alphabetically ae the oe bere Ss of oe is adequately covered. BY : 
THE? Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. FREDERICK E. CHAP- WILLIA R 
AE Rae hells z Seok oer eel eee: Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are referred MAN—B. in Bath, Me. CHAPMANCEE 
1884. Oakland: Gal Ore) NO Xie oeMtuate educator: to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. Organist, composer’ and 1855, Hanover, 3 


ganist and teacher. Stud. lecturer and organist. Re- teacher. Dir.. of school poser and condue 
with Widor in Paris, 1910. sides in Albany, N. Y. music, Belfast, Me. Has sides in N. 
¥.A.G.0. Faculty, Mills Musie Super. N. Y. composed songs and instru- Apollo and 


College, Cal., since 1917. State, since 1923. é mental pieces. Clubs, Maine 
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ABRAM CHASINS—B. ERNEST CHAUSSON— KITTY CHEATHAM— RENEE CHEMET —B. SHURA CHERKASSKY LUIGI CHERUBINI—B. KATE CHITTENDEN— FREDERIC ~ 
Aug. 17, 1903, New York. B. Jan. 21, 1855, Paris; B. in Nashville, Tenn. in Paris. Violinist. Grad. —B. Oct. 7, 1911, Odessa, Sept. 14, 1760, Florence; B. Apr. 17, 1856, Hamil- CH O P I N— 
Pianist, teacher and com- 4d. June 10, 1899. Com- Mezzo-soprano. Stud. in Paris Cons. Debut at 13. Russia. Pianist. Pupil d. Mar. 15, 1842. Com- ton, Ontario. Pianist, 1810, near Y 


poser. Pupil of Hutche- poser. Pupil of Massenet France and Germany. Has toured Europe, U. S., of Josef Hofmann, Has poser and theorist. Prof., composer and teacher. Ed. Oct. 17, 1849 
son, Goldmark and Hof- and César Franck. Com- Widely-known as interpret- Mexico and Cuba. New appeared in Europe, Aus- Paris Cons. Master of in London. Founding mem- anist and comp 
mann. Mem. faculty, Cur- posed operas, orchestral ¢t of children’s songs. York debut, Carnegie tralia, S. Africa and with counterpoint. Operas, ber A.G.O. Many years surpassed in the 
tis Inst., Phila. and chamber works. Lives in N. Y. Hall, in 1921. major orch. of U. S. church music, etc. > at Vassar College. ity of his piano | 
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CARL CHRISTENSEN PALMER CHRISTIAN— F. MELIUS CHRIS- DOMENICO CIMA- ELEONORA DE ClIS- ARTHUR CLAASSEN— F. A. CLARK— B. FRANCES 
—B. Aug. 26, 1881, Co- B. May 8, 1885, Kanka- TIANSEN—B. Apr. 1, ROSA—B. Dec. 17, 1749, NEROS—B. Nov. 1, 1878, B. Feb. 19, 1859, Star- Aug. 18, 1868, Philadel- CLARK—B. neé 
penhagen, Den. Violinist kee, Ill. Organist and _ 1871, FEidsvold, Norway. near Naples; d. Jan. 11, New York. Mezzo-soprano. gard, Prussia; d. Mar. 16, phia. Teacher and com- Ind. Music ed 
and conductor. Came to teacher. Stud,—at. Leip- Conductor and composer. 1801. Operatic composer. Stud. with Jean de Reszke 1920. Conductor and poser. Pupil of Thomas Doc. Mus., Tem 
U. S., 1894. Dir. Music zig Cons., and with \Guil- Ed., Leipzig Cons. Came Court Capellmeister, Vi- and Trabadello, Paris. comp. Stud. at Weimar. 4 Becket. Has written Mem., M. S. Nv 


Dept., State College, mant, Paris. Head ofxor- to U. S., 1888. Cond. St. enna, 1792. Wrote 70 Operatic appearances in Cond., Brooklyn, N. Y.3; songs,.anthems and piano dir., R.C.A. V 
Brookings, 8S. D., 1918—. gan dept., Ann Arbor, Olaf Choir. operas, Eur., So. Amer. and U. S. San Antonio, Tex., 1910. pieces. Lives in Phila., 
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HORACE CLARK—B. in KENNETH S. CLARK— MARY GAIL CLARK— MELVILLE A. CLARK HERBERT L. CLARKE HUGH A, CLARKE— WILLIAM HORATIO FRANKLIN 
Independence, Mo. Com- Composer and writer. B. in Berlin. American —B. Sept. 12, 1883, Syra- —B. Sept. 12, 1867, Wo- B. Aug. 15, 1839, near CLARK E—B. Mar. 8, CLASS—B. 


poser and teacher. Grad., Grad., Princeton Univ. composer and teacher. cuse, N. Y. Harpist and burn, Mass. Bandmaster Toronto, Can.; d. Dec. 16, 1840, Newton, Mass; 4d. 


New York; 
New FE 


Cons. Pupil of With Nat. Bureau for Ad- Grad., Vassar Col., 1914. merchant. Inventor of me- and cornet virtuoso. So- 1927. Organist, composer Dec. 11, 1913. Organist Physician 


Cady herwood and V 1 vancement of Music, Resides in Buffalo. Comp. chanical improvements for loist and asst. cond., Sou- and __ teacher. Org. in and_ writer. Settled in Grad., 
Liyes in Houston, Texas. N. Y., since 192 Writer On the Street for piano. harp. Many concerts in sa’s Band, 1904-17. Long Phila. from 1859. Prof., Boston, 1878. Author of Jumbia 
Composed Rosy Dawn. of many mus. pamphlets. U. S§S., Canada and Eng. Beach, Cal., since 1923. Univ. of Pa., 1875-1927. instruction book3 for organ. songs and pia 


JULIA CLAUSSEN—B. CHARLES _ EDWIN CLARA CLEMENS—B. MUZIO CLEMENTI—B. H, LOREN CLEMENTS 
June 11, 1879, Stockholm, CLEMENS—B. Mar. 12, in Elmira, N. Y. Con- Jan. 24, 1752, Rome; d. —B. Sept. 28, 1873. Or- —B. Apr. 30, 1889, Jackson, 
Sweden. Dramatic mezzo- 1858, Plymouth, Eng. Or- tralto. Daughter of Mark Mar. 10, 1832. Pianist, ganist, composer and lec- Mi Conductor and com- Conductor and teacher, Albany, Ind. @ 
soprano. Ed., Royal ganist and teacher. Stud. Twain. Pupil of Lesche- composer and teacher. turer. Org., St. Stephen's poser, Grad., Harvard, Stud. in London and Ber- composer. Grat 
Acad., Stockholm. Mem. at R, C. M. Settled in tizky and Jean de Reszke. Estab. successful music lLuth. Ch., Brooklyn, from 1912. Pupil of d’Indy and lin. Located in Chicago, nati Cons., 19% 
Chicago and Metro. Op. Co, Cleveland, Ohio, 1896, Mar. Gabrilowitsch, 1209. business in London. Wrote 1924. Comp. of songs, an- Gedalge, Paris. Dir. 1887. Author of many Pomona College 
Concert-tours in U. S. Wrote Pedal Technique. Tours of Eur. and U. S. Gradus ad Parnassum. thems and operettas. Amer. Orch. So., 1922-30. books on singing. mont, Calif., 


— We. 
DAVID A. CLIPPINGER JOSEPH W. 
—B. Sept. 2, 1860, in Ohio, —B. Aug. 28, 7 


CS CLIFTON 


HENRY CLOUGH- ALBERT COATES~— JOHN COATES—B. LoulIs ADOLPHE GEORGE M. COHAN— ROSSETTER G. COLE SAMUEL COLERIDGE- GILBERT 
LEIGHTER—B. May 13, B. Apr. 23, 1882, Petro- June 29, 1865, Yorkshire, CO ERNE—B. Feb. 27, B. July 4, 1878, Provi- —B. Feb. 5, 1866, Clyde, TAYLOR—B. Aug. 15, COMBS—RB. 
1874, Washington. Organ- grad. Conductor and com- Eng. Tenor. Stud. with 1870, Newark, N. J.; dd. dence, R. I. Playwright, Mich. Composer, teacher 1875, London; d. Sept. 1, Philadelphia. 
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ist, composer and _ editor, Stud. at Leipzig Shakespeare and Bouhy. Sept. 11, 1922. Composer. comedian and song-writer. and organist. Stud. with 1912. Distinguished Negro conductor an‘ 
Stud. in U. S. and Toronto. Debut as cond. at Operatic appearances in Pupil of Rheinberger. Has written many plays Max Bruch in Berlin. Has composer. Stud. R. CC. Stud, in U.S. 
Kad. veel oR Schirmer Music Leipzig. Opera, Sardana- Turope, Australia, S, Af- More than 300 pub, works and popular songs, Wrote taucht in Chicago since M., London. Visited U. S. Founder, om! 
Co, since 1921, palus, prod, at Petrograd, rica and U, 8, in all forms, Over There, 1909, in 1904 and twice later, Phila., 1885, | 


Is @lass Instruction in Pianoforte Playing Successful? 


HE ETUDE’S historic method of journalistic presenta- 
tion of timely and vital themes, during the nearly half- 
century of its career, has always won the confidence of 

its readers. That is, we cover a subject from all possible angles, 
inviting the opinions of recognized experts of national or in- 
ternational experience. This does not mean, however, that we 


are editorially supine or journalistically complacent, that we have 


no opinions of our own; as we have always reserved the right 
to express ourselves, after we have made a wide survey of 
actually established facts and conditions. 

The obvious shortcomings of class instruction in pianoforte 
playing have been long apparent to us; but, for. reasons we 
shall here present, we have reserved our opinions until this 
time. On the other hand, and from many angles, such in- 
struction has many things to commend it; and for this reason 
the publishers of THE ETupE, together with other publishers, 
have issued materials for class instruction in pianoforte. It is 
apparent to us that there are distinctly different pedagogical 
and economic conditions affecting the situation. These have 
led to the following conclusions: 


I—Class instruction in pianoforte playing is desir- 
able, where the economic and educational conditions are 
such that adequate private instruction is unobtainable. 

II—Class pianoforte instruction is, on the whole, 
notably inferior to adequate private instruction, in the 
case of especially gifted pupils. 

III—Class pianoforte instruction, although apparently 
cheaper to the individual pupil, may and often does be- 
come far more expensive than private instruction. 

ITV—Class instruction in pianoforte playing will not, 
in the long run, affect the income of the adequately 
trained private teacher any more than the hospital or 


clinic cuts down the income of the private general medical 
practitioner. 

V—Class instruction in pianoforte playing reveals 
its best results with exceptional pupils trained by zealous 
propagandists. Its failures are not revealed to the public. 


The main reason why private instruction, in the great 
majority of cases, is superior to class instruction, is a basic one 
recognized by all great educators. One does not have to teach 
more than a week or so to realize that, although our noble 
Declaration of Independence proclaims that all men are born 
equal, the intellects of children are anything but equal. They 
are amazingly and bewilderingly different in almost endless 
ways. This is the great and baffling problem of the teacher in the 
public school. It is the reason why many communities have 
found it economical to establish schools for backward children. 
With a great many purely mental subjects, such as reading 
and writing and arithmetic, children may be taken en masse 
and advanced in classes. With a complex subject, such as 
piano-playing, demanding in most instances minute personal 
attention, only a very few fundamental principles may be 
taught in groups, before the involved differences in types of 
human receptivity arise in such fashion that even the most 
alert teacher is obliged to resort to compromises often pointing 
to failure. This, despite the fact that rivalry in all class work 
is a most useful stimulus to action. Professor Walter B. Pitkin 
of Columbia University, in his ““A Short Introduction to the 
History of Human Stupidity” (an erudite volume of 571 pages, 
published by Simon and Schuster), comments eloquently upon 
this tragic waste in our general educational system. After re- 
viewing the disaster brought to China by obliging the brilliant 
son to pull along the slow-witted brothers and sisters, he says: 

“Visit a public school of the old standard sort. A hag- 
gard teacher instructs fifty children, among whom there may 
be ten or twelve bright and a score of thoroughly dull wits. 
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The teacher assigns a lesson. The bright pupils learn it easily 
in ten minutes. The slow minds toil over it for an hour or 
longer and then grasp only its larger outlines. While the dear 
teacher repeats, exhorts and drills the lesson into the slow 
minds, the bright pupils must wait. The total loss of time 
among the bright is staggering. Out of 25,000,000 public 
school pupils, the ablest 2,500,000 lose at least 200 hours each 
school year because they must drop to the pace of the inferior 
pupils, just as the fast boy on the railway platform must slow 
down because of the fat old lady ahead of him. A loss of 
500,000,000 study hours per year may be the difference be- 
tween the United States and Utopia.” 

Professor Pitkin is of course considering children in gen- 
eral, apart from special subjects. Teachers of the pianoforte 
are often amazed at the differences in receptivity manifested by 
different pupils. It frequently happens that some pupils are 
well nigh “impossible” in music. The writer recalls the case of 
one of his pupils of unusual intellectual attainments in most 
studies, who had unlimited musical ambitions but who was 
pathetically incapable of anything but the slowest imaginable 
progress. Such a pupil would have been a terrific brake upon 
the work of any group. The attempt to teach such a pupil 
in a public school class is a waste to the state; and to permit 
such a pupil to hold back others makes the cost of group in- 
struction very high, when “‘time-dollars” are considered. 

Group instruction will unquestionably result in stimulating 
a wider interest in the piano, and the adequate piano teachers 
into whose hands the group-trained children must inevitably 
come will in all probability benefit. But will the art and the 
state and the individual pupil benefit? This, to a very marked 
degree, must depend upon the individual pupil. Some unusual 
individuals require no teacher at all. Their natural under- 
standing and their grasp of principles through imitation, or 
what seems to be almost musical intuition, is such that, by 
reading and by careful self-analysis, they progress despite the 
absence of instruction. Their number, however, is very small. 
The great majority of piano pupils need careful scrutiny as to 
hand position, touch and a score of other things which de- 
mand the individual attention of the skilled teacher. We 
cannot put the piano teacher in the class with the “quack” 
medical specialist who administers all of his medicine out of 
one bottle. The question in the minds of many teachers at the 
present time is, “How much undoing and re-teaching will I be 
obliged to do with group-trained pupils, who, instead of a 
keyboard, have had a strip of pasteboard on which to work?” 

The ideal method would be that of combining class instruc- 
tion with private lessons, in a well controlled and well cor- 
related general plan understood by the individual teacher and 
the class teacher alike. At the present time we have a war 
among the various proprietary methods, all fighting to grasp 
the shekels of public school systems—-that is, the tax-payer’s 
money. The promoters of each system vociferously contend, 
through high-powered salesmanship, that their particular sys- 
tem is superior to all others. As a matter of fact, the system 
with which the state can best afford to experiment at this stage 
is the one which has the most economical books and the simplest 
materials, that is, the least complicated with proprietary ideas 
and endless expensive books and contrivances. A_ practical, 
workable keyboard, however, should always be a part of each 
pupil’s equipment for class work. 

This editorial must not be considered as condemnatory of 
class instruction as a whole. That is by no means its intent. 
It is an attempt to clarify the subject. We have heard some 
exceptional results in the cases of children trained by class 
methods. On the other hand we know that with a very great 
many children the class system has not been successful. Prac- 
tically all teachers of class systems know this. Class instruc- 
tion was not the system which produced the great keyboard 
masters of the past. All of them had the careful, sincere in- 
struction of personal, private teachers. 

THE ETuDE is not a polemical journal. It does not engage 
in protracted discussions. It will continue to present articles 
upon many different sides of many different subjects, including 
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class instruction in piano playing, as we feel that our readers 
ought to make up their own minds. Therefore, this subject - 
is not open to editorial debate in our columns. para 
We, as we have said, are convinced that much good will 
come from this activity which will eventually help the private 
teacher whose adequate training insures superior instruction. 


The illustration at the head of this editorial represents a 
piano class at the Horner-Kansas City Conservatory. 


DYNAMITING THE MONEY JAM 


GQ) country is now in the process of rebirth, after a period 
of mental, moral and economic collapse unlike anything 
in its history. 

Scores of reasons have been given for the conditions 
through which we have passed, but at the bottom of all is the 
most colossally stupid exhibition of fear the world has ever 
known. Think of us, the American people, renowned in all 
lands for our daring, our bull-dog persistence and our courage, — 
and yet permitting ourselves to be frightened by the bugaboos 
of fear, with the result that vast numbers were thrown out of 
employment and upwards of a billion and a half of capital is 
now frozen in hiding places ranging from the old sock of the 
miser to the hundred thousand dollar steel bank vault. One 
of our main problems at this moment is to dynamite this frozen 
money jam and to get our currency into useful circulation 
The dynamite we must use is courage and confidence. 

We have'tthe same country, with the same natural re- 
sources, the same people and the same capital as before. We 
know that all past periods of inactivity have always been fol- 
lowed by periods of gigantic progress. We know that the 
successful people of all times have been those who have been 
shrewd enough and keen enough and confident enough to pre- 
pare in times of depression for the inevitable prosperity which 
follows. What we need during this reconstruction period is 
the rapid restoration of faith in our American strength, the 
will to dare and the determination to do. 

We have talked to business groups in many sections of the 
country, and the pessimism upon the part of business men 
who ought to know better has been as farcical as it has been 
tragic. With rubber spines and haggard eyes and trembling 
lips, they seem to want to gloat upon the possible disasters that 
might come. 

We are confident that the music worker has the greatest 
opportunity of all history, right now. We want you to join 
with us in demonstrating the value of music to build courage 
and to stimulate an unceasing attack upon the demon fear. 
For centuries it has worked in battles. It will work now. 

Next month THE ETUDE will present a plan which we hope 
everyone of its readers will enthusiastically promote. The 
plan is to inaugurate in thousands of communities, from the 
second to the eighth of October, a series of New Prosperity 
Days, of Confidence Days, of Youth Triumphant Days, or 
the Spirit of 1932 Days (the name is immaterial). These fear 
fighting days are to be under the direction of local committees 
to adapt them to the needs of the community. Have all musi 
cians to make a free contribution of their services to perform 
music of the most stimulating and courage-making type. Have 
our eighteen thousand school bands to march and countermarch 
daily through the streets of business sections, playing the in- 
spiring marches of Sousa and other composers, marches to send 
the blood thrilling through the veins, to straighten out limp 
vertebrae, to fire the imagination to new endeavors. 

This is your priceless opportunity, Mr. Music-Worker, to 
show the practical value of music to your community. Get 
busy at once with your leading citizens, your club leaders, your 
school authorities. Work, as you have never worked before, 
to make music a really vital part of this great reconstruction 
period. Let music turn on the powerful current of spiritual 
force, of confidence and of action, as only music can do. 

Tue ErupE will be glad to have reports of the triumphs 
of its readers in this great work. Make a new name for your- 
self, at a vital time in our nation’s history! 
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Play 


IANO problems” 
arate categories. 


fall into two sep- 
There are the 


individual difficulties of playing 
everyone who approaches a key- 
Must encounter in one form or an- 
and which do not admit of cure by 
le series of suggestions. And then 
are those very general piano prob- 
which beset not any one person’s 
pF but playing as a whole. It is often 
€ though, that a discussion of these 
f problems may help to clear up 
ise of personal and more individual 
fies. 


Wieve that the very generalness of 
Playing, as compared to the playing 
er instruments, leads to the famil- 
which breeds, not contempt, surely, 
| unconscious slackening of aware- 
Nearly every home has a piano, and 
every member of the home “plays 
—which is entirely laudable! It 
be still more laudable, however, if 
built their playing—even the very 
9t it!—upon thoughtful and aware 
1 purpose. One cannot readily “pick 
olin or cello playing, and for that 
reason such playing is approached 
ly. One can “pick up” piano play- 
fter a fashion. The beautiful ease 
vhich one can turn to the piano, in 
its of joy or pain, brings with it the 
tion of lessening effortful ardor. 
ano playing requires the very rich- 
fort and ardor of which one is 
et.” 


Building in Tones 
[E FIRST requisite of piano work, 
to Which everything else must be 
inated, is a purposeful musical build- 
ery note you strike, every scale 
lay, every piece you learn, is not a 
m itself, but a link in forging the 
which binds you to music. Thus the 
le of approach is the first important 
: Piano playing. Be serious; be 
the purpose of your every tone. 
Ks Beiude yourself into thinking that 
allotment of preparatory or me- 
al work at the piano can build you 
mgboard from which you can jump 
<a playing. Be alive to your 
Play with the piano, not at it! 
ully aware that the piano student’s 
ey difficulties in acquiring technic 
T-mastery lead to a vague dis- 
" his mind, between “practicing” 
ig. “Practicing” means scales, 
-and finger posture work, while 
means lovely pieces! It is un- 
ble that such a distinction might 
jally in the minds of beginners, 
ld not! Wise, indeed, is that 
Ho uses technical drill not only 
lopment of finger work, but 


“That is what piano playing 


ps the students should not be 
‘making this distinction, Per- 
ach emphasis has been laid upon 
Hl as such. Many very excel- 
ers believe in giving all their 
Same set and rigid exercises 
‘only by grade. I do not feel 
the best method of procedure. 
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With the Piano, Not At It! 


By the Brilliant English Piano Virtuoso 


Myra 


HEss 


As Gold to R, H. Wollstein 


No one set of exercises, no matter how 
thoughtfuliy devised, can give each individ- 
ual student the remedy for his own special 
problems, without giving him, in addition, 
much work which he may not need at all 
and which consequently becomes drudgery. 


ground, the foot and leg are utterly nat- 
ural. This is exactly what should happen, 
in correct piano playing, to the fingers. 
The muscles should be so coOrdinated that 
finger pressure occurs only at the moment 
of striking the key. There must be no 


MYRA 


A Medicine for Every Ill 

ACH PIANO problem has its own 

corrective. The best method, as I see 
it, is first to study the pupil’s individual 
difficulties, and then to assign him those 
special exercises calculated to suit his per- 
sonal needs. A good doctor does not pre- 
scribe the same medicine for all his pa- 
tients, regardless of symptoms, and a good 
teacher does not indiscriminately give the 
same corrective to all his pupils. If you 
play with a stiff wrist, you should be given 
different exercises from a student with a 
weak fourth finger. 

The principle governing all piano work 
should be utter muscular freedom, not to 
be confused with non-resistant relaxation. 
The muscles must be flexed into motion 
at the proper moment only, and at all other 
times should be perfectly natural and free 
from conscious effort. Take the essen- 
tially muscular process of walking, for 
example, which at one time required effort 
to learn but which is quite automatic to 
the normal person. The foot presses the 
ground only at the moment when a step is 
being made. Pressure is not exerted be- 
fore the step; neither is it continued after. 
Except for the instant of touching the 


HESS 


“preparatory” pressure in advance and no 
“continued” pressure after. If there is, you 
are expending your muscular energy at 
the wrong time, and the key is ultimately 
struck with a forced motion which spoils 
tone and stiffens the tone-producing 
fingers. 


The Sub-Strata of Learned Motion 
Miz MOTION at the wrong time is 


one of the commonest faults in piano 
playing. Suppose that.you have five notes 
to be played one after the other, in fairly 
rapid succession. It is a mistake to regard 
those notes as a technical unit, to be pro- 
duced by a single muscular effort of the 
arm or wrist (I am not speaking of the 
musical structure of their phrase now). 
Like the dots and dashes in the telegraphic 
codes, the muscular attacks for each, note 
must be made individually, with an infin- 
itesimal moment of “naturalness” between 
them. This must not be so conscious a 
process as to assert itself above the musical 
conception of the phrase, however. Once 
properly mastered, it must be perfectly 
automatic, aS waking is. You make each 
step separately because you have learned 
to do so, but you do not consciously think 


in terms of right-foot-left-foot! This cor- 
rect codrdination, eliminating all undue 
muscular effort, is one of the first founda- 
tions of piano playing. 

Do not confuse relaxation with freedom. 
Relaxation, implying a total absence of ef- 
fort, is fatal to anything requiring muscu- 
lar motion. In all logic you cannot relax 
and do something at the same time! But 
you can strive for a minimum of tension, 
so that your muscular efforts are at all 
times natural and free. 

Do not become dogmatic as to method, 
eschewing “raised fingers,” for example, 
and making a rite of “curved fingers.” It 
is not methods but the tonal demands of 
your music which determine your types of 
attack. Learn to play with “raised” and 
“curved” fingers, with all sorts of fingers, 
quite as you incorporate both vowels and 
consonants into your speech. 


The Gap that Genius Bridges 
eae basis of correct piano play- 


ing is the desire to lessen that breech 
which popularly exists between technical 
and musical study. The goal of all playing 
is to interpret any given piece as a com- 
plete musical structure. This goal should 
never be lost from sight. Always the feel- 
ing for structure comes first; technical dif- 
ficulties must be mastered in subordina- 
tion to it. The shaping of phrases, in re- 
lation to the work as a whole, demands the 
foreground of attention. To achieve this, 
I believe in familiarizing one’s self with the 
physical sensation of playing a piece cor- 
rectly at the outset. Once one knows how 
one’s arms and wrists and fingers must 
feel, to play the notes correctly, one can 
reproduce those sensations at will, at any 
time, and can give one’s full attention to 
musical interpretation, 

This mental retention of muscular sen- 
sation makes it possible to do much study- 
ing away from the keyboard which, in its 
turn, enables the student to keep his ear 
fresh. This, of course, is of tremendous 
importance. The ear becomes fatigued or 
“deadened” by hearing the same sets of 
phrases repeated during hours of concen- 
trated practicing. And a fatigued ear 
causes that lifelessness of playing which 
induces boredom in hearers. You must 
play with your ear every bit as much as 
with your fingers. It is not enough to hear 
what you have played. You must listen 
ahead! You must hear the construction of 
your phrases as they take shape under your 
hands. There must be alert musical intel- 
ligence behind every note you are going to 
play. Too much keyboard practice causes 
a near-sighted focus which obscures the 
mental conception of your piece as a whole. 
I do much practicing away from the piano 
myself. I think the piece through, phrase 
by phrase, color for color, climax by climax, 
as a musical idea. Often, before a concert, 
if I am too tired to practice, I concentrate 
upon the muscular sensations involved in 
producing this or that passage, and inten- 
sify them in my mind. But valuable as 
mental practicing is, it can be done only 
after the keyboard mastery is so sure as to 
be automatic. 


(Continued on page 588) 
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“Swing Low, Sweet (Chariot: the 


Romance of a Famous Spiritual 
By Witt1am Arms FIsHER 


URING a trip to Richmond to at- 
tend the conventions of the Vir- 
ginia Music Teachers’ Association, 
The Virginia Federation of Musical Clubs 
and the great Choral Festival which Mr. 
John Powell has fostered in Virginia for 
many years, the writer was told of the ex- 
hibition of paintings in the Anderson Gal- 
lery. This unusual show of works of 
Virginia artists attracted high praise from 
the vast number of people who visited 
Richmond last spring. 
One painting in particular attracted wide 
attention and seems destined to become a 


famous work. It was the picture of an 
elderly negro woman and was called 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” It inter- 


ested me immediately not only because it 
possessed unusual quality, simplicity, 
strength and penetrative insight, but also 
because years ago, while editing 
“Seventy Negro Spirituals” in the Musi- 
cians’ Library (Oliver Ditson Company, 
Inc.), I chanced upon some original mate- 
rial regarding this famous spiritual which 
at the suggestion of the editor of THE 
ETubE resulted in this article. 

The painting which is reproduced here 
is all the more remarkable in color be- 
cause the artist has been successful in por- 
traying the simple, tired, faithful, trusting 
face of the aged negress against a back- 
ground totally black. The artist has marvel- 
ously caught the essence of the spiritual. The 


some 


young painter, Marjorie Wintermute, born 
in San Francisco, California, if not a born 
artist, became associated with art in her 


tender years. Her parents who lived in 
Berkeley, California, took her to Europe 
when she was five years of age, where, 
before she could read, she developed a pre- 
cocious knack of picking out the works of 
the leading masters from their brush- 
stroke and style, and often astonished visi- 
tors in a gallery by walking up to a pic- 
ture and saying, “That is by Hobbema,” 
and pointing to another, “That is a Rem- 
brandt,” to the amusement of those within 
hearing, who eyed the small child with 
curiosity. At thirteen she entered the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts, and at the end 
of her first year won a New York Art 
Student’s scholarship, winning it again the 


HEN WE PLAY the notes of a 
chord in rapid succession it should 


like a lovely cascade of 
Indeed the meaning of 
is “like a harp.” 

The beauty of the arpeggio is, however, 
far often marred. Several circum- 
stances bring this about. The worst are 
of tone and lack of correct 
shading at the top of the flourish. Then 
also the passing under of the thumb when 
ascending and descending and the pass- 
ing over of the thumb with the various 
fingers are often causes for an unbeautiful 
passage. 

Now 
should surely 
improve faults 
piano playing. 

Separate the 


sound 
harp tones. 


“arpeggio” 
too 


weakness 


for 


the possible remedies that 
reward any who wish to 
and add much charm to 
into little 


arpeggio seg- 


following year. For several years she 
worked alone, hiring her models and paint- 
ing independently of teachers. She then 
went to New York and worked with Cece- 
lia Beaux. At this time a rather strenuous 
social life opened up for her, and, between 
her social life, trips to Europe and a trip 
around the world, her art-work was 
dropped for several years. Last year she 


came to Richmond, Virginia, took up her 
art-work again, and painted “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” the first picture which she 
ever exhibited. 

The following extract from “Seventy 
Negro Spirituals” records perhaps the sole 
instance of identification of an African 
original and its American derivative: 

“This pentatonic song was first made 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


he (Charm of Arpeggios 


By Austin Roy KEEFER 


ments. For example in C major depress 
E and G with fingers 2 and 3 respec- 
tively. Then, while holding these keys 
down, practice passing the thumb from C 
to the C one octave higher. First, take 
the exercise with great thought and care, 
allowing no awkward waste of motions. 
Then pass the thumb quickly, playing 
very light, crisp, staccato tones and watch- 
ing very closely the thumb movement. 
Keep the hand position fixed; but at all 
times the wrist must feel easy and re- 
laxed. 

After this movement goes smoothly, 
play legato, with full tone, and very slowly, 


the following: C, E, holding down G 
with third finger, then C one octave 


higher with 1, 2 and 1. Now, holding 
down E with the second finger, play C, G, 


C with 1, 3 and 1, After this play C, E, 


G, C with 1, 2, 3, 1, and then extend it 
for several octaves; but never cease to 
listen _for and to strive for better tone 
quality. 

In like manner practice the fingers de- 
scending and passing over the thumb. At 
the top of the arpeggio compare the ac- 
tion to turning a door knob to the right 
for the last three or more tones and to 
the left again on the return to the point 
of passing over the thumb. This move- 
ment must be very smooth and graceful 
and imply a necessary elevation and de- 
pression of the wrist, but it must be done 
without any degree of ostentation. The 
elbow must be very free in this also. 
Sustain and shade the tones beautifully. 
Always listen! 

This has all been for the right hand 
alone. The left hand must be practiced 
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MARJORIE WINTERMUTE 


known by the Fisk Jubilee Singers im 
and was printed in the first edit 
“Jubilee Songs.” Since then it 1 
come the most widely known of all § 
uals. a 

“While these Notes were in the 
hands the Editor had the good for 
meet Bishop Frederick Fisher of Cak 
India, who had but recently returne 
Central Africa. Bishop Fisher st 
in Rhodesia he had heard the nat 
a melody so closely resembling § 
Low, Sweet Chariot’ that he felt @ 
had found it in its original form; 7 
over, the subject was identical. 
of natives that inhabit the region & 
great Victoria Falls have a cust 
which the song rose. When one 
chiefs, in the old days, was abow 
he was placed in a great canoe 
with the trappings that marked 
and food for his journey. The 
set afloat in mid-stream headed to 
Great Falls and the vast column 6 
that rises from them. Meanwhile the 
on the shore would sing its chant 0! 
well. The legend is that on one ott 
the king was seen to rise in his & 
the very brink of the Falls and} 
chariot that, descending from the 
bore him aloft. This incident ’ 
to the words, “Swing low, sweet thi 
comin’ for to carry me home,” @ 
song, brought to America by 
slaves long ago, became Anglicizé 
modified by their Christian faith.” 

In Miss Wintermute’s picture 
turned gaze of the world-weary 
expresses the utter longing, deep and 
ple trust, and patient waiting 
which soon must be “comin’ for 
her home.” 


with a movement just the reverse 
peggios should be practiced in all 
and minor keys, in chords of the $ 
ninth and eleventh, and in all the @ 


ent inversions and varying dyna 
Both hands should be used in Com 
and in similar movements. The € 


~ 


chord fingerings will give the 
peggio fingerings. 4 

Practice without the pedal gives 2 
ness of finger action. When mechiai 
perfect the pedal may be applied, it 
very carefully changed with every” 
of harmony. The ear must always 
judge in good pedaling. Of coursé 
scales must also be perfect. When ' 
chords and arpeggios are improved 
piano will begin to live and to & 


one’s profoundest feelings. a 
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YOUTH when nothing concern- 
‘musical matters escaped my atten- 
, | repeatedly made the following ob- 
in. At a private social gathering there 
F a good cheerful dinner, an unani- 
2mand for some music. An obliging 
lal advances towards the piano with- 
ightest sign of nervousness, even 
& comparatively large audience, 
dging the general applause with 
wcent smile. 
forite of his circles particularly on 
‘of his entertaining improvisations 
arming touch. Listening to him 
fessional musician presently be- 
are that his improvisations are 
B-place, that ‘the popular works he 
fer are learned’<by ear, 
ave had but a rudimentary training, 
‘at all. Nevertheless the general 
$ undeniably pleasing and there- 
verdict of his friends justified. 

‘is the explanation? 
nas the natural gift of pedaling 

conscious like an instinct, makes 
= his foot at the right moment in 
t manner. : 

cases at first mislead one into 
= that such gift was but another 
incidental amateurish achieve- 
isplayed without discrimination or 
Practically it was not before 
ith a good number of advance 
lat I realized, quite to the contrary, 
ity of this gift, far rarer even 
sical talent altogether. In this 
may feel warranted to speak of 
art of pedaling although, on 
d, it evidently is but an inte- 
piano technic. 


Soul of the Piano 

I was a boy of fourteen 
stein had said to me, “The 
oul of the piano; remember 
ime.” As there never fol- 
id of comment on his part I, 
. being, always forgot it just 
had taken my seat at the 
several years never gave it 


ac 


r 


Liszt had accepted me as a 
he occasionally played for the 
a happened not unfrequently 
I was perfectly satished, 
if I succeeded in grasping 
blime style of interpretation 
Regarding details I learned, 
rentice, from those of my 
s who seemed already more 
with that style. Yet be- 
to analyze the master’s 
es. Of all the “dis- 
sively made in this man- 
here, of course, but to the 


s perplexed by the effects 
finally took the courage to 
ive information which 
received. Whatever I 
is from this source and 
r years by personal de- 
erience may be summed 
following few points. It 

of all, to illustrate in a 
iy the very elementary essen- 
important matter even to the 
inking pupil. It must be 
speaking of the so-called 


that -he’ 


By Liszt's Famous Pupil 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


loud pedal, also that a grand piano should 
be used for the quoted examples. 

Point I. Action of the pedal is based 
upon the natural harmonic scale, that is, 
the sounds produced by the player of the 
wind-and brass-instruments without the aid 
of stops by merely changing the position 
of the lips. A simple experiment will 


demonstrate this fact. 


You are told that heé* 48 


Chords a) and b) form, ascend- 
ing successively, the basic part 
of the harmonic scale. 
Strike chord a) loudly 
‘and «shortly with’. the 
pedal ‘down. Press 
with care silently 
down chord b) ; hold- 
ing it release the ped- 
al—and you will hear 
distinctly the triad, 
like a distant echo. 
As soon as you strike 
chord a), the same 
notes resound auto- 
matically through all 
the succeeding upper 
octaves, getting im- 
mediately into co-vi- 
bration, and thus into 
sympathetic codperation 
(overtones). This fully 
explains the tone augment- 
ing power of the pedal. 
Then proceed similarly with 
chords a) and c) (instead of 
b) and the effect will be next 


‘to nil, the co-vibration of the 


three notes being so minimal that it may 
be completely disregarded. 

Furthermore, strike chord a) keeping 
the pedal down; play loudly and rapidly 
chromatic scale d), and you will find, for 
the same reason, the clarity of the funda- 
mental harmony almost imperceptibly im- 
paired but for a second or two by the 
passing notes which seem neutralized and 
absorbed at once by the tones of the for- 
mer, This shows that you may play any 
such passage work to the greatest ad- 
vantage of sonority without releasing the 
pedal as soon and as long as it is supported 
by a strong harmonic foundation in the 
lower register. 

The same results will be obtained when 
changing the fundamental chord a) chro- 
matically upwards but not downwards. 


Piano Registers 

OINT II. The registers of the piano 

are caused by the different lengths and 
thicknesses of the strings. The higher 
therefore you ascend from the lowest oc- 
tave to the upper ones, and the shorter and 
thinner the strings become the less be- 
comes tone producing power, so that the 
piano manufacturers felt compelled to dis- 
pense altogether with the tone-deadening 
dampers for a good number of the top 
notes. Repeat the last experiment of point I 
with the fundamental chord a), playing the 
chromatic scale d) an octave lower—and 
the effect will be disturbingly cacophonic. 
This demonstrates that, taken quite gen- 
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erally, the lower c of scale d) approxi- 
mately denotes the dividing line between 
the two registers of :the piano in this re- 
gard. Practically, of course, each octave 
demands a special manner of using the 
pedal, but the suggested division is quite 
sufficient for our present, mainly theoreti- 
cal, purpose. 

Point III. In the face of these facts, 
changing of the pedal, in its principles ap- 
parently a matter of great simplicity, be- 
comes a most complicated problem whose 
solving illustrates the difference 
between good and bad pedaling. 
Everybody knows 
that the pedal should be 

changed immediately 
after every chord 

changing the harmony. 

But when applied to 

the upper register, 

even this fundamental 

rule offers such a 

superabundance of 

exceptions that 
appropriatenumber of 
examples from the 
standard works would 
easily fill a long chap- 
ter of a good-sized 
book on our subject, 
especially since such 
quotations should be care- 
fully systematized for 
truly serving as a practical 
guide to the struggling ad- 
vanced pupil. Therefore I 
shall confine myself to the 
essentially fundamental rule, 
independent of the registers. 


Infinite Precautions 


HE difficulty, whenever changing the 

pedal, arises from the wtmost pre- 
cision with which the change should take 
place. In rapid passages it becomes the 
matter of a fraction of a second. This pre- 
cision should be enforced by the teacher as 
soon as the pupil begins to realize the im- 
portance of the pedal, until it becomes a 
mechanical habit. And as this difficulty 
keeps on growing with the development of 
the student, the teacher’s control should 
by no means slacken in this respect when 
the latter attains the higher grades. 

After Chopin’s Etude No. 1, Op. 25, has 
been fully mastered, there is no better 
pedal study for the advanced pupil than 
the Etude No. 11, Op. 10, not speaking of 
some most valuable by-purposes. It de- 
mands alternatively a change after a 
whole measure, after a group of chords, 
and after each chord. (All chords with- 
out exception should be rolled from the 
bass upwards to the top note.) He who 
is able to play this short piece without a 
pedal slip is nearing independence from 
further (technical) tuition, particularly if 
at the same time he has been lead to use 
his own judgment concerning the higher 
register on the lines previously implied— 
chord a) and scale d). 

The same Chopin Etude will further- 
more divulge to the student a striking 
peculiarity of the piano caused by the 
pedal. When changed after every bass 
note there will be an unavoidable momen- 
tary gap between all the notes of each fol- 


nowadays — 
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Artistic Pedaling and How to Achieve It 


lowing chord. Nevertheless all the top 
notes will appear directly connected, thus 
producing in the melody the effect of the 
legato intended by the .composer. 

Point IV. It may ‘be sconsidered a gen- 
eral rule that all melody notes of ‘longer 
duration without any harmonic support 
should be played in the higher register 
with the pedal down as, for instance: 


Ex.2 


Also every trill should be so played—all 
this first of all for prolonging the sound. 
But as, on the other hand, we are here- 
with touching another extensive, especially 
critical, chapter, the use of the pedal asa 
means of fone-coloring, I must refrain 
from further details. 

Concerning the soft pedal the pupil 
should be warned against its use for louder 
effects than messo-forte, particularly 
where there are three strings to/each note. 
The hammer strikes but two of them with 
full force, and the best piano thus may be 
easily put out of tune. 

When using the sustaining pedal, “it 
should be considered that the tone- -pro- 
longing effect is cut short by every change 
of the harmony, as the co-vibration of the 
overtones becomes eliminated. 

As there is no universal fingering fit 
for everybody, there is likewise no uni- 
versal pedaling, the former varying on ac- 
count of the structure of the hand, its size, 
length of fingers, stretch, and so forth, 
the latter on account of the personal tone- 
producing qualities of the performing: in- 
dividual, that is, touch, dynamical range 
between the extremes of soft and loud, a 
reliable ear for tone balance, and so forth 
—qualities inborn, in the main. 


“My Teacher Didn't Tell Me—’’ 


UT AS there is an average fingering, 
there is also an average pedaling 
which can be successfully taught even to 
those almost entirely lacking the “pedal 
instinct.” Accordingly, considering the 
utmost importance of this part of the 
technic, one would expect from the peda- 
gogues a proportional degree of care de- 
voted to the same from the very start. 
But facts, on the whole, prove just the 
contrary. When facing a new pupil, 
otherwise even deserving to be called ad- 
vanced, coming from a small place, one has 
to listen again and again to the remark, 
“my teacher scarcely ever told me any- 
thing about pedaling.” ..This deplorable 
drawback is less prevalent, of course, in 
the large cities enjoying renowned music 
colleges where there are always competent 
instructors overlooking nothing. Never- 
theless it happens that even concert pian- 
ists are publicly censured for deficient ped- 
aling—a fact disclosing in any case insuf- 
ficient control on the part of the player. 
The thinking advanced pupil is naturally 
seeking help, first of all, from the printed 
music. And what does he mostly find? 
No pedal marks at all in the marks of the 


(Continued on page 588) 
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Franz Joseph Haydn, Disciple of (Cheer 


Ghe World is Celebrating the Gwo Hundredth Anniversary of His Birth 


) THE CASUAL music-lover, to 
whom the Classics impart a mild 
glow of satisfaction, the personalities 
2 Olympians who breathed them into 
re extremely shadowy. In the mind 
n, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel and 
are lumped together vaguely as 
fold Germans,’ somewhat incon- 
mingled with  steins, rotund 
and deep-throated Hoch-Hoch’s. 
ithe student of musical history these 
ities are as sharply differentiated 
Ithose of Theodore Roosevelt and 
pw Wilson. 
time, when the two hundredth 
y of the birth of Franz Joseph 
s at hand, it is the simple and 
master-spirit of the peasant 
hich stands out from his fellow 
s. 
€ avoiding the pitfalls of a technical 
lon of Haydn’s work, it is mani- 
impossible to separate it from his 
lity; the two, in fact, are one. The 
fous charm of his Croatian folk- 
spired melodies reflect the modest 
the man himself, his graceful, 
poise, his love for the intimate 
of his fellow beings. 
‘recurrent strain of the peoples’ 
natural, for Haydn was of lowly 
is mother being a former cook in 
of Count Harrach, while his 
a wheel-wright. 
ery humble roof in Rohrau, which 
| the family of fourteen, is still 
for musical pilgrims to Austria. 
fanz was born either March 
or April 1st in the year 1732. 
authentic biographer, Pohl, 
strides the fence of contro- 
that the hour of birth was 
ween the two; but the com- 
claimed the April date, say- 
his brother Michael who 
to the preceding month in 
Franz Joseph the stigma 
ril fool. 


t of Nowhere 
SXPLAINED something 
e-tied world has labeled 
none knows whence, with 
lowly parents. A rela- 
some rudimentary musical 
vhen Reutter, the choir di- 
jenna Cathedral, heard the 
boy in the choir at Hain- 
ear sensed the promise in 
sh treble! As a result 
entered the Cantorei of 
at the age of eight. 

e sang there in the Vienna 
Joseph seems to have at- 
ion previous to the 
ce, which won the un- 
nt of the Empress, 
singing is like unto the 

” 


ice had Maria Theresa that 
century later she would 
hhony composed in honor 
az by this same “fair- 
Or that, with the 
this very “Maria Theresa 
ld help to keep her illus- 
the lips of future genera- 


r his “cock-crowing” the 
dismissed from Saint 
|, without means of support, 


By MaRGUERITE ALLIS 


at the age of fifteen, he was turned adrift 
in the Austrian capitol. But, if the Muse 
was no longer in his throat, it was in his 
fingers, his brain and his soul. By sundry 
means he made it furnish him a livelihood. 
No service was so humble that he could 
not make it a rung in the ladder of musi- 
cal accomplishment. His violin furnished 
the rhythm for dancing Viennese feet; 
while his talented fingers did not scorn to 
polish the shoes of the famous singing 
teacher Porpora, in return for tutelage. 
“Porpora’s boot-black” learned much from 
Porpora. At twenty he wrote his first 
mass. 


The First String Quartet 


HREE years later MHaydn’s first 
string quartet brought him the notice 
of the nobility and the patronage of Coun- 
tess Thun who not only shepherded profit- 
able pupils to his door but also influenced 
Count Morzin to give him the baton of his 
own private orchestra, with a munificent 
salary equivalent to a hundred dollars a 
year. It was something like six years 
later that Haydn entered the service of 
the Esterhazy family under whose patron- 
age he continued throughout his life. 
The young man had a romance while 
still conducting the orchestra of Count 
Morzin; he fell deeply in love with the 
daughter of Keller, the wig-maker. The 
girl, however, was in love with religion; 
her ear attuned to celestial harmonies and 
deaf to the melodies of the young genius 
as to his pleading, she turned her back on 
mundane happiness and entered a convent. 
There remained by the hearth an elder 
daughter, a cross-grained virago for whom 
her father had been unable to arrange any 
marriage. Panic-stricken at the thought 
of being compelled to keep her to the end 
of her days, or his, he took advantage of 
the love-lorn Haydn to urge on him this 
daughter as a substitute for the gentle 
nun. Whether the musician really felt 
drawn to the relative of his lost lady-love 
or simply awoke from his trance of misery 
to find himself married to her is -not 
stated; at all events, she became his wife. 
The legend is that Maria Anna used his 
manuscripts for curl-papers, and set her 
hot pots upon them. That she was a 
termagant is nowhere denied; it is even 
stated that she accused him of being too 
poor to pay for his own funeral. There- 
upon the placid Haydn, goaded beyond 
even his large endurance, wrenched open 
a drawer, and, flinging an armful of manu- 
script upon a table, exclaimed : “See those?” 
pointing to the heap. “In case of such an 
eventuality take them to the nearest pub- 
lisher; he will be glad to furnish inter- 
ment fitting for Haydn.” 


Genius Finds Food 


HIS SOUNDS somewhat vain-glori- 

ous ; Haydn, however, was anything but 
conceited, a fact attested to by innumer- 
able anecdotes, among them many con- 
cerning his first London visit, in 1790. In 
that year Prince Nicholas Esterhazy died, 
and his successor, Prince Anton, disbanded 
the chapel choir. Although the position of 
chief musician had proved more or less a 
servile one, owing to the prevailing atti- 
tude of the nobility toward musicians on 
whom they looked as but a small degree 
removed from scullions, the work was not 
arduous. Ample time was left for genius 


to meditate and to crystallize the fruits of 
meditation. 

While Franz Joseph had been musing his 
life away in the seclusion of a princely 
Schloss, the fame of his inspiration had 
traveled. Learning of his release, the 
London impresario Salomon induced him 
to come to England. 

Like so many prophets it remained for 
another country than his own to honor him 
in full measure: England went mad over 
Haydn; pupils flocked to him at extraya- 
gant prices; the Prince of Wales, who was 
something of a musician, took him under 
his wing. It is safe to surmise that the 
naivete of the elderly Austrian was as a 
breath of fresh air to the future George 
IV, at that time a sophisticated, middle- 
aged man ‘bored half to death. 

Shortly thereafter, the Duke of York 
having married the young Prussian Prin- 
cess, the Prince of Wales took his protégé 
to pay a visit to them at Oatlands, the 
three days of which were spent with his 
music; the Prince played with him upon 
the cello, while the new Duchess of York 
quite captured his heart as she sat grace- 
fully at the piano, playing and singing his 
songs, Die liebe kicinec, as he called her, 
further enthralled Hadyn as she sat beside 
him at a performance of one of his sym- 
phonies, humming the airs under her 
breath as the piece proceeded. 

These intimate pictures of genius at the 
hearth-stone of the mighty titillate the 
fancy; moreover they warm the cold 
marble figures of history into glowing life. 
It is in just such situations that the genial 
spirit of the great master displays itself; 
lowly though his origin, his simplicity and 
his unconscious amiability made him a 
welcome guest under the roof of the great. 


The Tenderer Passion 


AYDN was a handsome man, as well 

as gifted with the social graces; such 
being the case, it is not astonishing to learn 
that he was distinctly popular with the 
ladies. Among the earlier women to suc- 
cumb to his fascination was Mme. Pol- 
zelli, a singer in the Esterhazy chapel. 
Another devotee was a Miss Hodges, who 
was, according to Haydn himself, “The 
loveliest woman I ever saw, and a great 
pianoforte player.” 

But the dearest of all his friends was 
Mrs. Schroeter, widow of the Queen’s 
music master, a very handsome woman, 
well over sixty, who fell madly in love 
with the elderly Franz Joseph; that he re- 
turned her passion seems probable, for, re- 
counting some of his history, he said of 
her, “Had I been free I should certainly 
have married her.” 

It is not to be deducted that Haydn was 
a gay Lothario. Nothing is further from 
the truth. Nor was he the “matinee idol” 
type. But, like many another disciple of 
Euterpe, he epitomized enchantment for 
the opposite sex. Nevertheless, although 
Maria Anna, living apart from him in 
Baden, was a wife only in name, Haydn 
did not forget that the law of church and 
state considered him married. 

Entertained by, and entertaining, royalty, 
Haydn nevertheless did not feel that he 
debased his Muse in making it serve his 
humbler friends. He was never happier 
than when surrounded by a group of 
merry-makers, himself creating the main 
diversion with musical jokes perpetrated 


upon various instruments by his clever 
brain and fingers. 

One of the abysmal errors into which 
the uninitiated, casual music-lover is prone 
to fall is the expectation of finding all the 
Classics grandiose. Such humorless in- 
dividuals cannot fail to be bewildered by 
much of Haydn’s music, so full of quaint 
caprice and delicate facetiousness. There 
is not a morbid theme in all his composi- 
tion; when a note of melancholy enters, 
it is a sweet sadness, faintly romantic, 
which fails to distress the listener. Of all 
the masters Haydn can truly be styled the 
“Disciple of Cheer.” 


Haydn Teaches Beethoven 
N 1792 Haydn returned to Vienna, 
where, with the news of foreign laurels 
won preceding him, he was greeted with 
great acclaim. It was during this trium- 
phal sojourn in his old home town that 
the young Beethoven became one of his 
large flock of pupils. The budding genius 
paid the one already in full flower the sum 
of about twenty cents an hour for impart- 
ing knowledge. Haydn proceeded to 
neglect this poor-paying pupil who was so 
cocksuré that the master dubbed him 
“The Great Mogul.” There was never 
any love lost between these two geniuses. 
Though the incompatibility did not reach 
the proportions. of a feud, such as has been 
ascribed to it by some sources, their re- 
lation was in distinct contrast to that which 
existed between the elderly master and the 
young Mozart, a kinship of spirit which 
constitutes one of the idyllic passages of 
musical history. 
While in London, Haydn had heard the 
-great Handel oratorios and had become 
eager to try this field of composition, “In- 
quiry as to how he should go about it 
elicited from a London orchestra leader 
a wide gesture toward the Bible, and the 
terse advice: “There! Take that, and be- 
gin at the beginning.” 


Creation in Fact and Name 


AYDN seems to have followed this 

counsel literally, and the result was 
“The Creation,” written during this two 
year period. It was scheduled for its 
premier in London, March twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred. The score having ar- 
rived from Vienna on the twenty-second 
of the month, there remained to be ac- 
complished the feat of copying all the hun- 
dred and twenty parts. Upon being con- 
gratulated on the successful completion of 
this task, the copyist replied, “We have but 
emulated a great example; it is not the 
first time Creation has been accomplished 
in six days.” 

There are many tales of the great com- 
poser and this surprisingly fresh inspira- 
tion of his advanced age; but none is 
more delightful than that of his last pub- 


lic appearance at “the time “Creation” 
was performed at the University of 
Vienna, eight years after its London 


premiere. 

The day had been bleak and dismal, 
with heavy, lowering clouds hanging 
over the Austrian capital; but at the 
moment when the music of the oratorio 
undergoes a striking change from minor 
to major at the words, Let there be light!, 
the sun burst out in all its glory. A thrill 
passed through the entire audience, and 
Haydn himself, carried away by the 
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phenomenon, rose from the arm-chair, in 
which he had been brought into the audi- 
torium, and, pointing upward, exclaimed: 
“It all came from there!” 

After the success of “Creation,” Haydn 
wrote “The Seasons.” But the undertak- 
ing was too much for the failing strength 
of a man of his advanced years, and it 
proved his last great composition. It has 
been estimated that his works approxi- 
mate a thousand, including a hundred and 
twenty symphonies, seventy-five string 
quartets and thirty trios, to say nothing 
of operas and songs. Most of the vocal 
music was composed at the magnificent 
palace of Esterhaz, on the Neusiedler- 
See, where the Esterhazy family strove to 
out-shine Versailles. Speaking of his life 
there, Haydn said: “I was cut off from 
the world; there was no one to torment 
or confuse me, and I was forced to be- 
come original.” 


The Tactful “Farewell” 


ANY OF the musicians, employed by 

the Esterhazy, had families in Vienna 
and were utterly weary of the long ex- 
tended stays made at the Schloss by Prince 
Nicholas who adored the place. It was 
this circumstance which led Haydn to 
compose the “Farewell Symphony.” 

At the time it was presented the Ester- 
hazy family and their guests, a brilliant 
company had assembled. The first move- 
ment of the new symphony began blithely 
enough, but it gradually grew soft and 
dreamy, then sad, ‘long-drawn-out and 
mournful, a distinct novelty in Haydn’s 
music. At length the instruments set up 
a sorrowful moaning. One after another 
they ceased to play. First one musician 
and then another blew out his candle, 
put his fiddle or his oboe under his arm 
and walked out. The Prince’s favorite 
violinist ended on a cadenza and was off, 
leaving Haydn alone with his baton. 

“Tf they all go,” exclaimed the be- 
wildered Prince, “we may as well go 
too.” 

Which was just the thought Haydn was 
trying to convey, hoping thereby to 
shorten the stay at Esterhaz. 
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The Ox and the Razor 


OMe OF his compositions have more 
unique titles, even perplexing in their 
seeming incongruity, until the tale of their 
inspiration is revealed. Thus it is with 
“The Ox’s Minuet,” and “The Razor 
Quartet.” Of the former it is told that 
a butcher came to Haydn, not yet be- 
come celebrated, and begged him to com- 
pose something for’ Fraulein Butcher’s 
wedding. Haydn, who was notoriously 
obliging, did so, and was shortly aston- 
ished to hear the self-same music per- 
formed under his window. Looking out, 
his astonishment turned to amazement, 
for the street-band surrounded what his 
eyes told him was a reincarnation of Jo, 
gold horns, garlanded neck and all! It 
was but Herr Butcher’s attempt to re- 


pay professional courtesy with profes- 
sional courtesy! Long might Haydn pro- 
test that he could not use an ox in his 
business. The ox was his, willy-nilly! 
History fails to relate of the subsequent 
disposition of the ox, but one fancies it 
became a white elephant, and, doubtless, 
eventually a pot-roast. 

As to “The Razor Quartet,” its appella- 
tion was the result of an incident at Ester- 
haz, whence Bland, the London music- 
publisher, had followed Haydn for the 
purpose of wheedling some masterpieces 
out of him. 

Passing the musician’s door one morn- 
ing, -the publisher beheld the master 
struggling with a dull razor. 

“T’d give my best quartet for a decent 
blade!” exclaimed the annoyed Haydn. 

Bland let no grass grow under his feet, 
but pelted off after his own set of cutlery 
which he presented to Haydn. As good 
as his word the master went to a drawer 
and pulled out a sheaf of manuscript 
which he laid in the- arms of the clever 
English publisher, 

A dissertation on the merits of “Papa 
Haydn’s” brain-children, of his place in 
the field of classic honors, is outside the 
province of this rambling little tale of 
Franz Joseph Haydn, the delightful human 
being. 

An authoritative biographer had said of 
him: “He did not scale Olympus, nor 
talk in the accents of the gods. His ut- 
terances consisted rather in unaffected 
bits of cheerfulness.” 

So, after hearing Beethoven soar as the 
eagle, or Wagner rend the heavens with 
the lightnings of his emotions, after toss- 
ing on the stormy sea of modern har- 
monies, it is with relief one returns to the 
rippling stream. of Haydn’s’ melodies, 
blithe with the buoyancy, the sunny 
spontaneity, of his own charming per- 
sonality. 

Haydn’s star was setting as “that of 
the Terrible Corsican rose. When the 
veteran composer lay dying, the troops 
of Napoleon battered at the gates of 
Vienna. Some of the officers even stood 
about the bed on which Haydn was draw- 
ing his last slow breaths. After the fall 
of the city, these same men, an _ in- 
congruous company, the disciples of all 
that stood for ruthless greed and power, 
devastation and dissolution, attended the 
funeral of the author of “Creation.” 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MISS 
ALLIS’S ARTICLE 


1. In what way did Haydn make a liv- 
ing before his days at Esterhdzy? 

2. What marks of honor was Haydn 
shown in England? 

3. What was the implication of the 
“Farewell” Symphony? 

4. Give the origins of the names of the 
“The Oxzs Minuet” and “The Razor 
Quartet.” 

5. What was the predominating mood 
in Haydn’s music? 


Griple Germs 


‘By FLORENCE L. Curtiss 


In learning the meaning of different mu- 
sical terms children will find much joy in 
the game of Triple Terms. First a list 
of such terms should be set down, such as: 
“legato—smooth, graceful”; “crescendo— 
growing louder, increasing in power”; 
“allegro—lively, rapidly.” 

Then enough cards should be cut out 
to supply six to each player. Each should 
be the size of an ordinary playing card and 
each should have written on it one of the 
musical terms. Any number of children 
may play, the game having rules like that 
of “Authors.” 

The child whose “turn” it is calls for a 
phrase which will help to complete a book 


of “triple terms.” He must pronounce the 
words correctly. Once a book (three 
cards containing words of the same mean- 
ing) is obtained, it is laid aside. A child 
must always give up a card in his posses- 
sion if he is asked for it. When a player 
fails to get a card he wishes, it is the next 
player’s turn. At the end of the game the 
player having the largest number of “books” 
wins. 

The “Triple Term” game helps the chil- 
dren to pronounce correctly and to learn 
and remember the meaning of musical 
terms through the constant repetition in 
asking for cards needed to fill out their 
books, 


Musical Jargon of the Radio (Cla i 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical 
Heard Daily Over the Radio 


By Epwarp EttswortH HipsHer 


Part XXVI 


Threnody (from the Greek) : 
of grief; a lamentation; a dirge. 
kOe Ok OX 
Toccata (Italian, tawk-kah'-tah) : From 
toccare, to touch; and so a piece designed 
especially to display the touch and execu- 
tion of the performer as well as the spe- 
cial powers. of his instrument. Bach 
brought this form to its greatest height 
and left the most. distinctive examples of 
this art; though it has been practiced by 
most of the important composers through- 
out musical history. 
* ok Ok * 
Toccatina (Italian, tawk'-kah-tee'-nah) : 


A small toccata. 
x Ok Ok Ok 


A song 


Tone-Poem: 
form and with a definite program, similar 
to the Symphonic Poem, which see. The 
Tone-Poem, however, may be adapted to 
a single instrument, such as the organ or 


piano, as in MacDowell’s “A Scottish 
Tone-Poem.” 

ea kl Shae 
Transcription: A paraphrase. The 


adaptation of a composition for a voice, an 
instrument, or a combination of these, for 
which it was not originally intended. 

A brilliant show piece based on melodies, 
as from an opera, or on some standard 
composition as are the Liszt transcriptions 
of the Schubert songs. 

$k IE 


Trilogy: A series of three operas or 
oratorios based on a continuous narrative. 
kK OK Ok Ox 
Trinkgesang (German, trink '-gay- 
sahng): A drinking song. 

* ok k 


Trio (Italian, tree’-oh): A composition 
for three voices or instruments. 

The classic instrumental trio is for piano, 
violin and violoncello; and in this form 
both classic and modern composers have 
left specimens scarcely second in value to 
their quartets. 

The second theme, or. movement, of 
many dance forms—such as the minuet, 
gavotte or march—is commonly designated 
as a trio, probably because originally this 
was so often written for only three instru- 
ments. 

* ok Ok Ox ' 

Triumphal March (French, Marche 
Triomphale, marsh tree-awm-fal;  Ger- 
man, Triumphmarsch,  tree-wmf-marsh; 
Italian, Marcia Trionfale, mar-cheeah 
tree-awn'-fah-lay, with the ee but very 
lightly sounded in cheeah): A march for 
the accompaniment of a grand military or 
other procession, or royal or any imposing 
pageantry. 

The music will express grandeur and 
pomp and yet festivity; and if there be 
marchers they will take but two steps in 
the usual four-beat measure, thus lending 
stateliness to their movements. Excellent 
examples are the Coronation March from 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” the Solemn 
March and Chorus from  Beethoven’s 
“Ruins of Athens,” and the great March 
in Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” 

* ok * x 


Tutti (Italian, toot-tee): All. A pas- 
sage for the full vocal and instrumental 
forces. 

In complex works this term is used after 
solo passages, for combined musical forces. 

In concertos, passages for the orchestra 
are thus indicated. 


act > 
A composition free in 


THE B 


Unitary Form: A form in w 

a single theme is used. The hymr 

a good example, also the usual f 

such as: Home, Sweet Home 

Laurie; and Suwannee River. 
x kk * 


(French, vahlse): 
Pe ; 
Variations: Originally variatic 
formed by merely more or less 
figurations and entbeliehe a 
the melody. 
In the more modern Theme wit: 
tions—as created by Bach, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahm 
is no limit other than that of the i 
genius and fancy of the comp 
they have resorted to every 
melodic, harmonic, and rhyt 
formation that could present tl 
in any change of form or senti 
kok ok OX 


Varsovienne (French, valr-so- 
Italian, Varsoviana, vahr-so-vee- 
A dance with certain characteris 
Mazurka and Redowa, and sc 
taking its name from the Ital 
French Varsovia (Warsaw, ho 
Mazurka). It originated in Fran 
a favorite of the Empress Eugé: 
was much used at balls in the 71 
A Tonal, tune was: i 


Valse 


The movement is rather slow; 
long, accented notes at the be 
alternate measures coincide with | 
the dance-steps. { 

Pe oe j 

Venite (Latin Vuigate, vay 
A familiar name for the 
Psalm, sung in the morning ser 
Anglican (Episcopal) Church, jv 
the Psalm of the day. q 

x ok Ok * 

Verset (English and F: 
Versette, ver-set'-tuh; 
vayr-set’-toh) : 
lude for the organ. 

* oe 

Vespers (English; French, 
pray; Italian, Vespro, vey’- 
evening service in which so! 
nates. i 

* Oe Ok Ok 

Villanella (Italian, veel’ 
French, Villanelle, ve 
Italian folk-song of the six 
related to the madrigal but m 
humorous in character. Also a ¢ 
singing, in the same style. __ 

* * 30 KU 

Vocalise (French, vo-cal-ees) | 

exercise, especially on the vowel : 


Do-re-mi’s, 
* *) See 


Volkslied (German, fo 

folk-song, which see. 
* * * * 

Voluntary: An instrumen } 

organ) number, before, di ‘ 

religious service. As an 

a choral piece is sometir 

(Continued on page 
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High Lights in the History of Piano Gechnic 


By FLrorENceE LEONARD 


) ONE teacher seems to have con- 
‘ered the fact that there were 
many types of hands and brains, 
tit what was suitable for him, him- 
light not be suitable for another 


inot strange that this should be the 

so early a period of method-mak- 
ie that the group of pedagogues who 
Hd next should have continued ‘so 
he same path does seem remark- 


int the teachers were all 
i)the quiet arm. The only move- 
lermitted to the arm was turning 
tin passages, by some players. 


sh Described Effects, Not Causes 
ls the effect of the playing rather 
it the causes or the mechanism that 
tlorded by the critics and scribes, ex- 
s)perhaps in the case of the great 
iMwhen words failed the writers. 

ieading of Mozart’s playing, for in- 
\/one’s imagination must supply the 
pf phrasing, the flow of pearling 
the rapture of feeling which no 
‘layer could impart to the delicate, 
fiality of the harpsichord notes. For 
‘ker has been able to describe them. 
Hooker says, “Melody is for the 
‘|p of men’s hearts and the sweet- 
if their affections toward God,” the 
lears that quality of Mozart’s! 


ic, Not Feeling, the Desideratum 
the average virtuosi were praised 
terms of velocity and clearness, 
ded for power and speed and even- 
; tone. One critic speaks vaguely 
btleties of touch.” But again he 
| clear and precise playing, elegance 
filliancy. The word “warmth” is 
juously absent until the days of 
enner and Cramer. 
jo the means of training the hand, 
leems to have been one general rule, 
| and complete training of the 
\” as one author puts it. “Independ- 
was also an important principle, and 
that each finger should be able to 
and to play firmly without disturb- 
Quiet position of the other fingers 
he hand. 
agth and velocity were to be derived 
€ry many repetitions of exercises 
issages. This was a second impor- 
inciple, though by no means sec- 
in importance. 
Cises for these purposes multiplied 
from the day of P. E. Bach to 
Riimself, who made so exhaustive 
ion of figures and combination 
ers, that one would think he had 
g for his successor to do. 


Piano and Richness of Tone 

f about the year1800, as the Eng- 
jo Came more and more into 
reads of “richness,” “plastic 
in addition to “clearness and 
“quiet and smoothness,” 
ity.” It was said that Kalk- 
of the “purified execution, as- 
clear scales and double notes,” 

nth.” And this remark indi- 
mportant change in pianos, in 
public taste. The era of feel- 
well been said, is about to sup- 


Part III 


Beethoven 


oe this is also the period of Beethoven 

(1770-1828). Something of Bee- 
thoven’s “methods” may be gleaned from 
the commentators, even though his over- 
whelming gifts were too great for the 
analytical powers of his hearers. 

Apparently he played “with contact” 
rather than with stroke; with a tone which 
he felt in the keys, supplemented by the 
richness which dwelt in his heavily built 
arms and shoulders. Czerny said that his 
fingers were short, strong and broad at the 
tips from much playing. And Beethoven 
himself told Schindler that the hand should 
lie in the keys so that the fingers would 
lift as little as possible, “for only in this 
way is it possible to learn to sing and to 
draw out the tone.” Kerst is authority for 
the statement that he disliked high lifting 
of the fingers, especially in passages. 

In this period belongs also Field (1782) 
whose method was rather definitely ana- 
lyzed. He played with almost perpendicu- 
lar position of the finger-ends, and yet 
was able to impart “varieties of touch, 
beauty, mellowness, singing quality, sweet- 
ness” to his tone. Thus he overcame the 
disadvantages of the vertical position, be- 
cause, as Brendel says, he “pressed with 
perpendicular fingers to the bottom of the 
key.’ Hummel’s tone, according to Bren- 


del, was not full, “because he brought the 
finger-nail over the key.” 


Study of Hand Begins 


By es the day of Field onward, there 

a growing tendency to study the 
hand, to try to find out where strength 
comes from, what elasticity does and what 
it is; what gives endurance, how much 
power is artistic and how it can be 
measured—a tremendous step forward in 
pedagogical outlook! 


Liszt the Player 

1 bs THE history of piano-playing, the 

next great master is’ Liszt—Liszt a 
pupil of Czerny in his early years but so 
far in advance of Czerny’s position, tech- 
nically, that one would think at least a 
generation must have elapsed between the 
two styles. 


Kohler the Pedagogue 
ET IN the history of piano methods, 
the next important name is Kohler, 
Kohler who was a contemporary of Liszt, 
and yet founded his “method” on the prin- 
ciples in use up to the time of Czerny. 
Players blazed a trail. Pedagogues much 
later mapped it. As in the history of 
music itself, composition came first; scales 


sje 


aornnes 


BOURDELLE’S BUST OF BEETHOVEN 


The Artist Conceives of Beethoven as Bacchus Pressing out the Sweets of 


Life for Man. 


The bust won many first prizes in France, 


and chords and treatises on composing 
were formulated later. 

Whatever the reason may be, whether it 
was the strong power of tradition or the 
very nearness of the new manner of play- 
ing, the earlier pedagogues of Liszt’s day 
were unable to analyze and transmit his 
new ideas. (He himself made no attempt 
to teach technic.) In the effort to do this, 
however, many harmful principles ap- 
peared. For the old manner of playing 
could not produce the power and brilliancy 
of the new effect and yet the pedagogues 
tried to get these by forcing the muscles 
to work harder. 

Under the name of Ludwig Kohler 
(1857) appeared the most significant 
treatise or method which had been pub- 
lished up to this time. Kohler was born 
in Braunschweig, and had his musical 
training in Vienna. He called his chief 
book “The Systematic Method for Piano 
Playing and Music,” and Vol. I was “Me- 
chanical Training as the Foundation of 
Technik.” His sub-title explained that the 
work was “a system in accordance with 
nature, not-a system peculiar to an individ- 
ual.” For he thought that he had dis- 
covered ‘the way of using the hands and 
fingers, which was adapted to all hands. 
“The normal hand,” or typical hand, was 
one of his newly coined expressions. 

But he overlooked the important fact 
that in prescribing any one position as 
normal, he was imposing on all hands the 
movement and position which suited Lud- 
wig Kohler’s hands! He had before him 
two utterly different types of hand and 
style—the long, narrow hand of Liszt and 
the broad, short fingered hand of Rubin- 
stein. Both were, to be sure, “new” in 
freedom and brilliancy, yet he attempted 
to base the playing of both on the old idea 
of the quiet arm and quiet hand. He 
must have thought, as so many earnest 
workers think today, that of course the 
old principles still held, of course there 
could be no other approach but by the old 
paths. 

But Kohler has well been called “The 
Father of all Schools of Technic,” because 
he presented a definite classification and 
description of movements, and, in connec- 
tion with these, he gave the most learned 
and comprehensive collection of material. 
In comparing him with Czerny it should 
be remembered that Czerny wrote collec- 
tions of Studies for certain purposes. 
Kohler, however, attempted a graded selec- 
tion of material which should constitute 
a complete “Course,” suitable for any 
teacher to use. In addition, there were 
definite directions for practicing certain 
introductory exercises and for dividing 
the lesson time—as “five to seven minutes 
for technic, at each lesson, for from four 
to six months.” 

In his system—to follow an analysis 
similar to the preceding ones—he advo- 
cates: 

A high seat, 
finger tips. 

Upper arm quiet (“hanging like a wet 
towel,” as Baermann used to quote him). 
It must never move forward, but may 
move diagonally to reach greater distances 
on the larger keyboard. 

The hand must be level; 
must not protrude. 

The fingers must be “half 
that they play “on the cushions.” 


forearm level with bent 


the knuckles 


bent,” so 
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The fingers must always be parallel to 
the keys. 

Instead of forming a straight line from 
1 to 5, he placed the tips so that the third 
finger was furthest forward (toward back 
of keyboard), the second and fourth about 
on a line behind the third, the thumb and 
fifth behind two and four, as: 


3 
ie 
1 5 


Thus the position corresponded very 
nearly the relative length of the fingers. 

In movement, he introduced the “ham- 
mer stroke” from knuckle and from wrist. 
The lift was to be high or low, according 
to the needs of the player—as he saw 
them. If the legato was not good, the lift 
should be low. If the player was very 
indolent, the lift must be high, an inch 
and a half. 

His exercises included the “supporting 
fingers,” that is, one or more fingers held 
stationary on the keys, while the other 
fingers played, to develop the so-called 
“independence.” 

In scales or arpeggios he allowed the 
hand to be held a little higher than in other 
passages, so that the thumb might have 
the required room. But the elbow had to 
remain quiet. “The hand must always 
glide quietly, the back of it being like a 
gently floating boat.” 

The thumb must always 
the keys. 

In melody playing there must not be 
teo much pressure from the hand. The 
pressure must be a part of the touch “To 
accent the melody notes, imagine that the 
keys are an elastic air cushion, which 
must be pressed down.” 

The attempt to develop strength while 
keeping a quiet arm and hand was doubt- 
less what led to the following observa- 
tions :— 

“Firmly held fingers are the only means 
of playing correctly.” 

“The fingers must be lifted high, with 
tension, and the stroke must be swift. 
There must ‘be a slight pressure after the 
note is sounded.” (The first appearance 
of the theory of “after pressure.’ Neither 
of these last two ideas is found in the 
earlier methods.) 


remain over 


“The difficulties of the hand can be over- 


come by daily mechanical playing.” 

Kohler taught the hammer stroke from 
the wrist as well as from the finger. Hand 
and fingers were to be “held as usual, but 
quite rigidly. Lift the hand from the 
wrist before the stroke; then strike sud- 
denly, and instantly bring the hand _ bacic 
to its original position. This is called 
staccato playing.” 

He taught also the stroke of the fore- 
arm from the elbow. 

It will be evident to any one who glances 
through the Kohler books that he is wholly 
occupied with the mechanical aspect of 
playing, and not with the idea of tone 
production, with any problems such as 
pressure versus stroke, or arm participa- 
tion. Though he recognizes four levers— 
tip-joint, knuckle, hand (from wrist), 
forearm, he is satisfied with the superficial 
aspect of touch, the obvious and mechani- 
cal “stroke.” 

Kohler’s followers may be counted in 
thousands, if indeed they are not innu- 
merable. 

Almost simultaneously with Kohler’s 
method appeared the books of the Stuttgart 
method, that of Lebert and Stark. 

The real name of Lebert was Levy. 
He was trained in music at Prague, under 
Tomaschek and D. Weber. Then he re- 
moved to Munich to teach, and started a 
music school there. But after a time he 
took up his residence in Stuttgart, and 
together with Stark and others founded 
the so-called “Stuttgart School.” It was 
this school which was, in a sense, the rival 
of the Kullak school in Berlin, as a prep- 


aration for those students who aspired to 
study with Liszt. Students had a fashion 
of going “for a season” to Stuttgart. 

Ludwig Stark was the man to whom the 
chief credit for the books of the “Method” 
must be given. He was born in Munich, 
and studied under the Lachners. The great 
value of the books themselves lies in the 
grouping together of studies in certain 
graded forms of composition. (The Cotta 
Edition of the Beethoven Sonatas is an 
outgrowth of this work). The books at- 
tempt to give a scrupulously graded di- 
gest of the material needed for the be- 
ginner from the time he learns c, d, e, f, g 
in the treble to the day when he masters 
the Concert Etudes written by Liszt and 
others for the final volume. They con- 
tain much useful material and much that 
is dry and pedantic. 

The method of using the hands taught 
not merely that the arm should be held 
quietly. It required muscular contraction 
in this quietness, for the student was made 
to hold a book between arm and body, by 
pressing the arm against the side. (This 
was also taught by Ehrlich and others, 
but seems to have originated at Stuttgart.) 

The lift was high. It was made with 
tension, like Kohler’s, often with extreme 
tension. When the finger was lowered, 
it was thrust down swiftly with force, 
and thus, again, with tension. A more 
exacting form of gymnastics could hardly 
be devised. Independence, sheer force, 
hammer stroke were the ideals in view. 

Power! Endurance! These the student 
must acquire in addition to velocity, and 
as yet no pedagogues had discovered how 
to acquire them without sacrificing tone 
quality and endangering the mechanism of 
hand and arm. 


Performers Not Adequate Teachers 


ve" THERE was Tausig who knew 
intuitively how to play the closing 
pages of the E minor Concerto of Chopin 
in octaves instead of single notes. There 
was Theodor Kullak who could play dou- 
ble thirds, and could not teach them unless 
his pupil survived the thousand repetitions 
and suddenly found “the knack.” 

The prescription was always the same, 
to practice these difficulties on and on, 
loud and fast (after some slow practice 
at first), till they “came.” In very many 
cases they never “came,” despite the ar- 
duous practice. Kullak would say to Amy 
Fay, “Practice always, Fraulein. Time 
will do it for you some day. Hold your 
hand any way that is easiest for you.” 


Variations of Pupils 

N CONSIDERING these methods, as 
all others, indeed, it is well to remem- 
ber that teacher and pupil may differ. The 
pupil may not understand what points to 
emphasize, may cultivate more stiffness 
than was intended, may—and often does— 
add certain ideas of his own which even 
contradict the original ideas of his teacher. 
As Rogers says, “So much more certain 
is the pupil than the master can ever be.” 
The writer is reminded of a teacher- 
pupil of one of the best known modern 
masters. She wished her pupils to loosen 
the elbow, so that they might play Mozart 
well. To this end she installed a punch- 
ing bag in the studio! “A punching bag 

and Mozart!” cried the horrified master. 


Harmful Principles 


S° ONE must not necessarily attribute 
to Kohler and to Stark themselves as 
players the extreme stiffness which has 
resulted from their teachings. Neverthe- 
less extreme tension, motioneless arm, fin- 
ger independence, hammer stroke, sheer 
muscular force are ideas which they spon- 
sored, and these ideas resulted in stiffness, 
bad tone and injury to the muscles. 


(Continued on page 586) 


NE OF Arnold Schénberg’s most 

formidable works, as regards size, 

has been recorded by Victor. This 
is his “Gurre-Lieder,” a work for several 
soloists, chorus and augmented orchestra. It 
was recorded at a performance in April 
which Stokowski sponsored in Philadel- 
phia. Three performances at that time 
were given in Philadelphia, and one later 
in New York. Radio listeners will recall 
no doubt the broadcast of one of those per- 
formances. 

The soloists for these occasions were 
Paul Althouse, Jeannette Vreeland, Rose 
Bampton, Abrasha Robofsky, Robert Betts 
and Benjamin de Loache, the latter a 
speaker. The recording of this gigantic 
work is a remarkable one, of which Vic- 
tor, its sponsors, can be justly proud. 
Whether it will ever repay their efforts 
for its perpetuation in the wax, however, 
is another question, since such music is un- 
likely to be acclaimed by the majority. The 
recording, however, is very remarkable and 
proves an advance in more ways than one 
in the art of recording. In the first place, 
it was made during the performance and 
presents a most convincing and lifelike 
reproduction of the work. In the second 
place, it is the first set in which Victor’s 
new type of record material has been used. 
This material, which is much thinner and 
more flexible than the old, is absolutely 
noiseless. The set is issued both in the 
regular seventy-eight revolution records 
and also in the long-playing record, which 
revolves at thirty-three and a third revo- 
lutions. The better recording is to be 
found in the regular records, since, as 
usual, the long-playing records lack depth 
and height. 


The Early Schonberg 


Soe THE music of Schdnberg in re- 
cent years has incited no end of hostile 
comment, with its wholly cerebral quali- 
ties, its uncompromising and constricted 
style which one of our foremost critics has 
called “test-tube music,” it is most interest- 
ing to hear this work of his youth, written 
when his ideas were entirely different. The 
“Gurre-Lieder,” which is best termed a 
cantata, was written in 1901, when the com- 
poser was twetity-six years of age. Its 
instrumentation was not completed, how- 
ever, until 1911, and its first performance 
was not given until 1913. The text of this 
work was taken from a poem by the Dan- 
ish poet, Jacobsen. It tells of King Wal- 
demar’s hopeless passion for Tove, the 
beautiful. Married, for reasons of state, 
to another whom he does not love, Walde- 
mar still continues his devotion of Tove, 
setting her up in his favorite castle called 
Gurre. Queen Helvig, wild with jealousy, 
brings about Towve’s death, The King’s 
grief thereafter is terrible to behold, and 
his curses are fearful to hear. Because of 
his blasphemies, he is condemned, after 
death, to hunt nightly in a wild chase 
across the sky. His love, however, proves 
stronger than his damnation, for he finds 
that all Nature speaks to him of Tove, 
and each morning he finds Tove in the 
reawakening beauty of the world.” 

The musical structure which Schénberg 
has built about this poem is, as we have 
said, titantic in size, far too pretentious 
and. cumbersome in its romantic grandeur 
and too reminiscent of Wagner and 
Strauss to be convincing. True, there are 
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RECORDS AND RADIO- 


By PETER HUGH REED 


premonitions of the later 
some sections, most not: 
where the speaker employs | 
half-song, which the 
Sprechgesang, above the 
these sections are unfort 
On the whole, the work 
the creation too impotent ‘ 
interest throughout. Stok 
ceive considerable com 
notable showmanship in p 
work for the first time to A 
ences, but it is doubtful 
will receive sufficient comm 
after all is adjudged from sales 
cordings are concerned, to me 
effort of issuing it. As a perfor 
a concert-hall, the “Gurre-Li 
sented, as one critic observed, a 
enlivening soirée for an evenir 
is extremely dubious to belie 
recordings will prove as variab 
tainment in the home (Victor se 


The “Waldstein” — 
MAY pianists interpret Bi 
“Waldstein Sonata,’ Op: 
bombastic manner, over-emphas 
dramatic import. Sensational + 
Beethoyen’s piano sonatas are lat 
applied. Particularly is this tru 
“Waldstein,” which owes its ¢ 
the composer’s passionate loye 
One should remember that Nat 
him a genuine friend, “to who 
turn for consolation in sorro 
been pointed out that the 
Sonata” owes its particular i 
the same countryside as 
“Pastoral Symphony” and t 
“Pastoral Sonata,” Opus 28. 
ten at Dobling in 1804. 
Wilhelm Kempff, young 
has recently recorded for Polyde 
many several of the most popula 
thoven’s piano sonatas. The rec 
the piano in all of these is that 0! 
best we have had so far, for t 
quality so often sought in pié 
ings is captured throughout. | 
who reissue the Polydor reco 
country, have brought fo 
performance of the familiar 
popular “Waldstein.’ To say t 
the finest recording of this sona 
is insufficient praise. Kempft 
musical significance of this w 
praiseworthy manner, placing 1 
and above its dramatic import. — 
is wise, for, as we have previot 
over-emphasis can so easily de 
sical beauties and_ its 
(Brunswick discs 90227, 8 and 9 


Bach Double Co 


NEW recording of Ba 
Concerto in D Minor,” 
lins and chamber orchestra, 
sued by Victor in their album 
played by Arnold and Alma Re 
guished Viennese violinists, th 
being, besides the Cow 
Vienna Orchestra, the der 
violinist of the Rosé Quartet. 
Music-lovers who have kn 
mired the pre-electrical re 
work by Kreisler and Zi 
come this as significant news, 
the performance does not 
eclipse or equal their inte 
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By Domenico Domenichino 


] ST. CECILIA 
| 


ILE we can trace to Germany so 
(Vimany of the improvements which 
|pive us the musical instruments of 


yitaly is the true cradle of the art 
ippe. Thus it becomes very interest- 
<itudy the varying shapes of different 
<of instruments used in Italy from 
‘lays to the eighteenth century. One 
|| pleasures experienced in visiting 
hibition of Italian Art held at the 
iJAcademy, London (an exhibition 
(je thousand pictures by great mas- 
ht from the Royal and private gal- 
sbf Italy and other countries in Eu- 
ind even from private collections in 
Inited States, and valued at over 
00 sterling), is the opportunity it 
-| of studying how the old Italian 
s viewed this subject. There are a 
umber of pictures in which music 
e form gives added meaning to the 
itions. 

bint which is striking at the outset 
‘h an investigation is that general 
‘ic types—such as the conventional 
‘lyre and the yard long trump with 
jouth—are rarely introduced. Just 
jcostumes in which the artists clothe 
bligious characters (even personages 
‘blical history) and the scenery in 
‘|they are posed are intensely local, 
fe: the landscape, architecture, dress 
cessories of their own country and 


E 
i] 


| so the musical instruments are 
(used in their own day, which makes 
‘idence of these pictures all the more 


| Fifteenth Century Orchestra 
PLENDID instance of this is pro- 
\ded by the famous “Madonna dell’ 
stra,” by Giovanni Boccati, an Um- 
artist who flourished about 1435 to 
It is painted in a style having some 
S with the work of the primitives. 
irgin is seated on a throne under a 
itred baldaquin, with the Child in 
while an orchestra of angels sur- 
the throne, with baby angels in the 
found. It is the angelic orchestra 
emands our attention, for they are 
& On a great many instruments com- 
that period. The first angel on the 
Playing on a lute of a fairly ad- 
H type, with its half melon body, 
neck and head at right angles to it, 
id sound holes pierced in rose form. 
jody is seen to be inlaid with stripes. 
}were often made of wood and ivory, 
n in the group of musical instru- 
by Evaristo Baschenis (1617-1677) 
the back of the lute is shown. In 
Cases, the body is actually ribbed, a 
Of corrugations, as shown by a sepia 
s by Giovanni da Udine, 


From the (@radles of 
Ptusical Art 


Pusical Instruments in the Pictorial 


Art of Italy 


By Guy Capocan RoTHERY 


Derived from the Arabian Oud (el’ 
oud, liuto, lute), this instrument found 
its way into Italy through Spain about 
the ninth century and soon spread over 
Europe, remaining popular well into the 
seventeenth century, giving rise to the 
guitar and other instruments. 

The next angel on the left holds a tam- 
bourine and the third a pair of cymbals 
of a decidedly Oriental type. On the right 
the first angel is playing on a small hand 
harp, of beautiful curves, with rather nar- 
row sounding board. The long pillar and 
sounding board broadening at the base 
came later with the increase in size. It 
appears to have originated in a compro- 
mise between the lyre and the ancient 
Egyptian gigantic harp which had no front 
pillar. 


Early Fiddle 


EXT TO the harpist is an angel play- 

ing a keyed wind instrument, serpen- 
tine in form; and then comes one playing 
on an early type of fiddle having a pear- 
shaped body and very short neck with 
voluted head. It is the shape weH known 
in North Europe from the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries. The bridge is shown, 
while the sound holes are distributed on 
the principle of the lute; but the bowing 
and fingering are typical of violin playing 
and appear to have been suggested by the 
“crowd” (an ancient Celtic instrument). 
One of the baby angels plays the dulcimer, 
well established at an early date in Vene- 
tia and Lombardy; below him another 
plays a miniature hurdy-gurdy, more com- 
monly seen in the shape of the organis- 
trum, a large guitar-shaped instrument with 
a wheel piercing the sound board and 
plucking the strings by being turned by 
a handle at the end. On thé opposite side 


we see a handsome example of the port- 
able or hand organ, known as the regal 
or regals. These were used chiefly, if 
not entirely, for choral purposes. 

There is an earlier pictorial representa- 
tion of a regals in London, by an Italian 
artist, Melozzo da Forli, in the National 
Gallery, where an angel is shown holding 
a small instrument, fitted with stops, like 
pistons, instead of the flat keys, while the 
double row of pipes slant up at an angle, 
the lower end having an architectural 
facade. At Beverley Minister there is a 
sculptured figure playing on a hand organ 
with a single row of pipes (regal), while 
at Melrose Abbey an angel holds in his 
arms a regal with pipes in double sets, 
like those in Boccati’s picture, 


Primitive Bagpipe 

THER instances of orchestral attend- 
O ants on the Virgin and Child are to 
be seen. A very beautiful rendering of the 
subject by Marco Zoppo (1433-1498), 
now the property of Viscount Wimborne, 
shows an angel on each side blowing 
trumpets and behind them others playing 
bagpipes, while below another plays a 
viol, and a sixth a dulcimer. The bag- 
pipes are of quite primitive form, such as 
are common to this day in Calabria and 
other mountainous districts: a smallish 
bag made out of a kid or lamb skin, with 
two short pipes. There are other ex- 
amples by Stefano da Verona (1375-1451), 
by Caterino and Danato (second half of 
fourteenth century). A well shaped dulci- 
mer appears again played by a small angel 
at the foot of the throne in which St. 
Peter, wearing the tiara and cope, sits be- 
tween the standing figures of St. John the 
Baptist and St. Paul, in a painting by 
Cima da Corregliano (1459-1517). 


THE REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
By Michelangelo Caraviaggio 
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PORTRAIT OF A MUSICIAN ATTRIBUTED 
TO COSIMO TURA 
National Gallery of Ireland 


In the 


A fanciful form of the lyre is seen in 
a charming picture of the “Court of 
Apollo” by Perugino (1446-1523), in 
which the first of the four almost nude 
figures standing in a paved courtyard with 
landscape background leans on a scrolled 
metaled framed instrument having five 
very short strings. It is not, of course, a 
representation of any type of lyre. 

Mention has already been made of the 
lute. A fine rendering of this instrument 
is seen in “The Lute Player” by Barta- 
lomeo Veneto, which shows the half length 
of a fresh-complexioned young woman 
with brown curls falling over her shoulders 
seated behind a balustrade on which a 
musical score rests, plucking at the instru- 
ment. 


Viol with Variations 


F STRING instruments played with 

the bow these old Italian Masters 
give us many examples, with some inter- 
esting variations. In a portrait of a 
“Maker of Musical Instruments”  at- 
tributed to Cosimo Tura (1420-1495), lent 
by the National Gallery of Ireland, Dub- 
lin, we see the half length of a hard fea- 
tured young man with long hair, wearing 
a black fur-trimmed gown and black cap, 
tuning a viol of the usual five-stringed 
type, but having the uncommon outside 
one-tone tuning cord. The method of 
housing the pegs is most interesting, and 
we see how the hollow head and the neck 
are embellished with carving, inlay or 
painting. All three methods were ex- 
tensively applied at that period and much 
later. 

The body is of the usual early shape 
for the vielle and the viol da Gamba. 
Evidently he was a first-class craftsman 
for his shapes are good, as witness the 
bow resting on his left arm, the lute and 
violin on the lower shelf and the flutes 
above. A fine but less detailed example of 
the viol is given by Raphael in a silver 
point print on greenish ground, represent- 
ing an angel musician and said by Venturi 
to be a study for that Master’s picture of 
the Coronation of the Virgin in the Vat- 
ican, though it was not actually used for 
that purpose. 

An extremely primitive type of the 
violin is seen in Cima da Conegliano’s 
“Apollo and Marsyas before Midas,” from 
the Royal Gallery, Parma. Apollo, nude 
but for the chlamys draped over his left 
shoulder and back, is holding a large 
cithara, but of the violin class, as the 
divine player is using a bow and not a 
plectrum. It shows the transition stage 
from the rota, with its long body, short 
neck and scrolled head. Marsyas is rep- 
resented as holding a small mandolina 
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which is somewhat like a small lute; but 
here we see the head curved inwards, 
while Marsyas has a short, strong bow, 
in place of the plectrum commonly used 
with the mandolina and the large man- 
dola. Much the same instruments are 
shown in another “Judgment of Midas” 
by Cima, which has been sent from Den- 
mark by Count Molke. 


More Modern Curves 

MORE modern pattern of the violin 

is seen in Baschini’s picture, though, 
unfortunately, we see only the back, so 
that we have nothing to learn about the 
bridge, frets and sound holes; but the 
beautiful outline, the slight swelling of the 
back and graceful curves of the head are 
exquisitely reproduced. It is this type of 
instrument, only again imperfectly shown, 
that we find introduced in Michaelangelo 
Caravaggio’s large canvas of “The Rest 
on the Flight into Egypt.” It represents 
the Holy Family at rest in a picturesque 
landscape. Joseph seated holds up a 
musical score to an angel who plays the 


violin. Only part of the instrument and 
the bow are seen; but these and the finger- 
ing are most carefully drawn. In other 
respects it is a great and attractive pic- 
ture, as good in composition and perfection 
of detail as it is delicate in coloring. 
The spiritual influence suggested in this 
painting of Caravaggio is also seen in 
Domenico Domenichino’s St. Cecilia, lent 
by the Liverpool Corporation from the 
Walker Art Gallery. The girlish figure, 
standing, is turned slightly to the left, her 
turbaned head tilted back, the pleading 
eyes, uplifted, while she holds in her left 
hand a violin resting upright on a balus- 
trade, the right holding the bow, which 
she draws slowly across the strings. As 
much care has been devoted to the paint- 
ing of the instrument as to the lovely face, 
neck, hands and the accessories of cos- 
tume. The model must have been taken 
from one of the best instruments of the 
time, for there is perfection in outline, in 
the scrolled sound holes and the minute 
finish. Whether the artist had any justi- 
fication for the attitude is another matter; 


A VENETIAN GALA CONCERT 
By Francesco Guardi 


A Half Million Dollars in Ptusical Scholarships 


Among the Pines 

N MICHIGAN, Anprian COoLLecE at 

Adrian, Apion CoLiece at Albion, 
ALMA CoLLecGe at Alma and HI LispaALe 
CoLiece at Hillsdale, each has a special 
fund of $250 for music scholarship pur- 
poses. Hope Cotrecr, Holland, offers two 
scholarships of $125 each and one at $75. 
Outer Cotirce at Olivet offers one full 
scholarship of $250 annually and nine par- 
tial scholarships in varying amounts, with 
a combined value of $570. Music pupils 
of the Freshman class at Suomi CoLvEcE, 
Hancock, are eligible for numerous par- 
tial scholarships offered regular students. 
The University or MicwicAN at Ann 
Arbor has a regular fund of $250 cash 
for annual distribution. 

Five Wisconsin colleges report the fol- 
lowing: Bertorr Cortrcr at Beloit offers 
two scholarships of $125 each for the year 
and monitorships valued at $50. Law- 
RENCE Co.LiecEe at Appleton has an annual 
fund of $250. Mr-wauKre-DowNner CoL- 
LEGE at Milwaukee has a specific music 
grant of $250 and in addition numerous 
regular scholarships and loan funds which 
are available to all students. Ripon Cor- 
LEGE at Ripon has $250 yearly for scholar- 


it is rather a subordina- 
tion of the instrument to 
the voice, used more as 
anaccompaniment than for 
its own grandeur of sound. 


The Choral Orchestra 


ERHAPS this idea 

may have been in 
the mind of the painter, 
as it was in that of Boc- 
cati when painting the 
“Madonna dell’ Orches- 
tra,” for the Choral Or- 
chestra, common enough 
all over Europe in early 
days, lasting, indeed, in 
English rural parishes 
well into the nineteenth 
century, long remained 
in fashion in Italy. A 
striking illustration of 
this is afforded by Fran- 
cesco Guardi’s medium- 
sized canvas representing 
a crowded concert and 
ball given to the Grand 
Duke Paul and Grand 
Duchess Maria Feodo- 
rowna of Russia in the 
Sala dei Filarmonici at 
Venice in 1782. The su- 
perb rococo decorated 
Hall is full of animated 
figures, but the chief in- 
terest lies in the three 
tiered musicians’ gallery where we see 
twenty women stringed-instrumentalists in 
the two lower tiers and vocalists above. It 
is not clear whether the violinists are also 
singing, but it is certainly a notable in- 
stance of so strong a feminine orchestra- 
choir at that date. This canvas comes 
from the Pinakothek in Munich, but there 
is a companion to it, showing another 
scene in the entertainment of the Russian 
royalty, now in the United States. 

Grand as are the mass of paintings on 
view, one rather regrets the paucity of 
domestic interiors, even of the kind repre- 
sented by the Venetian festival, for these 
would doubtless have given us valuable 
indications of other old instruments, par- 


By Ros Roy PEERY 
Part IV 


ship purposes. Tue Scuoor or Music of 
the University or Wisconsin, Madison, 
while having no music funds, has legisla- 
tive scholarships which are open to music 
students as to all other students of the 
University. 

In Minnesota, Carterton CoLiEcE at 
Northfield has a fund of $250 for aid to 
music pupils, The Cotiece or St, CatTu- 
ERINE at St. Paul offers six full scholar- 
ships of $150 each, and twenty-five par- 
tial scholarships of $75 each, making a 
total of $2,775 each year. The INstituTE 
or Musicat Art, St. Paul, has two full 
scholarships of $120 each and about fif- 
teen partial scholarships with estimated 
combined value of $1,140. Mac ALEsTER 
Couttece, St. Paul, distributes $350 per 
year according to need. St. Ovar CoLirce 
at Northfield has an annual grant of $250. 
The University or MINNESOTA at Minne- 
apolis offers two scholarships of $200 each 
and one at $250, 


West We Go 
R Bruen FROM Towa include eight 
institutions. Coz CoLigcr, Cedar 
Rapids, and Cornett Coriecr, Mt. Ver- 
non, each apportion $250 among music 


pupils. Drake University at Des Moines 
offers eight scholarships in varying 
amounts, totaling $2,350. Dusugut Acap- 
EMY OF Music, Dubuque, gives three full 
scholarships of $140 each, and eighteen 
partial scholarships of $12 each. Grrn- 
NELL CoLLecEe at Grinnell offers two cash 
scholarships of $250 and $100 each, and 
working opportunities for several other 
music pupils. Parsons Co.iece, Fair- 
field, and Penn Co.recr, Oskaloosa, each 
has a grant of $250 for music scholarship 
purposes. Wartsurc Correcr at Clinton 
offers nine full scholarships and eighteen 
half scholarships, having an estimated total 
value of $810 annually. 

Twelve institutions in Missouri offer aid 
to music students in the form of scholar- 
ships. The BrretHoveN CoNSERVATORY, 
St. Louis, this year gave three partial 
scholarships, having an estimated total 
value of $125. CrntraL Cotiecr, Fayette, 
and Correy Junior Coiiecr, Nevada, have 
scholarship grants of $250 each. CuLveErR 
Stockton CoLLecE at Canton offers three 
scholarships of $50 and two of $25 each. 
Drury Cotiece, Springfield, divided $250 
annually between two students who major 
in music. Harptn Cotiece, Mexico, has 


TWO ANGELS 
By Fra Bartolomeo 


ticularly of the key-board order 
the clavicembali, which were of 
mental in size and most lavishh; 
sometimes with landscapes — 
pieces by celebrated artists. 
approach to this is “The Music | 
by Pietro Longhi (1702-1785), 
we see in a fashionable drawin 
music master seated at an opet 
turning towards a lady who stan¢ 
the instrument. Though she is Sil 
another lady and a gentleman are 
nearby. The spinet is of the ol 
type and offers nothing special! 
These notes indicate only son 
points to be observed from a f 
pictures having a direct musical | 


a yearly grant of $250. The H 
SERVATORY at Independence offe: 

and four half scholarships in pian 
a combined value of $300 yearly. | 
woop CotLece, St. Charles, and 
VALLEY CoLLEGE at Marshall ¢ 
the amount of $250 each. The 
ScHoot or Musicat Art, St. 
three partial scholarships, rang 
from $200 to $400 collectively. 
given deserving pupils. The 
or Mrssouri, Columbia, 

Cottece, Webster Grove, 
grants of $250 to music Pup 1 
standing ability. : 


In the “Corn Belt” 

| hae KANSAS. ten 
aid for music students. 
versity at Baldwin has a y 
$250. Beruany Coxrecer, Lin 
fers four partial scholarships 
to $300 combined. CoLLEcE 01 
at Emporia has $250 which is 
vided among three pupils; 
versity, Wichita, has a si 
Kansas WESLEYAN UNIVE 
offers one free scholarship 
(Continued on 


pe, 


\ent will the music of tomorrow in 
| Russia bring to civilization? 
| Russia's musical treasures of yester- 
a\have stimulated the whole world. Yet 
) srowth of Russian musical art has been 
) paratively recent. Palestrina was in his 
ve nearly two and a half centuries be- 
)| Glinka’s “A Life for the Czar” was 
rluced in 1836, at what was then St. 
‘\trsburg. Tchaikovsky is so recent that 
1 891 he opened Carnegie Hall in New 
Stravinsky is still living; but since 
iigreat war he has spent most of his 
outside of Russia. 
e@ late John Philip Sousa was con- 
ed that the antireligious attitude of 


j/future art of the country. Sousa was 
ere in his conviction that art is of 


Just one of the things which makes 
ia the musical question mark of the 
Id of to-day. It is one of the things 
1 is sending large groups of investi- 
‘bts to Russia to see and to learn what 
a jans are doing and what they pro- 


do. 


What is Russia? 

, SOVIET government resents being 
ed “Russia,” in these days, and it 
be known as the Union of Soviet 
Republics. It has shown a desire 
© travel and has a government travel 
known as Intourist, Inc., which 
been patronized by large groups 


THE CONDUCTORLESS ORCHESTRA IN MOSCOW—PERSYMPHOUS ORCHESTRA 


By Martin DuFour 


of Americans. These people have come back 
with varying tales. Those who have expected 
to penetrate the older parts of Russia and 
to find hotel accommodations equal to those 
in America have been disappointed. Those 
who have gone for the sake of curiosity and 
for, that 
of finding 
something 
altogether 
different in 
an older civ- 
ilization and 
wholly new 
in the way of 
a govern- 
ment have 
been grati- 
fied. 
Unques- 
tionably the 
eS si Sew es 
by the very 
force of its 
distinct ive 
initiative in 
everything 
Pihvat this 
doing, must 
lead to some 
art develop- 
ment of 
great inter- 
est. How it 
will be af- 
fected by the 
ingrafting 
of American 
machinery 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE IN MOSCOW 


and systems is another one of the question 
marks. Russia is striving to do in five years 
what has taken decades, even centuries, to be 
accomplished in other countries. To sucha 
civilization the radio, the cinema and the 
moving picture must come either as a 
terrific shock 
or a_e great 
awakening. 
As we see 
WEES soe Re 
of to-day, it 
does not 
welcome an- 
other Ru- 
binstein, 
who, with 
his unques- 
tioned great- 
ness, was 
after all 
quite thor- 
oughly Teu- 
ton in his 
art. Glinka, 
Cui, Dargo- 
miy sikiy; 
M oussorg- 
sky, Borodin, 
Rimsky- 
' Korsakov 
and others 
represent 
what the 
world likes 
to assume is 
a real de- 
velopment 
of Russian 
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Soyuz Photo, Moscow, U. S. S. R. 


Russia, the Tusical Question Park of the World 


peasant material in folk-song lore. It has 
presented an art carried to very lofty 
heights. Stravinsky, in his “Petroushka,” 
has carried this art to even a little higher 
degree. What can we now expect from 
the modernized and mechanicalized U. S. 
S. R. of to-day? Is this great country 
giving up its musical birthright for the 
very machinery which one branch of So- 
cialism detests? What is to be inferred 
by the return of Mahatma Gandhi, in In- 
dia, to the hand looms of his ancestors, 
while the U. S. S. R. clamors for the 
methods of Henry Ford? Will the race, 
or races (for the U. S. S. R. is a veritable 
mosaic of races), lose their native charac- 
ter and become standardized as we have 
become standardized in recent years? 
These are the things that make the U. S. 
S. R. a land of supremely curious interest 
at this time. 

The writer has asked Intourist, Inc., for 
specific information upon musical con- 
ditions in Russia of more recent nature 
than the articles recently published under 
the pen of Mr. Edwin A. Fleisher in THE 
Erupe. The following was received, but 
it is obvious that only those who have been 
to the U. S. St R. and have stayed there 
long enough to look around can form any 
real conception of what the Union is en- 
deavoring to do in music. 


The Stretch of Empire 
“<“ HEY OF US realize that adjoining 
Europe on the east—forming, in 
fact, the entire eastern half of it—lies a 
vast new land where an equally wide 
diversity of musical attractions may be 
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found, as well as a long list of new ones, 
such as the unique music of the Caucasus 
and the musical forms shaped by the east- 
ern influence. And, best of all, an extensive 
musical tour through this new travel land 
is within the reach of most of us, due to 
the extraordinary courtesies extended to us 
by the people and their music clubs, eager 
to make cultural contacts with the Western 
world. 

“A trip from Leningrad to Moscow, 
from Moscow to Nizhni-Novogorod and 
down the Volga into the Caucasus, takes 
us through more varying peoples and cul-! 
tures than an equal distance traveled 
through Western Europe; and with each 
people comes. a new music. Some indi- 
cation of the supreme variety that awaits 
us may be seen in the fact that the one 
hundred and sixty million inhabitants of 
the U. S. S. R. are made up of one hundred 
and eighty-three different nationalities who 
speak one hundred and forty-nine languages 
and dialects. Among them may be seen 
practically every stage in the development 
of music for the last ten centuries, from 
the ox-hide drum and reed*whistle of the 
northern forest tribes, to the smooth and 
sophisticated symphony orchestras of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. 

“The high quality of Soviet opera has 


What Shall I Get From the Study of An Instrument 


(We are presenting this month the 
Prize Winning Essays in our recent Con- 
test for Junior Readers of Tur Erupr. 
Mary Stewart McGoogan won the Twenty- 
five Dollars offered for the best essay; 
and the second and third best essays will 
be paid for at our usual rate of five dol- 
lars per column.—Editorial Note.) 

I Am studying piano, and I want to tell 
some of the things I shall get from the 
study of it. 

One thing I shall get from the study of 
the piano is patience. In life we cannot 
teach music, school or anything without 
patience. The best place I learn to be 
patient is in music. 

Another thing I shall get from practice 
is perseverance. While I am young, I am 
trying to develop perseverance; so, while 
I am growing older, it will not be so hard 
to develop it. We have to use perseverance 
in many other things besides practicing, 
such as sewing, cooking, studying school 
books, and so forth; so perseverance is 
surely one of the things we shall get some- 
thing from in the study of a musical in- 
strument. 

Music will help to train my memory. It 
helps me to memorize. That is how music 
shall train my memory. 

Music also will strengthen the muscles 
in my fingers. When tasks later in life 
come, they will be trained so that they will 
have a clear, pretty touch. If I practice 
my scales and trills every day, I hope to 
have a clear, pretty touch. 

I also shall get something about rhythm 
from the study of piano. I learn the 
rhythm of a piece and like it much more 
if I have the sense of rhythm. It makes 
it clearer, sweeter, and prettier. 

Another thing I can get from the study 
of piano is accuracy. When I am practic- 
ing, I am not doing myself good just for 
music, but for other purposes. An accu- 
rate person always does things well. I 
am trying to learn to be accurate now, so 
that when I grow older I can do things 
better. One of the best places to be ac- 
curate is in music. 

Another thing I shall get from the study 
of piano is alertness. I am trying to learn 
to be alert now, so that, as I grow up, I 
shall be quick in action. An alert person 


been widely remarked. Leopold Stokow- 
ski, director of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, said in the New York 
Times, July 5, 1931, immediately after his 
return from the Soviet Union: 

“In Moscow: the opera is magnificent. 
Every department is perfect—soloists, or- 
chestra, production, and, best of all, 
choruses. There never have been more 
perfect productions of opera than are being 
given there now.’ ” 

“In contrast to,this, listen to the remarks 
of another traveler to the Soviet Union, 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, who in the fall of 
1931 made an eight-thousand mile tour 
through Soviet Turkestan. 

““Benches were placed in the center of 
the courtyard. Twelve native Uzbek 
musicians marched in—most picturesque 
things you ever saw—and, taking seats, 
burst into the wildest, most thrilling music. 

““No. one was there to tell us what it 
meant, but it was not necessary. That 
music interpreted itself. Old as the hills, 
old as primitive emotion itself, the sort of 
music that Joseph must have listened to 
when wandering through the desert hunting 
his brethren. There was something in it 
that has lasted since the dawn of civili- 
zation—before that, even, when emotions, 
not possessions, made life. 


Musical Pictures 


OU HEARD the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs as victorious warriors swept 
in from the desert with wild yells of vic- 
tory. Then the return attack, the hurried 
preparations for battle, the clash of arms, 
the wild screams, and then—sudden silence. 
“We nearly went crazy over it. And in 
and out of it all was the wild howling of 
the desert wind. How those men can play 
and how we loved it! It was like the 
stirring of some dim ancestral memory, 
hearing once again an old long-forgotten 
tune of one’s childhood!’ 

“One of the most enjoyable features of a 
tour of the U. S. S. R. is a boat trip down 
the Volga River, the one place in the 
world where one may be absolutely sure of 
not hearing the Song of the Volga Boat- 
men. A New York traveler who took the 
Volga boat trip last summer thus tells of 
his amusing experience with a Volga boat- 
man: 


A Strange Song in a Strange Land 
«S WE passed the ancient Tartar 
city of Kazan I saw and heard 
what I had been waiting for since I 
left the United States—a group of 
swarthy, picturesquely-dressed Volga boat- 
men pulling with long slow strokes the 


coe 


A First Prize Essay 
By Mary Stewart McGoocan 


(age, eleven years) 


can always tell sounds more quickly than a 
person who is not alert. I am trying to 
get alertness out of the study of the piano. 

Music also trains my eye. It makes me 
see the music notes. If we practice every 
day, we shall get so that we shall know 
the notes immediately. That is the way 
music trains my eye. 

Music also trains my ear. It makes me 
hear music far off, and makes me like it. 
It trains my ear to want to listen. Our 
ears ought to be trained, too. 

And, lastly, and maybe the most im- 
portant of all, is the pleasure I get from 
music, and the pleasure I shall give to 
others. I shall get more out of the piano 
than anything else. I love to hear people 
talk on the subject. The pleasure I shall 
sometime try to give to people depends 
on what I do now. I hope some day to 
give pleasure to some people. 

This is what I shall get from the study 
of a musical instrument. 


Second Prize Essay 


By Berry Popovic 
(age, eleven years) 


Ever since I can remember, I have been 
taught that our life should never be quite 
apart from music, that every child should 
be given a chance to learn an instrument 
and that to be brought up in a home in 
which there is no musical instrument is 
a deprivation. And I was told many times 
why I should study music and what I 
should get from the study of an instru- 
ment. 

When I first began to play, I liked the 
sounds given out by my instrument—the 
piano. I did not care if these sounds were 
pleasant to the listener; they satisfied me. 
After a time I became tired of playing 
and felt grieved that I should have to 
practice so many minutes every day, while 
other children played. I thought these 
children lucky, but now I know that I am 
the lucky one. 

The study of an instrument does things 
for me which can’t be measured in terms 
of money. It is a spiritual asset. It in- 
troduces me to the beauty of music, which 
is good for our souls, because things di- 


vine are brought to our mental vision by 
means of this great medium. 

It makes me familiar with gay little 
melodies and with the thoughts of im- 
mortal genius. It makes me kin to all the 
world because it teaches me the universal 
language of music, for which no words are 
needed. It will make my later life richer 
and deeper and develop qualities which 
will be beneficial to my character. 

Then again it is a social asset. By 
learning to play an instrument, I shall be 
giving pleasure to myself—there is such 
a lot of fun to be had out of playing—and 
find joy in giving musical pleasure to 
others. It develops poise and confidence 
in public appearance and results in asso- 
ciation with people of culture and refine- 
ment and the ability to enter into the most 
desirable of school activities. It cultivates 
qualities of good taste, which will be of 
help to me in any calling to larger success 
in life. 

And it is also a physical asset. The 
great enjoyment of playing music is con- 
sidered one of the most worth-while things 
in life. It develops the memory and pro- 
vides relaxation, being the finest tonic for 
the nerves, the best and most natural form 
of self-expression. One great medical au- 
thority is said to have declared that it is 
a very rare thing to find criminals among 
musicians, that the discipline of the mind 
and control of the body afforded by mu- 
sical training is priceless and is the greatest 
factor in our control over our emotions. 

And though I may never become a great 
artist, I shall always be able to earn my 
living in a dignified profession, should 
necessity arise. 

“What shall I get from the study of an 
instrument?” Aren’t these great benefits 
enough? But the primary one is that it 
makes me acquainted with music—and 
music is the Instrument of God. 


Third Prize Essay 


By Eart Franxiin Rizey 
(age, ten years) 


From the study of an instrument I shall 
get a knowledge of music. I shall also 
get a number of important mental habits 


THE E1 
huge oars of their awkward 
chanting in a_ peculiarly 
minor key. I thought at f 
their chant was the local version of 
Volga Boatmen’s Song; but, as 
steamer came closer and their 
distinct, I realized that it was 
song was more lively, less” 

“‘Our boat docked for a few 
I went ashore with my Ba 
multi-lingual girl from the 
of Intourist, the Soviet State T1 
reau, and we picked our way 
mountains of freight to the ; 
the boatmen were singing and 1 
their cargo—literally millions 
glossy melons. With Olga, my 
terpreting for me, I spoke to one of — 
men, a huge, almond-eyed Tartar. Hi 
never heard of the Volga Boatme 
he declared. Thinking that he 
understood my question, I humm 
him in the best Russian-restaurant 
I could muster. The Tartar grin 
ear to ear, shouted something in 
his companions, and motioned tI 
I asked Olga what he had said, 
interpreted his shout:’ 

“““Come here and listen to the 
comrade sing a real New York fo 
,song!’” 


that shall be an advantage in all my ot 
studies. These good habits will 
to learn quickly and to be happier. — 
of these habits are concentration, « 
siasm, imagination, accuracy, discip 
the codperation of mind, muscle, 
ear. 
Concentration 

The study of music teaches one to | 
carefully about one thing no matter | 
else may be going on at that time. 
not play the violin unless I think only 
what I am doing. 4 


Enthusiasm 

Enthusiasm is eagerness and happ 
about her work. It is “pep.” We ca 
press our feelings and our happy spi! 
music better than in any other way. 


Imagination 
Music develops the imagination. A} 
of music may suggest a story or pi 
to us. A lullaby may suggest a baby 
to sleep. By the use of the violin 
other instrument we can make ot 
and hear what we have in mind. 


Accuracy 
One must be very careful in playii 
it is necessary to be exactly on time 
every beat and exactly in tune with | 
tone. We form the habit of carefu 
and accuracy. 
Discipline 
Sometimes we must work when 
would rather play. In the study of a 
strument we must practice and we 
compel ourselves to give careful atte 
to every detail of the practice. : 
trol and training of ourselves is disci 


Cooperation of Mind, Eye, Ear and M 
The eye must see everything upon 
page. We must depend upon the ed 
accurate tones. The mind must — 
attention to what the eye sees and 
ear hears, and it must direct and. 0 
the muscle. So the eye, ear, mii 
muscle work together or codperate. — 
Besides all these habits of mind I 
gain a better memory. I shall be al 
give pleasure to others and I shall b 
pier myself. I do not know of 3 
study that has so many advantage 


“1 ETUDE 


li HILE IT may be true “that all the 
V woria loves a lover,” it is certainly 
true that all the world loves a 
jus. Whether the age be seven or 
(uty its appeal to young and old is an 
»; abiding and concrete thing. From 
| day of the one-ringed wagon traveling 
‘us which was the joy of the writer’s 
hood, down the lapsing years to the 
ies of the all embracing, multitudinous 
‘ctacle of the present age, the lure and 
‘ination is unchanged and always 
sent, 
sometimes—not often—when parents are 
‘ght attending the performance, they 
y Shamefacedly explain their presence by 
‘ing that “they wanted to show the 
imals to the children.” We have noticed 
t later these fathers and mothers may 
‘observed on the hard rows of the main 
t, their gaze fixed on the rings and 
tforms where the circus performance is 
ing place, following with all the zest of 
ir offspring the bewildering and perilous 
S Of the animals and acrobats or laugh- 
; at the absurd antics of the clowns. 
ere is no age limit to such enjoyment. 
ung or old—all the world loves a circus. 
From the days of Ovid down to the 
ssent—and never more fully than in this 
ar Of grace—the glories and fascinations 
the circus have been extolled and re- 
rated by gifted writers. In England, 
Tmany, France and particularly the 
ited States the story of its evolution 
1 Srowth have been told over and over 
ain to delight countless readers, and 
ver do the repetitions and reminiscences 
ow old. 
The writers—mostly “ex-troupers” them- 
ves—tell and retell how the circus has 
ed and thrived with all its successes 
ch rowing greater and greater 
til Seems to have reached the climax 
een 


_ The Pulse of the Circus 
‘THE Tecital of this story the authors 
Rave told not only their personal ex- 
2 as “troupers” and observers but 
. of the various performers, their 


Here Comes the Circus Band! 


(One Tylusic of the toanbagee Rane 


By the Hon. Top B. GALLoway 


perils, escapes and dangers, of the training 
of animals, of the equestrians, acrobats, 
clowns, of the domestic life of the circus, 
the marvels of transportation, of all the 
endless intricacies of show life. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, they one and all, 
except for a brief mention here and there, 
omit from their descriptions an art which 
is essential to the very life and existence 
of the show business—that is, its music. 
The work of the bandmaster and his assis- 
tants is surpassed only by the efficiency and 
exact management of the director with 
whom there must be perfect understanding 
and arrangement. 


The Director 


HE WORK of the director—the evo- 

lution of the old time ringmaster— 
with his planning and arranging the triple 
or quadruple simultaneous program of two 
or three rings, two stages and other attrac- 
tions must be as exact and perfect in its 
functioning as a split second watch. To make 
this actively effective, the musicians must 
thoroughly know and understand the pro- 
gram so that their efforts may synchronize 
with every minute of the performance and 
therefore be not only helpful to the di- 
rector but in many ways contribute to and 
carry out the sympathy and completeness 
of the whole performance. The band- 
master must not only be a thorough and 
accomplished musician but a man of tact, 
understanding and instant resourcefulness. 
Often the success of performances have 
been saved by the use of these talents with 
the codperation of the band. 

So uniform and reliable is the accord 
between the director and the band that 
employees engaged in reloading the animals 
and paraphernalia which have been taken 
from the grounds before the performance 
in the big top has concluded, hearing the 
band afar off in the summer night, can 
tell exactly how far the entertainment has 
progressed and just what act is being per- 
formed at the moment. 

That there have been great and ma- 
terial changes in the character and kind 
of music furnished from time to time 


in the years since the circus was first 
transferred from England to the United 
States is evident. 

Changes interesting and enlightening 
show the gradual development in the taste 
and improvement in the musical knowledge 
and appreciation of the general audiences. 
It is an interesting sidelight on the musical 
appreciation of the public. 

What was for years known as “circus 
music” with its blare and flamboyancy has 
been modified and refined into perform- 
ances of high class music. It is a far call 
from the days when the favorite airs of 
the strident bands as the bespangled eques- 
trienne was jumping through tissue paper 
covered hoops, were Turkey in the Straw, 
The Arkansas Traveler and Pop Goes the 
Weascl up to the present time when we 
listen to triumphant marches from well- 
known operas or watch the fine acrobatic 
feats to the accompaniment of seductive 
waltzes which seem to add grace and charm 
to the perilous acts. 

What the music must have been in the 
days when the Colosseum, the Circus 
Maximus and other Roman Amphitheaters 
held their thousands of eager spectators 
we can only surmise from our knowledge 
of the character of the Roman people and 
of their musical instruments. That it was 
loud sounding with many trumpets and 
plenty of percussion instruments we can 
imagine from the military character of 
the nation and its love of spectacles. The 
gentle poet, Horace, we remember com- 
plained in his odes of the Augustan noise. 

The military fanfare of trumpets which 
today, with its tingling thrill now marks 
—as in those earlier days it marked the 
arrival of an Emperor or the triumph of 
a gladiator—the entry of the star per- 
former or his successful performance of a 
difficult feat. As to the kinds of instru- 
ments which the Romans used to produce 
a more or less harmonious effect, much 
may be learned from classical writers and 
the representations on the Column of Tro- 
jan in Rome where we see the tuba or 
straight trumpet, the J-shaped lituus—the 
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forerunner of the sackbut or trormbone, the 
kithara on which Nero may have played 
when Rome burned, the lute or pandura, 
a heritage from Greece, numerous per- 
cussion instruments and of course the 
syrinx or Panpipes. What the nature of 
the music was which soothed the savage 
breast of Rome we may not know except 
as the Latin poets refer to it; but, as Rome 
was fond of noise and excitement, it un- 
doubtedly went with a bang. 

Then through the ages, when the circus 
was little more than traveling mounte- 
banks or tumblers, we know but little of 
the accompanying musical efforts or antics. 
It was not until the one-ring traveling 
wagon show began its peregrinations over 
our country that we learned that there was 
a “circus music” which, as we have said, 
for a long time heid sway. 


From Wagon to Railroad 
T WAS not until the great and only 
Barnum and his competitors developed 
the railroad show that we note a conscious 
distinct improvement in the bands and their 
music. 

It was indeed a far cry from 1770 when 
Sergeant-Major Philip Astley, the father 
of the modern circus, opening in London, 
began his rough riding performance with 
the musical support of two fifers assisted 
by his wife beating a bass drum, to the 
brilliant bands of the present day who, 
resplendent in gold-laced uniforms, first 
give the assembling audience, under the 
full glare of. the spotlight, a carefully 
selected program of excerpts from the 
operas, tone poems, descriptive fantasies 
and popular favorites, after which they 
open the grand performance with a fanfare 


of trumpets and then render the tri- 
umphal March from Verdi’s “Aida,” 
Auber’s “Crown Diamonds” or Elgar’s 


“Pomp and Circumstance.” This act com- 
pleted, they shift to a tingling syncopated 
one step which introduces other acts. Now 
they change to a slow tango or a grace- 
fully floating waltz, esthetically appealing 
to the audience as well as to the aerial 
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acrobats as they perform on the flying 
trapezes. Thus all the time the band is 
assisting by its tempo in the actual conduct 
of the performance. 

I recall with a recurring thrill when as 
a little boy I was taken to Barnum’s “Con- 
gress of Nations,” I saw the representation 
of each then living potentate and was es- 
corted around the great circle with the 
appropriate national airs. I can recall 
even now how remarkably the man seated 
in his sedia Gestatoria with its waving 
papal plumes, resembled Pope Pius the IX, 
who was the reigning pontiff. 

Another bit of music I remember was 
given when the great and only Barnum ap- 
peared in person on the platform intro- 
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ducing his then favorite dwarf, Admiral 
Dot, who in his shriil childish treble sang: 


“Where was Moses when the light went 
out ? 

Where was Moses—what was he about? 

Now, my Little Man, tell me if you can 

Where was Moses when the light went 
out?” 

While the beaming Barnum gesticulating 

with his hands urged the concourse to join 

in the chorus. 

As this was the age of the singing clown 
the incident was not unusual. 


Of Dignified Ancestry 


San ONE has said: “A circus is 
after all a sort of high-grade con- 
glomerate. The clowns and the lady 


riders descend from the harlequinade, the 
lion tamers from the wild beast shows of 
antiquity while the haut ecole comes from 
France and bears the marks of being in 
probability a post medieval successor of the 
tournament of the Court of Love.” 

To quote from a Barnum advertisement 
about the time of the renaissance in circus 
music: “Different brass bands, musical 
chariots, Polyhymnian organs, stem pianos 
and calliope equal to 100 skillful musi- 
cians. Prof. T. H.’s silver cornet band, 
Herr H’s celebrated French cornet band 
and the great orchestra Polyhymnian will 
enliven the country with their concert rhap- 
sodies. In mentioning the fact that the 
last syllable of ‘“‘calliope” should rhyme 
with hope we call attention to the fact 
that that ear penetrating instrument of 
wide audition is not as generally supposed 
named for the musical mother of Orpheus 
but is named for its French inventor and 
showman, one Monsieur F. L. Calliope— 
an unpoetic and humdrum circumstance. 

“Uncle” Bob Sherwood (who claims to 
have been the last of Barnum’s clowns), 
after his retirement, went into the business 
of auctioning books and made a notable 
success. This apparently set him to writ- 
ing and among his product is his recent 
“Hold Your Hosses” (Macmillan), a very 
lively story of his circus days. In dis- 
cussing the calliope and its inventor he 
says: 

“So far as is known, this man (Calliope) 
made the first steam calliope which natu- 
rally bore his name. That was almost two 


hundred years ago. It was then a col- 
lection of steam whistles and took two 
people to operate it. They worked ropes 
attached to the valves of the whistles. One 
played the bass whistles, the other the 
treble. Then along about seventy-five 
years ago, a New Englander, Josiah C. 
Stoddard, introduced the piano keyboard 
on the calliope. His model was _ pretty 
much what we have today. Stoddard was 
quite an inventor—his other successes 
were a hay tedder, a horserake and a 


mouse-trap. 

“Rosalie was the first tune played upon 
the new instrument. It is said that it at- 
tracted audiences from miles around. A 
musical critic of the time was very much 
taken with the possibilities of the calliope. 
I have the clipping put away in my scrap 
book. It reads: 

“We think the tones very mellow and 
the music very harmonious. The first time 


we heard this singularly enchanting music 
it seemed to vibrate on a hitherto unknown 
nerve of our musical susceptibility. It is 
the most charmingly sweet music we have 
ever heard in this country and like the 
chimes of Farrar its sounds are romanti- 
cally enchanting.’ ” 

Such a critic must have received his 
musical training in a boiler factory. 

But the old time’circus band and its se- 
lections were, as Earl Chapin May says in 
“The Circus from Rome to Ringling,” ele- 
vated from strong lipped windjamming to 
artistic renditions of classical overtures 
and standard selections.” 


From Noise to Poise 
HE PERIOD when Barnum and 
Bailey first prepared to take their 
aggregation to Europe may be said to 
have marked the end of the old time music 
and the wonderful change to better musi- 
cians and better programs. 

In the course of the change from the 
noisy pandemonium of trumpets, drums, 
fifes and all that comprised the old time 
circus bands, Barnum substituted eminent 
soloists and expert musicians under a com- 
petent leader. In other words he secured 
a real concert organization that he could 
with assurance introduce to the most cul- 
tured audience in Europe. 

Since that time to the present, such 
showmen as the Ringing Brothers and 
other great producers have made a point 
of securing, to the delight of their au- 
diences, real musicians whose work daily 
requires at least four hours of extraor- 
dinary care and attention to say nothing 


of appearances in street parades where 
they are still continued. 

A review of the published programs of 
music introduced by Barnum and _ after- 
wards followed by the Ringlings reveal 
in a most illuminating manner how mark- 
edly the selections offered to the public 
comprised the best known names of cre- 
ators of music. Take for example a speci- 
men program which contains Wagner's 
March from “Tannhiauser,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“1812” overture, Thomas’ “Mignon,” Mas- 
senet’s “Phédre,”’ Adams’ “If I Were 
King,” Rossini’s “William Tell,” Auber’s 
“Masaniello,” Gormey’s “El Gueraney,” 
Flotow’s “Stradella,”’ Donizetti’s “Lucia,” 
Bizet’s “Carmen,” as well as three operas, 
of Verdi, Gounod and Von Weber. In- 
terspersed with these operatic selections 
were Liszt’s Hungarian Dances, Larsen’s 
I’est, Rubinstein, and the lighter music 
of Suppé, Victor Herbert and Mascagni. 
In addition the band played tone poems 
and descriptive fantasias which included 


solos, duets, quartets, and sextets per- 
formed by excellent artists. Dvyorak’s 
Humoresque, Berlioz’ Racoczy March, 


Grieg’s “Peer Gynt,” Saint-Saén’s “Sam- 
son and Deli:a.” The programs in other 
words comprise every kind of worth while 
selections to charm and satisfy the most 
exacting and critical. And these selections 
were and are today performed not only 
during the promenade concert but through- 
out the performance as the exigencies of 
the program demand. Certainly a_ re- 
markable change since the days of the 
windjammer who played any old thing 


THE ART SENSATION OF THE HOUR IN ENGLAND 


This wonderful portrait of Handel was recently discovered partly 
buried under lumber in an old stable where it had been hidden for more 


than a hundred years. 


Hand of Grafton St., 


The picture was brought to light by Mr. Sydney 
London West, in whose possession it now is. 


The 


portrait was done in 1740, by the Scottish artist Allan Ramsay, and is 


believed to be the best picture of the musician in existence. 


Although 


Handel is represented five times in the British National Portrait Gallery, 
this recently discovered painting is the best of them all in aesthetic value, 
since it represents both Handel and Ramsay at the height of their powers, 
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which would add to the blare an 
of the old time circus music. 


A Position Sousa Applied { 


T IS interesting to note that in 

youth appeared before the band 
of Barnum, carrying his violin un 
arm, and sought permission to je 
musical,,corps. It was none othe 
John Philp. Sousa whose i a 
of the young man’s request in time 
vent it and to have him im 
tered in the Marine Band of which. 
he became the unsurpassed leader. 
wonders what might have been the - 
the future “March King” if his 
had not intervened. 

It is also interesting to know tt 
justly celebrated Ringling Brothers 
their illustrious career when little 
than children by forming and appeai 
what they advertised as “A Class 
Comic Concert Company’ whose m 
ship was composed entirely of R 
Brothers. From such a modest bes 
they made their way to the apex 
circus world. 

This love and appreciation of mu 
followed the different brothers t 
life, and today a grandson, Robert 
ling, is one of America’s best sing 
grand opera where he has achieved ; 
success. 

Today it is hard to realize that y 
former times we contemptuously r 
to as “circus music” is a thing of th 
ago and that programs of the best 
performances are a delight, restful < 
joyable, which only heighten and in 
the pleasure of the amazing entertai 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
GALLOWAY’S ARTICLE 


1. What was the earliest type of 
in the United States? 

2. What were some of the musi 
struments probably used in the Col 
of Rome? 

3. What is the pronunciation a 
derivation of the word, “calliope”? 

4. What were contributing fae 
raising the standard of circus music 
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Monthly Tests 


By ALBERTHA STOYER 


Purtts have a way of forge 
details of music theory. To refr 
memories a monthly test of ten — 
questions may be given. The 
should be simple, like the followi 
the same lists should be given to_ 
pupils of school age. Leave ro 
each question for the answer. 

1. What is a clef? Draw one. — 

2. Write the G major scale. 

3. What is the meaning of allegré 

4. What is the meaning of dim? 

5. Has a waltz three or four 
each measure? 

6. What is a hold? Draw on 

7. What is a double bar? 

8. Draw four kinds of time sigt 

9. What is the difference betwee 
and a slur? 

10. Name two American compos 

The week previous to the test 
dren’s attention should be called 1 
and words similar to those to ap 
the examination papers. A we 
he devoted to the study and answ 
the questions with no help given th 
unless it is asked for. After 
the papers reward the winner with 
and announce his or her name 
studio recitals. Thus the pupils ai 
ents are both pleased and a 
terested. No pupil should be 
take the tests. Experience 
that pupils soon get to “a 
examination papers. ‘ 


BAND AND 


Conducted Monthly by 
VICTOR J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 
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RCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


BuE BAND that makes a pleasing 
i. appearance on parade and executes 

all the necessary movements in a 
Ht and expert manner will gain many 
Mus. While street work is quite sec- 
y to concert performance, it is an 
mitial part of the routine of every 
Nei band and should be studied and 
Fticed with the same degree of care. 
) Joliet High School Band has won the 
tial championship several times both 
3) concert organization and as a march- 
band—which is ample evidence that 
McAllister, its director, can be ac- 
eed as an authority. Editor). 


HIS DISCUSSION is intended to 
serve as a guide for the high school 
' band director who must train stu- 
drum majors and who must not only 
| a familiar with all necessary 
rs of the band and signals of the 
major required to execute them, but 
be sufficiently proficient to demon- 
em accurately to his students. 
ughout the course reference is made 
y commands. Military com- 
made up of two parts, first the 
command, and, second, the 
of execution. The preparatory 
gives the information as to what 
‘one and allows time to prepare 
tition of it. The command of 
icates the exact time when 
nt is to commence. 
e, the military command to 
er marching forward is “For- 
hi” Here, Forward is the 
command. The soldier knows 
to march forward, and he gets 
that when the snappy command 
March, is given, he executes 
nt by promptly stepping off 
eft foot. 


Baton and Whistle 


LITARY drum major in 
¢ his signals does so with the 
histle, but he uses the prin- 
military command in that he 
his band before they attempt the 
E This he does in most cases 
inying a movement of the baton 

tle, and, after the band is 
e drum major’s intentions, the 
which may be a whistle or 
or both, calls for the ex- 
e movement. The military 
gives few verbal commands, 
usually confined to At ease! 


calls for the extensive use 
which may be objectionable 
‘is recommended that it be 
during the period of train- 
it may be reduced, or, in 
ir ceremonies or maneuvers 
ements are always identical, 
_ Various substitute signals, 


By A. R. McALtisTER 


such as a cymbal crash, a pistol shot or a 
certain measure in a drum series, are in 
use and all have their merits for special 
uses; but the band must be thoroughly 
trained in whistle signals as they are the 
only satisfactory means of signalling the 
band for general marching purpose and 
in emergencies. 

In learning the baton movements, es- 
pecially the beat, the student drum major 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
qualifying for a good drum major requires 
a small part of inspiration and a large 
part of perspiration. 


Qualifications for a Student Drum 
Major 

E SHOULD be a musician, and it is 
highly desirable that he be a mem- 

ber of the band, playing an instrument 
which can 
be spared 
when on the 
march. He 
should pos- 
sess quali- 
ties of lead- 
ership which 
will be rec- 
ognized by 
his fellow 
band mem- 
bers... . Hye 
should be of 
reasonable 
height, of 
good bear- 
ing and per- 
sonal ap- 
pearance 
other ‘things 
being equal, 
the taller 
man_ being 
preferred. 
He must be 
willing to 
study and 
practice in- 
dividually, as 
it is only by 
a demonstra- 
tion of his 
skill and 
knowledge of 
the work 
that he can 
retain the 
respect of 
his fellows. 
Cali for 
volunteers. 
Allow the 
band to se- 
lect several 
candidates. 
Add a few 
whom you 


ROBERT BLATCHELI 
Drum Major, High School, Joliet, [inois 


consider good material. Organize a class 
in drum majoring, giving all the same in- 
struction. After instruction is completed 
hold a competitive try-out which should 
include actually handling the band on the 
street, making your selection on the basis 
of excellence and proficiency. It is. well 
to have representatives from all four 
classes in the class, as many of the un- 
successful candidates from the lower 
classes will continue their training, insur- 
ing a drum major for succeeding years. 


Drum Major's Position of Attention 
HE HEAD and eyes are straight to 
the front. The chin is in and the 
jaws are set. Shoulders are well back in 
a square position; and the chest, though 
slightly arched, is not in a constrained 
position. The left hand is shut and is 
about two 
inches ‘below 
the hip. The 
right arm is 
extended 
and_ straight, 
holding the 
baton ‘firmly. 
The weight 
is resting 
evenly on 
both feet; 
the heels are 
together, the 
toes apart 
at an angle 
of | approxi- 
mately for- 
ty-five de- 
grees. The 
point of the 
baton should 
be held about 
an inch to 
the right 
and front of 
the right toe. 
This move- 
ment, as 
most others, 
will require 
four counts 
of regular 
cadence for 
the prepara- 
tory com- 
mand and 
one (the 
ith) out Or 
the command 
of execution. 
The first is 
a distinct 
whistle for 
two counts 
which brings 
the band and 
drum major 


raining the Band Drum PMajor 


to attention and which equals the military 
command of ‘’ten—tion! At the end of 
this whistle every man is at attention; his 
weight is shifted to his right foot—with- 
out his body moving or his position of 
attention being destroyed—and he is pre- 
pared to move forward promptly. : 

Let us now center our attention on the 
drum major who is ready to execute his 
second movement in two counts, namely, 
three and four. On count three he brings 
the baton up with the ball resting in the 
pit of his shoulder and the staff forming 
an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
vertical and at the same time places his 
right foot about six inches to the rear 
and slightly to the left of his left foot, 
preparatory to facing the front, right elbow 
close in to the side and left hard holding 
the whistle in a prepared position just 
below the chin. On count four the drum 
major completes his about face by pivoting 
on his left heel and right toe, keeping the 
counts in regular cadence. On count five 
the baton is pushed forcibly forward and 
upward until the arm is fully extended 
(he being careful to keep it well up so that 
it can be seen from the rear) and a sharp 
short whistle blown. The drum major 
and the band step off on the left foot with 
the extension of the baton. 

Many beginning drum majors detract 
from the appearance of this movement by 
carrying the head forward at the time the 
arm is extended on count five. 

The About, Face! should receive con- 
siderable attention and practice so that it 
can be performed gracefully and accu- 
rately. The drum major should keep in 
mind while practicing with the band and 
alone that he must keep an even rhythm 
and never deviate from the established 
cadence. 

Reviewing the movements, counts one 
and two bring the band and drum major 
to attention (’Ten—tion!), counts three 
and four face the drum major to the front 
(‘Bout—Face!), count five sends the band 
and drum major forward on the left foot 
(March!). 

A word about the whistle. When it is 
in the mouth it should be gripped firmly 
and neatly with the left hand. There are 
only a few instances in which this is not 
possible. It is recommended that it be 
carried on a lanyard for convenience and 
safety. 


The Carry 
HE POSITION of the baton when 
marching and not playing is called 
the carry position. There are several dif- 
ferent carry positions in use, two of which 
are recommended -for use. 

The most showy and the one recom- 
mended for short parades is carrying the 
baton across the chest at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, upper arm horizontal 
and to the front, lower arm dropping to 


(Continued on page 583) 
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THE STANDARD Music EXTENSION STUDY PIANO COURSE 


All of the Music Analysed by Dr. Thompson will be Found in the Music Section of this Issue of The Etude Music Ma 


A JUGGLER IN NORMANDY 
By EvaNncELINE LEHMAN 

Evangeline Lehman, composer of “A 
Juggler in Normandy,” needs no intro- 
duction to Etude readers. In the April 
issue Dr. James Francis Cooke presented 
her to American music lovers with a brave 
and well deserved fanfare of trumpets. An 
American girl of German Scandinavian 
ancestry, it is quite obvious that quite a 
number of good fairies congregrated about 
Miss Lehman’s cradle in Detroit; for_she 
has a fine well-trained, contralto voice 
and writes the poetry. to go with her vocal 
numbers, in addition to writing excellent 
piano music. Following upon work at 
Oberlin and in Chicago, Miss Lehman 
studied piano in France with Isidor Philipp 
and Maurice Dumesnil, voice with Decreus 
and harmony and composition with Marcel 
Dupré. 

“A Juggler in Normandy” has humor 
to recommend it to the student as well as a 
certain virtuosity and dramatic quality. 

The openitig theme announces itself in 
staccatos suggesting the preliminary tosses 
with which all orthodox juggling acts 
open. The group of four sixteenths be- 
ginning with measure 17 indicates that the 
performer is essaying more intricate feats. 
He apparently reaches the real pinnacle 
of achievement in his art at measure 25— 
from which point, incidentally, the student 
pianist has an interesting bit of juggling 
to do himself with double notes and rapid 
arpeggio groups. 

Too often do we find teachers dismissing 
the word staccato with the explanation that 
it indicates “simply a short note.” As a 
matter of fact there are as many varieties 
of staccato as legato tone, and the pianist 
taking the trouble to develop them will 
find his artistry much enriched. Finger 
staccato, hand staccato, arm staccato and 
combinations of all three produce in turn 
crisp, brittle, liquid, dry or lazy staccato 
at will. Here we have an opening theme, 
all in staccato notes, the melody obviously 
in the tenor. This voice should haye, then, 
a quality of tone that differs from the 
staccato notes of the accompaniment. Try 
playing the melody tones with a bit deeper 
touch, and combine a very little arm weight 
with the wrist attack. For contrast play 
the right hand with light shallow wrist 
attack which should produce a tone not 
only softer but thinner than that of the 
melody. When these two extremes have 
been worked out and are under control, 
the performer can vary at will according 
to individual taste. 

Note pedal marks carefully. For the 
first fifteen measures the pedal is released 
on the second eighth of the measure. 
From this point to the end of measure 24 
it is released on the third eighth. Be- 
ginning with measure 25 the pedal is held 
for the whole measure. This gradual ex- 
pansion in pedal effects cleverly conveys 
the impression of more complicated jug- 
gling motions and builds the interest of 
the piece in consequence. After a repeti- 
tion of the first theme (D. C.), jump to 
the Coda where the nimble juggler ends 
his act to the accompaniment of an inter- 
esting interlocking figure which runs up 
the keyboard on one long pedal. Play 
the grace notes in the last measure with a 
quick rolling motion of the hand (fingers 
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close to the keys) with all the aplomb of 
a final gesture on the part of the juggler. 


FROM THE LAND OF POPPIES 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Cadman’s memories of poppies blowing 
in California fields find musical expression 
in the melodious measures of this little 
composition. The left hand should be 
played with a rolling motion of the hand 


‘and arm, the resultant rhythm being almost 


that of a barcarolle. Anyone who has 
watched the action of wind on a field of 
ripe wheat will see nothing incongruous 
in the comparison—so like is the action of 
the wind on such a field to the rolling 
surface of the sea. Mr. Cadman affords 
us here an interesting study in melody 
playing. Try to play the right hand 
melody with the resonance of the human 
voice, not forgetting to “breathe” gently 
at the end of each phrase. Notice the 
slight change in the bass beginning with 
measure 25. The first note of each meas- 
ure in the left hand bears a sostenuto 
(sustained) mark. Use here a little arm 
pressure so as to lend almost the im- 
portance of a secondary theme to this 
progression of bass notes. 

The second theme in B minor, measure 
33, is marked forte and should be played 
with vigor. The right hand thirds should 
be clearly articulated and swells and di- 
minuendos observed as indicated. The trio 
in E flat supplies broken chords for the 
right hand. Break the chords gently and 
in a graceful manner, giving a shade more 
tonal value to the top notes of each chord. 
After the trio the piece returns to the first 
theme and ends at fine. 


TEA TIME WALTZ 
By Martin AustTIN 

A charming little waltz tune written 
simply, directly and without bombast for 
third grade pupils. This piece offers 
splendid study for the “feel” of waltz 
rhythm. Three-four rhythm is invariably 
fascinating and affords a metre in which 
an astounding number of dance rhythms 
are written. Minuet, mazurka, polonaise, 
bolero, courante and waltz are but a few 
of many dances in triple rhythm; yet each 
differs clearly from the others in rhythmi- 
cal “swing.” 

Waltzes themselves differ in character- 
istics. Compare the waltzes of Strauss, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky, Saint 
Saéns and Rachmaninoff. All, built on pre- 
cisely the same time impulses, differ subtly 
in rhythmical “feel.” Tea-Time Waltz has 
the unmistakable flavor of the Austrian 
waltz with its three opening chords marked 
sostenuto and played rather broadly, fol- 
lowed by the second measure in somewhat 
livelier tempo. Similar treatment should 
be given to measures 3 and 4. In measure 
5 be sure to emphasize the second eighth 
note in the right hand. It is a note of 
syncopation, falling on the weak half of 
the first beat and thereby receiving the 
accent that would normally fall on the 
second beat into which it is tied. 

Broaden the tempo slightly in all meas- 
ures containing chords with sostenuto 
marks. The second theme, beginning 
measure 17, is in G minor and should be 
louder and somewhat faster, mf piu mosso. 
Beginning with measure 25 the composer 


indicates a heavy accent on the second 
beat of each measure. This gives some- 
what the effect of mazurka rhythm and 
is an effect we find often in Chopin waltzes. 
This subtle passing from waltz to mazurka 
and back to waltz is quite fascinating and 
adds appreciably to the charm of the piece. 


VALSE SCHERZO 
By Fevix Borowsktr 

Most teachers will recognize at a glance 
in this brilliant number a real find for 
pupils’ recitals. The valse in scherzo style 
(playfully) indicates that while the rhythm 
is well marked it is so handled as to allow 
a certain amount of elasticity. The abiding 
charm of the piece lies in its rhythmical 
treatment. The opening theme is drawn 
with bold lines, interspersed with graceful 
two-note phrases and syncopations result- 
ing in richness of charm and contrast. 

The tempo indication, allegro con spirito, 
(fast, with spirit) gives clue to the open- 
ing mood, which should be preserved until 
measure 53 is reached, where the new F 
major theme offers contrast in tempo and 
mood. The left hand accompaniment. is 
not at all easy and, since the rhythmical 
background is dependent upon an accurate 
left hand performance, it is advisable that 
the left hand be studied separately until 
mechanical ease has been gained. Other- 
wise the result is more than apt to be an 
“{nterpretation of convenience” rather than 
one of intention. 

It is a valuable point to remember that 
in syncopations the accent is always ad- 
vanced; therefore it is advisable to play 
the opening note in the right hand with an 
up-arm stroke, followed by a down-arm 
on the third quarter, thus: 


Ex.1 


up-arm down-arm 
Pe 1 u 


tea eet gownnra 


This automatically produces the proper 
tonal effect since the weight of the arm is 
leaving the key at the moment of impact 
on the up-arm stroke and is going toward 
the key on the syncopated note which is 
sustained by a tie into the next measure. 

In the second measure we find a mordant 
figure written in grace notes. The play- 
ing of mordants is facilitated if one re- 
members always to play the first two notes 
with a shallow touch, using a deep touch 
on the last or principal note, thus: 


Ex. 2 


— 


Not only does this treatment insure a 
repetition of the note B, but the tonal 
effect resulting from the varied touches 
adds sparkle and finish to these little fig- 
ures designed by composers as delicate 
ornaments, but resulting very often in 
labored and cumbersome effects. 

Do not overlook the two-note phrases 
in measure 4, nor the crescendo beginning 
in measure 6 and building up to measure 8 
where a diminuendo and rallentando are 
in effect, jumping suddenly back to a 
tempo in measure 9. 

Note that the measures are numbered 
for your convenience. 

Beginning with measure 21 we have a 


THE 


passage truly Chopinesque in chat 
Treat it as though it were writte 

great master himself, with bril 
abandon. Should technical dif 
experienced the following practice rhy 
will go far toward conquering th 

lem: : 


Concert pianists make constant 
these practice rhythms. They 
found to afford the quickest 
efficient means of mastering te 
ficulties. It is suggested that they be 
also in mastering measures 29 to 
measures 112 to 120. 4 

A theme in the key of the dc 
begins with measure 17, marked ani 
The staccato thirds in the righ 
(wrist staccato) offer charming 
with legato phrases heard up to thi 

Measure 53 introduces a new th 
F Major played un poco meno mos 
a little less movement. The finest 
tone of which one is capable sh 
used in the right hand melody, w 
left-hand sixths should be lega 
sible. The pedal may be used 1 
legato purposes, discreetly. Obse 
syncopated phrasing in the left | 
measures 57 and 58 and recurring it 
ures 65 and 66. These two-note 
in the left hand against even leg 
right produce an effect of rhythm 
traction obviously intended by th 
poser. q 

Heart as well as hand is 
the middle section of this com 
Emotion is needed as contrast 
schersando spirit of the first and 1 
tions. Follow expression marks clos 
note the building in tonal inten: 
ginning with measure 93 where tl 
of the third theme is used in a s 
modulations until a return to th 
key has been made. 

After a repetition of the first 
ond themes the piece ends with a sI 
very brilliant coda. 


A FOUNTAIN SET IN FLO\ 
By Jaques WEISSHEYER 

The shimmering mirror of Mr. 
heyer’s “Fountain Set in Flowers 
held up to all the secret and subtl 
ties of a lovely garden. Not the 
ing of water alone, but the multi 
activities of bees, butterflies and : 
flowers are shadowed in its n 
Teachers will find this number an | 
assignment for recital purposes ai 
be sure that students will deriv 
pianistic benefit from it, properly 
Let’s put plenty of emphasis on th 
“properly” however! ) 
The fountain motive in thirty 
notes should be played with a rolli 
tion of the hand and arm, fingers h 
to the keys. Use a shallow touc 
deepens as crescendos are desired, 
care to accent the first and last '1 
each group as indicated. In the fi 
measures the left-hand thirty-sec 
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' Two Arm Touches 


Please tell me the difference be- 
| tween the “down-arm touch” and 
the “up-arm touch.’”’ These touches 
|) are both called for in a_ second- 
grade book which I am teaching.— 
Mrs. N. B. 
By the “down-arm touch” is meant what 
isually call the arm-weight touch, for 
ich the arm is allowed to fall loosely 
hen a key is sounded. With the “up-arm 
ch,’ which is also known as the hand 
uch, the hand is thrown over and into 
¢ key, so that the wrist, held loosely, 
ul . 
imps up as the key is sounded. Both of 
€se touches are pictured in the following 
lustration (from “Natural Laws in Piano 
echnic’ by M. W. Chase) where the 
hand is using the “up-touch” and the 
t hand the “down-touch :” 


means towards cultivating these 
es, I suggest the practice of such 
as this one: 


ates the up-touch, and D indi- 
> down-touch. 

right hand practice the upper 
the left hand the lower line sep- 
intil each is mastered, when the 
be put together. 

that the down-touch is espe- 
tive with sustained tones, while 
h is useful for passage work in 
is well adapted for the endings 
Both touches may finally be 
im movements, so that the action 
may become almost imper- 
the onlooker. 


ory Rhythmic Work 


w should I train a fourth 
in rhythm? She counts 
but gets no true idea of 
of a piece. 
does one study Philipp’s 
ng under of the Thumbs,” 
get the most out of it? 
any other exercises for the 
t are useful?—Mrs. C. 


gning a portion of a new 
pupil drum out the principal 
er your direction, either on a 
or on a table-top, giving a 
it to each first beat and count- 
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and address of the inquirer. 


ing aloud. Until the piece is well under 
control, let her continue to exaggerate the 
accent, even by nodding the head, if neces- 
sary. 

(2) Instead of plodding straight through 
the book, pick out for special practice 
those exercises which especially apply to 
other compositions that you are studying. 

The best practical work for passing the 
thumb is found in ordinary scales and 
arpeggios. Many other exercises for this 
purpose may be culled from Howard 
Well’s little book, “The Pianist’s Thumb.” 


A Six-yearold 


I have a pupil six years of age 
who has been studying for almost 
a year. She has an unusually good 
ear, knowing when a _ passage is 
Played correctly or incorrectly. Her 
reading and rhythm are good, but 
her fingering poor. Her last book, 
“Playtime Book,’’ by Adair, she has 
completed in about two months. 
eet shall I give ber next?—C. 


Let her mark over each note in the 
piece which she is studying the number 
of the finger which she intends to use. 
This wili draw her attention to the matter 
and will bring her fingering into line with 
the other factors. 

For an easy but useful collection try 
H. L. Cramm’s “Two and Twenty Little 
Studies.” This contains both solo studies 
and little duets to play with the teacher. 
A somewhat more advanced book is A. L. 
Scarmolin’s “Keyboard Adventures” which 
consists of ten study pieces in the first and 
second grades. : 


Playing With Expression 


I noticed that in the “Round 
Table’ for January you had an ar- 
ticle about ‘Talent plus Practice,” 
which I had one of my students read 
aloud to me. I think that it did 
her some good, for now she is _ask- 
ing me about her expression. First 
of all, she has talent for her music 
and loves to practice at least two to 
three hours a day; but, when I ask 
her to polish up a piece and put 
expression into it, she starts pound- 
ing on the piano to get the effect. 
I’ve told her that yeas got to feel 
the expression within you, in order 
to play right. Then she gets wor- 
ried and feels that she cannot get 
the right style, which is quite true. 
Please advise me what to do or if 
it is wise for her to discontinue her 
music.—M. BH. N. 

With all her talent and love of music, it 
would be a pity-for her to drop it. Nor 
can you hardly expect ‘her to deal construc- 
tively with so important and subtle a fac- 
tor as expression without suggestions and 
illustrations. Rather she must be given 
explicit instruction on just what effects 
she should strive to produce and how she 
can produce them. ‘ 

Phrasing is the first consideration. 
Show her the limits of each phrase and 
how it works up to its climax, generally at 
or near the end. Then show her how to 
put the phrases together so that each de- 
livers its proper message and so that all 
together work up to a consistent whole. 

Other factors in expression concern the 
values of the individual parts—bringing 
out the melody, giving subtle shades of 
accent, designating important changes of 
harmony. Then there are the contrasts 
and climaxes of the different divisions and 
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the observance of each mark of expression; 
finally there is the general atmosphere of 
the whole piece and the composer’s evident 
intentions. 

To teach such points, make a careful 
study of books on the subject, compiling 
a list of the principles involved, so that 
you can present them clearly and logically 
to your pupils. Three such books which 
I may especially recommend are as fol- 
lows: Christiani, “The Principles of Ex- 
pression in Pianoforte Playing’; Hamil- 


ton, “Touch and Expression in Piano 
Playing”; Matthay, “Musical Interpreta- 
tion.” 


Remember that expression is the real 
end of music and that without it piano 
playing is simply a series of meaningless 
finger gymnastics. 


Fourth Year in High School 


I teach piano in a rural high 
school where my most advanced 
pupil is in line for a certificate. 
Here is my outline for the fourth 


year: 
“Particular 


attention paid to 
rhythm and to  note-values; all 
scales, major and minor, to be 


memorized; more difficult technical 
studies, phrasing, use of the pedal; 
Clementi and Kuhlau _ sonatinas; 
studies by Czerny, Burgmiiller, Ber- 
tini, Concone, Berens, Gurlitt, Foote, 
Heller; easiest sonatas of Haydn 
and Mozart: first year Bach, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘“‘Songs without Words” ; 
pieces by Bohm, Lack, Dennée, Friml, 


Godard, Field, Moszkowski and 
others.” 
Would 


you recommend any 
changes?—M. B. E. 

Your list is a good one, and I shall sug- 
gest merely a few additions or alternates. 

Add to the first requirements ear-train- 
ing, which may be given in small doses at 
every or nearly every lesson; also add at 
least the simpler arpeggios. To the more 
advanced studies add some by Cramer and 
Clementi. Classic compositions may in- 
clude the easier Beethoven. Sonatas, especi- 
ally Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2, and his Op. 79; 
some of Schubert’s Moments Musicals and 
selections from Schumann’s Op. 68 and 
Op. 15; of moderns, Debussy’s Arabesques 
in G and E, also pieces by Nevin, 
MacDowell and Griffes. 


Fingering of Minor Scales 


Is there a definite fingering for 
the mivor scales, especially the har- 
monic, as there 33 for the majors? 
Can you give it to me? 

Do you think it sufficient to teach 
the harmonic minors’ thoroughly, 
calling attention to the other forms 
but not stressing them?—W. G. 


In the harmonic scales of C, D, E, G, A, 
B, F, Ab (G#), the fingering is the same 
as for the majors which begin on the 
same notes. Jn the other four scales the 
fingering is different for one hand, thus: 
Ex.1. 


It is well to begin with the harmonic 
scales. Afterwards, however, I prefer to 
teach the mixed minors (melodic up, har- 
monic down), since these are in most com- 
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mon use. The fingering for the upward 


melodic scale is the same as for the har- 
monic, except in these two instances, both 
in the right hand: 


This necessitates an alteration of finger- 
ing when changing from the upward to 
the downward scale. 


Musical Terms 


Should all the musical terms used 
in Mathews’ “Standard Graded 
Course,’ Book 1, be taught to a 
child, even those most difficult to 
learn, such as scherzando and vriso- 
luto? I have one pupil who can- 
not learn these, although she has 
excellent expression in her playing 
for a beginner. 

Should the arpeggios and minor 
scales be taught to first grade pupils 
after they have mastered the major 
scales and chords?—S. R. 

Since there are only a comparatively 
few musical terms in the book and all of 
these important ones, I should try to have 
the pupil master them, especially such com- 
mon ones as allegro and andante, which 
are continually in use. 

Only the very simplest minor scales, 
such as A, E and B, can be expected of 
pupils in the first grade. Very simple 
triad arpeggios may be taught with or 
alternated with the major scales. 


Absolute Pitch 


Please tell me what is meant by 

absolute pitch. Is it valuable? My 
daughter, seven years old, can tell 
any note she hears without being 
given a “‘starting’’ note. Does she 
have absolute pitch? The only value 
to her of this ability that I can see 
is that she plays everything by ear. 
I began her lessons when she was 
four, because she begged for them, 
and had been playing by ear the 
tunes learned in songs. After two 
years and a half of lessons she 
knows the notes, but has almost no 
patience with studying a piece out, 
until she hears it so that she can 
play it by ear. She is in about the 
second grade. What book can I give 
her that is especially adapted to 
small hands? 

Her elder sister, of ten years, is 
more advanced. What do you rec- 
ommend for her?—-Mrs. H. W. 

Your little daughter certainly has the 
sense of “absolute pitch,’ which is the 
ability to recognize the pitch of any tone, 
with its letter name, from hearing it. 
This shows an acute musical ear, although 
it is not possessed by many distinguished 
musicians. It may be of considerable 
value; but its danger lies, as you suggest, 
in an impatience with the manifold details 
of music practice. To obviate this danger, 
let her learn her music with one hand at a 
time; also let her practice “backwards’— 
the last measure first, then the measure 
preceding, and so on. 

The best studies that I know for small 
hands are Lemoine’s “Fifty Juvenile 
Studies,” Op. 37. I should think that the 
younger daughter or the older daughter 
anyway, would be ready for Frederick A. 
Williams’ “Short Pieces in All Keys.” 
With the older girl, try the ten studies, 
‘Facile Fingers,” by C. W. Lemont, Op. 
60. This may be followed by “Eclectic 
Piano Studies,” compiled by L. G. Heinze. 
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How Everyone Play Plemorize Pylusic 


By IsADORE FREED 


A Practical Lesson in Plemorizing Chopin's Nocturne in F Dinor 


OR A practical lesson in memorizing, 

I have chosen a Chopin nocturne (F 

minor). The pianist, however, is asked 
not to consider this as a lesson in memo- 
rizing only this particular nocturne; for it 
should be a relatively simple task to mem- 
orize this piece. Yet, because all the pit- 
falls and danger spots of much more com- 
plicated works exist here in miniature, 
the Nocturne in F minor lends itself ad- 
mirably to a careful study of the means 
by which dependable memorizing may be 
achieved. This paper then is really to_be 
considered as a lesson in observation for 
purposes of memorizing; and the sugges- 
tions made here are to be taken as a gen- 
eral guide toward overcoming the obsti- 
nate and difficult places often encountered 
in memorizing music. A careful study 
should be made of the analytical manner 
in which the nocturne is treated, so that 
other works may be similarly analyzed 
when necessary. 

It is assumed that we have practiced 
the nocturne assiduously, as has been pre- 
viously suggested, and are now ready to 
begin memorizing it. Our first task is 
to arrange properly the elements which 
make up our piece, so that we may 
have a correct perspective of the whole. 
The nocturne must be cut up into frag- 
ments; and each fragment must be so well 
catalogued and so carefully labeled that 
every phrase, every measure, is in its 
proper place. Similarities and differences 
must be carefully noted, form and har- 
monic relationships carefully remarked. 
Then, when the need arises, we shall be 
able to call upon our memories for recog- 
nizable sound groups which have been 
properly marked and carefully stored in 
our minds. It is easy to get a required 
book from a well organized library, a bit 
harder to get one from a library in which 
items are not well catalogued, but well- 
nigh impossible to get a book whose title 
one does not remember from a library 
where things are haphazard‘y arranged. 


Cataloguing the Piece 


ET US then attack the problem of 
putting our mental library in order. 

At a cursory glance we see that the 
piece, written in the key of F minor, can 
be divided into three distinct sections: the 
first section, measures 1 to 47, the second 
section, measures 48 to 72, the third sec- 
tion, measures 73 to the end. One will 
also remark that the third section is close- 
ly related to the first section, since it be- 
gins with a return of the original theme. 

A more careful examination will reveal 
the fact that each section is built up of 
several shorter periods. Section 1, for ex- 
ample, is composed of the first theme A 
repeated four times, at Al, A2, A®, and 
A‘, plus a second theme B repeated twice. 
Section 2 is composed of three elements, 
C, D, and E; section 3 of four elements, 
A5, F, G, and H. 

We shall begin our memorizing by study- 
ing the first eight measures, evidently the 
theme, because the ninth measure com- 
mences its repetition. What are the char- 
acteristics of this theme? Is it not a 
series of tones built around a center “c,” 
the third and fourth measures being an 
exact repetition of the first two, save for 
the grace note in measure 4? 


Part II 


Ex.5 


Notice that ‘‘C’’ is the central point of the phrase. 


Measures 5, 6, 7 and 8 continue this idea 
but bring the period to a conclusion in the 
key of F minor on measure 8. 

The left hand, in the meantime, has been 
playing a melodic line, too. This is con- 
structed like the right hand: measures 3 
and 4 repeat measures 1 and 2; measures 
5 and 6, 7 and 8 continue the idea to a 
final conclusion on measure 8. 
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Ex, 2 


sts psESSSeseEie=ra 
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At measure 9, the repetition of the first 
period, A2, begins. It is the exact re- 
plica of At, save for the ornament in 
measure 14 and the grace note in measure 
15, of which more will be said later on. 
Let us study these two periods, A! and 
A’, noting the slight differences between 
measures 6, 7, and 14, 15, until we have 
committed them to memory. 

Now we shall begin the second theme 
B. Like the first theme it is also a group 
of simple lines somewhat ornamented. 


ceategie of OW a) ® ® ®@ 
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At A® we begin a re-statement of the 
first theme. There is a slight variation 
in triplets based on the theme itself at 
measures 27 and 28. Let us examine these 
triplets carefully, because they form the 
connecting link between A® and F at meas- 
ures 75, 76 and 77. At measure 30 the 
ornament again differs from the original at 
measure 6. Otherwise A® is like At. 

The B which follows is exactly the 
same as the B at measure 16; but A* is 
unlike A® in two places, at measure 44 
where a _ septuplet replaces the triplet 
group at 28, and at 46 where the orna- 
ment is again unlike any of the others. 

This ornament has now been given four 
times and, to make certain that we do not 
confuse them, let us examine them care- 
fully. The original, at measure 6, is: 


Ex.6 


The second, at measure 14, is an intensifi- 
cation, the figure being more agitated. 


Ex.7 on 
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The phrase is repeated a minor 
third higher and then continues to 
a conclusion at measure 24. Harmonically 
B begins in F minor and goes to A flat 
major, a minor third higher (its relative 
major) in measure 18. At 18 it begins in 
A flat and goes to the dominant of F 
minor (C major) and continues in C 
until the return of the first theme at A®. 
The harmony at 22, 23 and 24 may be 
stated thus: 


The left hand at B is quite as melodic 
as the right hand if we read it as: 


res 
ia eee 
The third, measure 30, is very much like 
the first, save for the rhythm. 


Measure 16, A, leading to B is like mea 
32. Measure 24, B, leading back to ! 
like measure 40. Measure 8, which is 
to A*, differs from both of the other: 


Before we begin Section 2, let us review 
observations made thus far. We have no 
that the form of Section 1 is A’, A*, B, A 
A‘, The ‘‘A’s” are alike save in spots, at 1 
ures 6, 14, 30 and 46, for instance. Mea 
27 and 43 differ from their counterparts 
and 11. 44 and 28 are unlike. The charz 
istics of each phrase have been noted as we 
the manner in which they connect. Now 
content ourselves with practicing this first se 
of the Nocturne only, until all these details 
been completely and thoroughly assimilated 


Section 2 properly consists of only 
periods: the first C and the second D 
E combined, because E is nothing 1 
than a connecting link, based melodi 
on D, between Section 2 and the retut 
the first theme at A®. However, 
greater clarity, we shall consider 
second section as being composed of { 
periods, C, D, and E. The theme C, 
minor, is simply constructed of two 
with slight ornamentation. It begins 
minor and ends in F on the first -bee 
measure 49. 


The second phrase, beginning on 
two of measure 50, starts in F minor 
ends in C minor (the dominant). | 
that it is the changed position of the } 
“o” and “f” which permits this mioy 
tion: | 


The fourth, measure 46, is the most in- 
tense of all. 


Ex.9 


At 52, theme C is given a third tin 
abbreviated form and in C minor 
instead of “b”): 


Ex.12- aC minor b 


One should notice as well that the grace 
note in measures 15, 31, and 47 does not 
exist in the original version at measure 7; 
also that measure 42 is a repetition of 
measure 4 and not of measure 2. 

There now remains only one more de- 
tail before we leave the first section, the 
connections between the various periods. 


THE F MINOR NOCTURNE | 


At 54, the 4th repetition of the 
begins in C minor, but modulates 
major. 


a 


F minor 


C minor | 
At period D a modulation takes | 
by means of the dominant ninth ¢ 
which brings us back again to F m 


Dominant 9th F minor Et 


Ex.15 


- | 
However, we stay here only for a 
ment, for we repeat our phrase a 
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FROM THE LAND OF POPPIES 


for years. This is how these waving fields of bloom speak to him musically. Grade 32. 
Allegretto grazioso M. M. 
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A FOUNTAIN SET IN FLOWERS 


S piece inthe same style as 


SOURCE FLEURIE 
great success wherever presented. Grade 4. 
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Bero Spiritual SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 


Moderato es a Arr. by pee eee FISHER 
i ae 2 =e 


—~ Swing low, sweet char - i - ot,__ Com-in’ for to car-ry me home, 
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on the Voice, Organ, Violin and Orchestra Music in The Etude 
a sek ee Te 


WNG LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
ranged by Witt1AM ARMs FISHER 
(Vocal) 


7: quaint legend concerning the origin 
fs familiar Negro spiritual is inter- 
Wily told elsewhere in this issue, by 


fisher. Brought to this country by 
fran slaves and modified by their 
Wan faith, it has become the most 


known of all spirituals. 

Fisher has clothed this melody with 
$aing rich in harmonic color, yet faith- 
})} the pentatonic characteristics of the 

singer unfamiliar with the speech 
f Negro will find a few points help- 
1 maintaining the native charm with 
ha his dialect is invested. The most 
ion trait is the dropping of the final 
hants, d and g, as in ban’, boun’, 
} and comin’. Other characteristic 

O§ occurring in this song are dat for 
fa heab’n for heaven, ovuh for over, 
‘f for before, cf for if, and tuh for to. 

spirit of this song is one of utter 
“and sincerity, and it should be sung 
simple, unaffected manner. 


FORGOTTEN 
By Eucene Cow Les 
(Vocal) 


‘ube readers will be delighted to find 
ihe music section of this issue this 
ius song which has been sung and loved 
lions. It is a most appealing love 
and deserves the great popularity 
| it has attained. 

directions are given the singer for 
ation, but the sentiment of the 
so readily understood that it may 
@ in an unstudied and direct style. 
th rest is indicated after the words, 
h you?”, in each verse, and this 
singer an opportunity for a 
cient to carry through the en- 
measure phrase which opens each 


the last four measures of the 
the accompaniment plays the 
the vocal part here should be 


MINUET 
By Frances McCotiin 
(Violin and Piano) 


charming composition, by the 
composer and lecturer, Miss 
supplies sprightly music for the 
inist who has advanced to the 
tion. It is in the familiar minuet 
its trio in the parallel minor 


pening phrases should be played 
per half of the bow, in short 
trokes. In the fourth measure a 

gure begins, which is best played 


ing method of “correction” 
both practical and pleasant. 
have a card on the piano, from 
i Saturday _ night. 
Bard one of the following, 
ts, rests, fingering, expression or 
of the numerous musical desig- 


in the middle of the bow. Special care 
should be given to the accents, which fall 
on alternate beats, and in reality give an 
effect of two-four time. These accented 
notes should be done with the down bow 
stroke. 

The second section, played with semi- 
detached legato bows, is in contrast to the 
first section. In the seventh measure of 
the trio, the second finger shifts from the 
first to the second position, producing a 
pleasing glissando. This “trick” is famil- 
iar to all seasoned violinists. Resume the 
first position with the next phrase. 


SORTIE IN B FLAT 
By JEFFREYS JANVIER 
(Organ) 

Traditionally, a “Sortie” is a concluding 
voluntary or postlude, but this facile com- 
position by Mr. Janvier will prove to be 
also an effective prelude or recital piece. 
The first section is martial in style and 
should be performed at a rather fast 
tempo. The opening measures are played 
on the 8’ Diapasons of the Great, coupled 
to Full Swell, with both hands on the one 
manual. In the sixteenth measure both 
hands transfer to the Szvell, and then back 
again to the Great in measure 25, as in- 
dicated. 

The second section offers opportunity 
for expressive solo stop combinations 
against a soft accompaniment on the Choir 
or Great. This pleasing melodic passage 
should be played at a tempo slower than 
the first and with careful regard for 
phrasing and dynamic indications. 


LILACS—PETITE VALSE 
By Cart WILHELM KERN 
(Orchestra) 


This pretty little waltz by Mr. Kern, 
who has written so many pieces popular 
with young folks, is here arranged for 
junior orchestras who have passed the 
beginner’s stage. It is of slightly more 
difficult grade than other orchestrations 
appearing in THe Erupe during the past 
few months. 

The violin part, which lies entirely in 
the first position, demands both J/egato 
whole-bows and sharp, staccato strokes in 
the middle of the bow. The ’cello part 
lies in the first position, except for the 
one short passage in the fourth position, 
fingering for which is given. 

In the trumpet part the small notes, 
which are known as “cued-in” parts, in- 
dicate what the clarinet is playing, and, 
in the absence of the clarinet, these should 
be played by the trumpet. 

Plenty of melody will be found in the 
clarinet and saxophone parts and also in- 
teresting counter-melodies suited to the 
characteristics of these instruments. 


: Naming the Weeks 
By D. D. LirrLe 


subject till his next lesson when the teacher 
tests his progress along this line. This 
makes it much easier for the teacher to 
keep the pupil’s attention on his peculiar 
weakness. It is also quite popular with 
pupils who discuss “sharp week” and “rest 
week” among themselves thereby creating 
interest. 
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Do you feel that if you were given the Opportunity you could 
accomplish more in Music—qualify for the bigger and better 
opportunities that are ready and waiting just as soon as you 
are qualified to grasp them? 
Your musical knowledge—your position and income today 
—are the result of the training you have given your natural 
ability. Additional training will open up new fields, new oppor- 
tunities, greater income and higher standing in the musical 
world. 

You can get this invaluable training right in your own home, 
without any interference with your regular work, and at but a 
fraction of the cost in time and money otherwise necessary. The 
Extension Method of Musical Training developed and perfected 
by the University Extension Conservatory—whether for be- 
ginners or advanced musicians—is not an experiment, not a 
makeshift, but has stood the test of a quarter of a century’s 
unqualified success. 

Thousands of professional musicians, teachers and artists 
throughout the world owe their success wholly to the authori- 
tative methods and the painstaking guidance of the master 
teachers of the University Extension Conservatory, and gladly 
testify to that fact. 


Let This Great Conservatory Open the Way for You 


Whether you are a professional musician, a teacher, or just a beginner, this 
great Musical Organization will open the way to the sure attainment of your 
musical ambitions. You will find the small cost of our training to be in no 
sense an expense, but a real investment that will pay you big “dividends in 
satisfaction, in culture, in standing and in real money. Your satisfaction is 
GUARANTEED. 


Judge for Yourself 


We want you to know how interesting, how valuable, the training of the 
University Extension Conservatory will be to you. We want you to be the 
judge—without any risk or obligation whatever on your part. 

Return the Coupon and we will send you a number of sample lessons in 
any one of the courses in which you are interested, for your examination— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


These Sample Assignments will prove to you why University Extension 
Conservatory training in Music has gained and held such a high place in 
the Musical World, and has meant so much in recognition and real money 
to so many thousands of ambitious musicians. 


Just check the course in which you are most interested. Sample lessons 
will be sent to you, with full information’ of all our Courses and our re- 
markable and exclusive method of teaching. There will be no obligation 
whatever. 


This Is YOUR Opportunity — Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 43, Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 43 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog sample lessons and full information regarding 
course I have marked with an X below. 


(Piano, Normal (COTrumpet (Guitar 
Courses for []Cornet (jEar Training and 
Teachers L1Voice Sight Singing 
(Piano Course for OHistory of Music (Mandolin 
Students (Choral Conducting {j]Saxophone 


(Public School Music [jClarinet [JPiano Accordion 


[jHarmony DViolin (LJAdyv. Composition 
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Clie ans erene ee ea a2 at ieee as Statesn.«n ceptor stecencleds 2 
How long have you taught Piano?................ How many pupils have 
VOM TOW Sie sins nee a erarare Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? .......... Have 
you studied Harmony?.............. Would you like to earn the degree of 
Bachelor of Music? ...... aise titeiecire dala se olels's “ 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for August by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department ““A Singer’s Etude” complete in itself 


Some Secrets of Breathing and Diction ; 


T HAS BEEN SAID that he who 
knows how to breathe and how to pro- 
nounce knows how to sing. Half 

truth though this may be, it governs and 
colors the whole. Absolute control of the 
breath and complete mastery of diction are 
the two fundamental requirements of the 
vocalist. 

In the teaching of singing the lesson 
which must precede all others, and to 
which both teacher and student -must alike 
devote the greatest attention, should -be on 
the proper method of respiration. Correct, 
even, controlled -respiration is an inescap- 
able prerequisite to any subsequent achieve- 
ment in vocal effort. Upon this should 
follow immediately the securing of flexi- 
bility of the muscles operative in the pro- 
duction. and control of the voice. 


The Singer Breathes 


HE PROPER method of respiration 

is in theory easy but in practice ex- 
tremely difficult. Here, first, is an exer- 
cise in complete and perfect inspiration. 

Exercise 1. Stand with the body in an 
upright position; advance the right foot 
slightly for the sake of perfect balance. 
Hold the chest high, the shoulders down- 
ward: and back. Let the tongue be flat in 
the mouth, the muscles of the throat, neck 
and mouth relaxed, not rigid. The shoul- 
ders must not rise during inspiration, nor 
fall during expiration—they must remain 
motionless. This is most important. 
Breathe deeply, allowing the ribs to ex- 
pand away from the center to the sides, 
right and ‘left. 

Note, in this process, the feeling of the 
intake of breath against the diaphragm. 
The diaphragm is: the most important sin- 
gle factor in breath control. It is not a 
muscle of expiration, but a resisting 
muscle designed -to resist pressure from 
without. “All there is in singing is in the 
breathing, and all there is in breathing is 
in the diaphragm”, said Lamberti. Breath 
control is impossible without perfect con- 
trol of the diaphragm. 

Exercise 2. Inhale slowly for five or 
ten seconds, being careful that the power 
of retaining is experienced in the dia- 
phragm. Then exhale slowly, silently, 
calmly, gradually, evenly—without any 
effort or interruption. 

Practice before a lighted candle, a mir- 
ror, or the palm of the hand, to insure 
that the breath is being emitted with stead- 
iness. Exhalation through a clay pipe 
stem is also a splendid exercise for ac- 
quiring control of breath—for it necessi- 
tates very slow emission. 


Automatic Breathing 
RACTICE THE silent breathing ex- 
ercises many, many times during the 

day. An unconscious control of the 
breath will be thus attained. Control will 
become automatic, and that possession of 


By Martua Maxwett MacOprum 


untold value will be achieved—the com- 
plete command of every movement of the 
breath. 

Having mastered the ground work of 
breath-control, the student may proceed 
to the attainment of freedom and flexibil- 
ity of throat, tongue and jaw. The organs 


of articulation (the hard palate, including ~ 


the upper -teeth, is, of course, .passive) are 
the pharynx, the soft palate and uvula, the 
tongue and the lower jaw including the 
lower teeth and the lips. 

Exercise 3. A simple but effective ex- 
ercise for the attainment of flexibility and 
freedom in the organs is to sing the alpha- 
bet, thus: 


abe decf= gh. Soy Tk lomeansonp 


qrstuvwx 


yzabcdef g 


Upon the completion of this and similar 
preparatory exercises, the student will be 
ready for the study of diction—enunciation 
and pronunciation with ease, freedom and 
completeness of all vowels and consonants 
in all their combinations. The importance 
of diction in singing can scarcely be over- 
estimated. And let it be always remem- 
bered that diction consists not in mere 
distinct enunciation but to quite as great 
an extent in pronunciation in an open sur- 
face. Where there is undue effort there 
can be no artistry. Tone must be freely 
introduced through an open throat into the 
larynx, the pharynx (upper and lower) 
and the nasal cavity. Only by such a free 
introduction of tone are all the muscles of 
diction left to act unconsciously and so to 
perform naturally and easily the offices 
expected of them. 


Clearness, through Relaxation 


NUNCIATION should be effected in 

the front half of the mouth. Throat, 
tongue and jaw should remain relaxed. If 
for any reason:the jaw becomes stiffened, 
the tongue rigid, or the throat tightened, 
the desired freedom in frontal enuncia- 
tion is made impossible. 

Exercise 4. For vowel formation, stand 
in such a position that the light is directed 
into the open mouth. Use a hand mirror 
for observation of movements. 

(a) Begin on the vowel oo as.in cool. 
Observe. Putting the mirror aside, part 
the teeth by placing a thick lead pencil be- 
tween them; then shape the lips lightly 
around it. Take the pencil away, retaining 
the mould of the mouth. Do not tighten 
the muscles of the lips or turn them out. 
Practice this until you have established the 
idea of the shape of the mouth for this 
vowel sound. This done, practice sing- 
ing this oo for five minute periods, sev- 


eral times in the day, ascending and de- 
scending in the following manner: 


(b) For the vowel o as in no, the tongue 
is hollow, the jaw lowered. Let there be a 
feeling in the throat as of yawning; and 
vocalize the scale sequence as in 4a. 

(c) For the vowel a as in father, fill 
the lungs, raise the upper part of the chest, 
drop the lower jaw, have the throat wide 


open. Feel an air pressure on the chest 
muscles. Let the tongue be flat and the 
arch of the mouth kept high and broad. 
Attempt to vocalize without allowing 
breath to escape either before or during 
vocalization. Vocalize the scale sequence 
as in 4a. 

It is of first importance to open the 
mouth wide while practicing this vowel, 
as the larger the cavity, the greater the 
resonance. 

(d) Use the vowel 7 as in high. This 
should be treated as a diphthong; it is 
really made up of a blending of two vow- 
els, ah and ee. Open the mouth wide. 
Open the throat. Groove the tongue as 
for ah. Proceed then as in 4a. 

(e) The vowel e as in see. Drop the 
lower jaw as far from the upper teeth as 
is consistent with the delivery of the pure 
sound of the vowel. “E” is the highest 
vowel sound and requires particular atten- 
tion. The tongue rises slightly toward 
the center, the tip lightly touching the 
lower teeth. Vocalize as in 4a. 

(f) The vowel a as in play. This is 
“the smiling tone.’ Seven of the upper 
teeth should be visible while vocalizing. 
The middle tongue should reach toward the 
upper teeth; but the tip, however, should 
be free and flexible. WVocalize as in 4a. 


Other figurations of the’ scale may be 
used, such as: 


From this the ingenious student will be 
able to form many others. 

Consonants, unlike vowels, are not sus- 
tained sounds, but the formative elements 
that give shape to words. No matter how 
perfect the vowel enunciation, it will avail 


nothing if the words are not j 
articulated. Consonants are quickly p 
their mission is to start words, to 
words into syllables, and to prod: 
final sounds of words; that is, unl 
be allowed to go absolutely astray, 
the sense of the word to be | 
entirely lost. 
Ex. 5. Group the following 

and sing each syllable three times o 


‘ note of the descending scale, | 


highest note be E-flat. 

B. P. and M. are made by the 
and T by the tip of the tongue i 
with the hard palate. In C the 
pressed lightly against the upp 
For N and Ng, the nasal conso 
tip of the tongue is pressed ag 
roots of the upper front teeth. V 
demand the upper teeth and lower | 
(hard) and K, the soft palate an 
back tongue; J and Ch, the mid-tong 
hard palate; Z and S the front 


tion should be present within the i 
L the tip and front of the tons 
centered on the roots of the fron 


Bee, Bee, Bee, Bee, Bee, Bee, 


Mee, Mee, Mee, etc. 
Pee, Pee, Pee, etc, 
Wee, Wee, Wee, etc. 


These should be continued 4 
complete scale. 

Then the following combinations 
be gradually added, on the 
tones, descending. 

(b) Th and Thay 

(c) Fee and Vee 

(d) Dee, Lee, Nee, Tee 

(e) Kay and Gee 
Bay Bee Bah Boh Boo 
May Mee Mah Moh Moo 
Tay Tee Tah Toh Too 
Lay Lee Lah Loh Loo 
Day Dee Dah Doh Doo 
Fay Fee Fah Foh Foo 
Gay Gee Gah Goh Goo 
Kay Kee Kah Koh Koo © 
Pay Pee Pah Poh Poo 
Vay Vee Vah Voh Voo 

The study of diction is, of course, 
ending. Its scope is limitless; b 
thing about it can be readily 
when once the placing of all th 
and consonants is achieved. 
will follow a knowledge and a 
their individual character and 
we shall sing well. It might almost 
that we shall sing well in spite 0 
limitations; for a good enunciat 
gether with a smooth, sure, distin 
lation, insures a success in vocal 
commensurate only with the labor | 
ed and the intelligence employed. — 
ing, enunciation, articulation, thes 
but the greatest of these is breath 


HY are there so few tenors? 
As we know, sound is varied in 
pitch by different degrees of ten- 
1 in the string or cord producing it. 
that whatever may in any way serve to 
lodify the control of the organs produc- 
‘a sound will have its part in the nature 
§ the voice which is to serve as a me- 
Jum of its expression. 
‘With all this in mind, there comes the 
jestiom of why some nations produce so 
jany more tenor singers than do others. 
‘nd an investigation would seem to show 
lither conclusively that warm, sunny cli- 
jates are favorable to the development of 
lise voices. Under the influences of the 
4m, the atmosphere, and the characteristic 
dse and relaxation of the body, such as 
fest in, let us say, Italy, there seem to be 
tated those conditions which favor the 
éduction of the higher tones of the voice. 
tind the effects of climate would appear 
ibe all the more certain when it is con- 
ered that Russia, with its long intensely 
is famous for its richly low 


d seasons, 


a 


| The Temperamental Voice 

iN LIMATE and the resultant habits of 
™ living have their effect upon the out- 
fard physiognomy; and why may not this 
fect reach inward to the organs of voice 
jad speech? Then, too, it is common 
Rowledge that the hotter climates produce 
| more temperamental and impulsive race 
f humanity all of which can very easily 


tate in the application of the tension of 
= vocal cords which is necessary in the 
oduction of the tones in the upper com- 
of the voice. 
dgardo Carduci has made a special 
of this subject, with some interesting 
enlightening conclusions. He states 
_ the normal tenor voice is, produced 
comparatively short cords, while the 
of the heroic or dramatic tenor are 
rably longer, by which his range is 
d into the third register. 
ir. Carduci goes on to say that the 
voice, which was so much in 
in the last century, is now quite 
demand, because of both its com- 
ely inferior beauty and its unsuit- 
y to dramatic characterization. Many 
‘written for voices of an earlier cen- 
must now be transposed or adapted 
e vocal range of tenors of our day. 


Tenors, and Tenors 


first half of the nineteenth cen- 
s characterized by florid passages 


Il the arts, that of the singer is most 


8 soul. 

sister arts there is required a me- 
een inspiration and its expres- 
geen the soul of the sculptor and 
pression of his genius there must in- 
e the medium of his chisel; of the 


je a, b, c’s are taught. 


he Rarity of Genors 


By Lott: RIMMER 


quite as fleet for the male as for the fe- 
male voices. For these, of course, only the 
light, ‘lyric tenor voice is really adapted. 
In fact, in Italy tenor voices are variously 
classified, according to their quality, as 
eroico (heroic), drammatico (dramatic), 
robusto or di forsa (powerful and drama- 
tic, with a tendency toward the baritone 
quality), tenore di graszia, lirico or leggiero 
(a light or “lyric” voice with an upward 
compass to high C). 

There are records that Rubini sang the 
F above high C; but this was doubtless 


done in falsetto. Bellini, in his “I Puri- 
tani,’ inserted this high F especially for 
Rubini. Rossini’s “William Tell” is now 


seldom given because of its many high 
notes for the tenor. Few realize the art 
and effort required by such a role. 


An Enlightening Table 


N HIS ARTICLE, The Tenor Voice 

in Europe, Carduci gives some interest- 
ing statistics along this line. We give his 
table of the number of various high notes 
for the leading tenor, in several of the 
standard operas: 


‘William Tell” “T Puritani” 


(CRs he One E ASG res Gre ban wecnytenele'« 153 

VA pin (Git) ssereleeine 03m VAG GE) Reem ee 13 

ING eo ty nna ODE EA .t tates tare: pees 35 

[Blok ots Gey eee: 54 Bbierastae dee ve 4 

Bee cs Seco 15 Bix sroietepcete snore 

Cert ceeaiit ssane 19 Che emake 

(Cots eS etc Z, ChE arte ks somes 3 

TD Wrvavectays, «.atecaectete Dd aera: stasis 2 

EEN ied coeliac La AOTC OS 1 
“Tannhauser “La Bohéme 

(Ca) CaRerion 14S Oot Geter cere ae + 52 

Abe (Gi)... eens SOU ales Gade) peintere. 45 

TAGE net Sc os wateces A AMER. 8. 5 lonsetos 11 

TBS bie Betcckis, ots eroletele (SH RS Sh Mctes aos 8 

IB Sercuccss aye eines ONE iiss specie, 

(Soe stort Sra vera erete ‘ (Cia) Sreeenes 1 

CE e en ichcates (Cri a aepeaaee 

Dist aiceisaietaraete 1D is SARS oOee 

[eee eessiniscofemten a ‘ Ran eis abtexeeieeis 


From this table it may be easily seen 
that many tenor rdles must now be “cut” 
or “adapted” to suit the more limited range 
of the voice of today. With the scarcity 
of really fine voices, the great lesson for 
the individual tenor (or any other singer) 
to learn is to keep to the roles adapted to 
his particular type of voice; for it is only 
by staying well within nature’s bounds, and 
by adding to this long seasons of con- 
scientious study, that a place of honor in 
the art world may be attained and held. 


Song and Soul 


By HoMER HENLEY 


painter, his brush; of the writer, his pen; 
of the violinist, his bow; of the pianist, 
his fingers. 

But with the singer, soul, voice, and ex- 
pression are gloriously simultaneous. No 
medium is necessary between the soul of 
the singer and its expression. 

The voice of the singer is his soul. 


As to the age to begin: every little girl who at the age of six can sing 
rectly and shows a love of music should be given lessons on the piano, 
a most important factor of musical education, reading at sight, just 
With a good voice and ear to receive such train- 
it will prove a great comfort in later life, whether the course of pro- 
O or amateur is to be pursued.’— 


—LinLt1An Nordica. 
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HAVE YOU A COPY OF 
THIS FREE “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG? 


Recently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music 
collections. One of the most attractive cata- 
logs ever issued of standard music for 
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WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- and the 


MASTER-COMPOSER 


ments. Every book illustrated, and de- 
scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 
music, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard 
brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European 
countries. ) 


MUSIC SERIES 


vr 
THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 


FOR THE PIANIST FOR THE OPERA LOVER 


Grand Opera at Home.............- $1.25 
Fiase Elena ODE ET aS ans $1.25 | Light Opera at Home.............++ 1.25 
TieEtees beh WOCOS. +. eee eee ee 1.25 | Modern Opera Selections........+. «+ 1.25 
Redtal plsag  acea +++ 125 | Gilbert & Sullivan at Home......... 1.25 
Concert Piano Pieces............... 3 FOR THE HOME VOCALIST 
Piano -Duetsin wanieetsticiniectechen clon sale : Ballads Whole World Sings......... $1.25 
Dance VMUSIG rr cis or cistern ree itare nice ss 1.25 Love Songs Whole World Sings...... 1.25 
Schubert at Home...... A Songs Whole World staat vne Beaks bet 
Tschaikowsky at Home. . Songs of the Sunny South. 1.25 
Chopin at Home........ Ried are Veta Sacred Music ............ = eo 
Grieg ats Homo. foi sone tcc cee tr FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Children’s Piano Pieces............ $1.25 

FOR THE VIOLINIST Children’ s: Songs: js. .)) .\- cisntelete vleiene 1.25 

Violin. Pieces? 200 228. sce Hee $2.00 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Modern Violin Pieces.............. 2.00 Standard Organ Pieces (Paper)... ...$3.00 
Light Violiny Piece tic isc sccatecheroei<c 2.00 Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth)...... 5.00 
Violinist’s Book of Songs........... 2.00 Saxophone Pieces. sce. ale cos 2.00 
Concerti Violin “Solos siiir. cy ctetere ote 3.00 American Home Music Album....... 5.00 
Standard Violin Concertos........... 3.00 What Do You Know About Music? 
Operatic Violin Pieces..... ........ 2.00 DOSTOS Pace s-«' 4 bs cies oe te «tna ala ‘ 
Encyclopedia of the Violin.......... ~ 5.00 loth Wiiere mn cteleie sisi ete eeiata s's:o ataiat ate 3.00 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada and foreign countries) or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON AND CO. 35 W. 32d St., New York 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


AN AMERICAN COMPOSER WITH WORLD EMINENCE 


No Repertoire Is Complete Without a Good 
Representation of His Successful Songs 


A Most Pleasing Song— 


| HAVE A SECRET 


Catalog No. 23433 


Key of G. Range F sharp to g. Price, 50c 


A Splendid Sacred Song— 


THE MEADOWS OF THE LORD 


Key of G. Ransedtog Catalog No. 24688 Price, 50c 


Space Here Permits the Naming of But a Few Other of the Scores of Worthy Songs 

by the Composer of ““At Dawning.” Selected for Mention are IN THE GAR- 

DEN OF SAHARA, LILACS, THE WORLD’S PRAYER. LYRIC ROSE 

OF LOVE, REEDS. CANDLE-LIGHT, MEMORY and THE BIRTHDAY 

STAR OF THE KING (Christmas Song). Ask to See These When Next 
SO ORE: 2 Songs. 
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Everything in Music 
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THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for August by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Whimsical Words in Worship TyCusic 


By Dr. OrLtanpo A. MAnsFIELD 


ONCERNING the suitability of texts 
for detailed musical treatment there 
has always existed a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. Words worshipful to 
some have seemed whimsical, worldly, or 
even wicked to others. To this highly con- 
troversial condition many circumstances 
have contributed. Amongst these one of 
the most noticeable has been the temporary 
disregard of the Apostolic ruling that 
while, to a select few or to a minority of 
one, “all things are lawful,” yet, in order 
to “give none offence,” it is necessary to 
remember that “all things are not ex- 
pedient,” also that “all things edify not.” 
Further there has to be considered the 
fact that the development of the present 
age, in matters educational, social and 
theological, renders the opinions of many 
past periods more or less at variance with 
those prevalent to-day. Musical texts, es- 
pecially those pertaining to the larger 
forms of our worship music, having been 
affected by such circumstances, we have 
an explanation of that feeling of incon- 
gruity, if not of actual derision, with 
which we now regard words which in a 
former age were considered pertinent to 
and proper for use in the various depart- 
ments of sacred choral music. To de- 
scribe, in somewhat general terms, a num- 
ber of these verbal curiosities is the pro- 
posed object of the present paper. 
Although the officially recognized music 
of the Roman Church did not include 
hymnody until late in the Middle Ages, 
yet numerous hymns, sequences, and so 
forth were used and “adopted as suited 
the will of the respective churches or 
dioceses.” Amongst these poems are many 
which are now well-known to us, either 
in their original Latin or in some English 
translation, from the fact of their having 
been frequently set to music by various 
distinguished composers, for example, 
Stabat mater dolorosa (circa thirteenth 
century) and Dies irae (c‘rca thirteenth 
century). To such fine poetical concep- 
tions as these no exception can be taken 


except (at times) on purely theological 
grounds. But some of the doggerel lines 
rendered at mystery plays and_ other 
medieval functions contain much of the 


(to us) whimsical element. Among these 
may be mentioned the stanza commencing 
Orientis partibus, 

Adventavit asinus, 
which was sung at the Feast of the Ass, 
“a commemoration of the flight of Mary 

with the infant Christ into Egypt.” 


Lilies in the Mud 


UT THE mention of these “profane 

and vain babblings” should serve to 
remind us of the fact that a large num- 
ber of the medieval masses were based 
upon the popular and amatory melodies of 
their period. As is well known, these 
melodies, more or less rhythmically dis- 
guised, were placed in the tenor and utilized 
as a kind of cantus fermus upon which to 


rear a more or less elaborate contrapuntal 
structure. Says Professor Waldo Selden 
Pratt, “Not only were the tunes of well- 
known songs thus incorporated, but in 
many cases their words were actually sung 
by the tenor while the other voices were 
proceeding with the prescribed Latin text 
—a practice so open to abuse, especially 
when frivolous or immoral thoughts were 
suggested, as to call out, in the sixteenth 
century, the formal rebuke of the Church.” 

Professor Ritter mentions that “these 
masses were then distinguished by the title 
of the melodies of the tenor” and that in 
those days one could read of the mass of 
‘The Red Noses,’ ‘The Armed Man,’ 
‘Farewell,’ ‘My Love,’ and so forth, masses 
which were not composed to such a tenor 
being simply termed sine nomine (with- 
out name). 

As an excuse for this whimsical pro- 
cedure, M. Landormy asserts that “as a 
matter of fact, the themes used, deprived 
of their original words, drowned in poly- 
phony, often changed in rhythm, became 
unrecognizable in the majority of cases.” 
But Cecil Gray, in a passage of special 
pleading which it would be difficult to sur- 
pass, after characterizing these profane 
mass-titles as “lovely and suggestive” 
(sic), defends their use on the ground 
that although “the Flemish composers have 
often been unthinkingly (!) reproached on 
this account with impiety and irreverence, 
it is difficult to see why such an innocent 
(!) procedure should merit any more cen- 
sure than the practice of painting pictures 
of the Ma- 
donna after 
living mod- 
Re OM tie 
author takes 
a safer line 
of defense 
when he 
states that 
by ‘these 
Flemings 
“originality 
of outlook” 
would have 
been re- 
garded “asa 
somewhat 
reprehensible 
eccentricity,” 
and “that a 
composer 
should ‘have 
to provide 
his own the- 
matic mate- 
rial would 
have seemed 
to them as 
absurd as to 
expect that 
an architect 
should make 
his own 
bricks and 


CONCERT HALL OF THE CHIGI-SARACENI CHATEAU, 
SIENNA, ITALY, WITH ITS LOVELY ORGAN AND LOFT, 


mortar. In their eyes the thematic con- 
tent of the work was of little consequence; 
the treatment of it alone mattered.” 


Of the Earth, Earthy 


UT FOR “thematic content” why did 

they not adhere to the vaunted plain- 
song of their own liturgy? Surely they 
did not hold, with some modern writers, 
that it was of Pagan or Jewish origin. 
Whatever the answer to this question may 
be, another opinion, expressed by Emil 
Naumann, should not be ignored. This 
writer considered that in the use of these 
profane melodies we have, on the part 
of their exhibitors, “a laudable attempt to 
rescue the tonal art from the cloister and 
to bring it into harmony with the every- 
day life of the people.’ But, even if the 
accuracy of this observation be conceded, 
it would seem as if its subjects had for- 
gotten, or were unaware of, the fact that 
men cannot “gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles.” The end can never justify 
the means. 

Lastly, the period now under discussion 
affords a striking instance of words which, 
although unexceptionable in themselves, 
were by their associations not “season’d to 
their right praise and true perfection.” 
This case occurred in the career of that 
distinguished musician, Josquin des Prés 
(c. 1445-1521) who, under the title of 
Liber Generationis, set to music for four 
voices the genealogies of Christ as con- 
tained in the first chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. This composition was published 
in the “Do- 
decachor- 
don” of the 
medieval 
theorist, 
Henricus 
Glareanus 
(1488-1563), 
a WelOy Tk 
which ap- 
peared at 
Basa e an 
1547. 

Comment- 
ing on this 
remarkable 
composition 
in the latest 
edition of 
Grove’s Dic- 
tionary, the 
Reve op ok: 
Milne says 
that Josquin 
managed “to 
invest with 
considerable 
musical  in- 
terest so un- 
promising a 
Cé€xcbr a See 
mere list of 
names. Such 
a work may 


> 


have been sung in old time in a ca 
or collegiate chapel, where, as old 
viaries show, the text originally f 
part of the early matins Office for C 
mas Day. A similar work is the ge 


in St. Luke iii, which would be sung 


the matin’s office of Epiphany.” 


The Acts Versified 
ASSING on to the Reformation 


in general and that of England in 


ticular, the limits of space forbid the 


tion of any examples of the employ 


of curious words in purely psalmodi 
nections. Only the larger forms 

discussed here. Further, the rude 
phrases of the Psalms by Sternhold 


Hopkins and others do not appear to h 
appealed to the musicians of the Elizaby 


an age as material for setting in an 
form. On the other hand, Dr. Chri 

Tye, the reputed music master of Ee 
VI, suffered badly from the itch for 


ing; and, not satisfied with the religi 


poetry of his period, essayed to tu 


rhyme the whole book of the “Act 
howe’ 


the Apostles.” The attempt, 

which was printed in 1553, does na 

pear to have gone beyond the fou 

chapter. Hawkins quotes “the two 
stanzas” of this chapter: 

It chauncéd in Iconium, ; 

As they oft tymes dyd use, 


Together they in-to dyd cum — 


The Sinagoge of Jues. 


To these execrable rhymes Tye, as is 3 
known, set simple four-part music, in m 
or less imitative style, his idea being 
write something which, as he says, 


auditors shall 3 
fynde harmonious 
And cke pleasant and swete. 


The whimsical words to which Tye’s 


was set have long ago perished, but 
music in part survives, two of ou 
known hymn-tunes, 
chester Old, and one or two anthem f 
ments being derived therefrom. 


First Book of Anthems 
UT HOWEVER crude and 


from a purely poetical point of ¥i 


the earlier psalmodic paraphrases 
have been, they were incomparably 


perior to the pseudo-religious lines 


some writers of the earlier part ¢ 
seventeenth century. What these 


were like can best be gathered f on 


perusal of the first book of wo 


anthems ever published in London, a Ww 
“The Divine Services and | 
thems usually sung in the Cathedrals 


entitled, 


Collegiate Choirs in the Church of © 
land.” Collected by J. C., The con 
of this, “small duodecimo” of abe 
hundred and fifty pages was the 
John Clifford (1622-1698), son of a 
at Baliol College, Oxford, and s 


Windsor and J 


ETUDE 


or canon of St. Paul’s. The work it- 
was published in 1663, and its popu- 
ty was so great that a second edition 
called for in 1664. The first edition, 
_ practically unprocurable, contained 
words of nearly one hundred and 
ty anthems by all the principal com- 
rs from the days of. Queen Elizabeth 
he date of publication. To the anthem 
ls it selected from the Scriptures, the 
cts, or even from the Sternhold and 
ns paraphrases, no exception could 
taken. But the following, printed in 
se form, and set to music as an anthem 
twelfth-eve,” by Adrian Batten (d. 
7), sometime organist of St. Paul’s 
hedral, is whimsical enough in all con- 
wUSTIESS : 
In Bethlehem town, O happy town! 
‘which our God himself delights, to 
B man’s form (unworthy form) For 
h a God of might; There shined a star, 
ightsome star, was never star so cleer, 
t lead’s life’s way, which then began 
gentiles: to appear; The place once 
d, O gladsome place; to them that 
‘it mind, They entered in, no tongue 
f tell what joy they there did find; 
P saw a King, a King of Kings, upon 
irgin’s knee, They saw man’s God be- 


€ a man for man’s felicity. Then 
i they fell, prostrate they fell, It did 
them behove, and offered gifts, sweet 
ling gifts, good arguments of love. 
ne then -they went, with mirth and 
, but home another way; Then Herold 
ght, O wicked’ thought & so -sweet a 

to slay. Beware we by him, learn 
‘by them, not to betray our King; 
t rather joy with host of heaven, which 
His birth did sing, The sweetest Song 
t ever was, Peace, glory, and good will 
arth, to God, to man, such songs, good 
continue still. Amen.” 


By D. 


RE a thriving middle western town 
thirty thousand people. Imagine 
h of average wealth, with a splen- 
ran and the means to pay a fair 
‘ to its organist and choir director. 
ir numbers about thirty .members, 
erage volunteer singers, only a 
of which have had the adyan- 
f private vocal training. 

f the neighbor churches pays its 
ector for one private voice les- 
week for each choir member. 
s they give their services twice each 
iy. The plan is ideal and results in 
| perfect attendance, uniformity of 
uality, good breathing, phrasing and 
m. This plan, however fine, is 
ctical for the church in question. 
10irmaster conceives the plan that 
next best thing—a class lesson. 
ass assembles one-half hour be- 
e regular rehearsal. The secretary 
1 careful record of attendance, and 
bers who wish the class instruc- 
is not compulsory—are expected 
sas promptly as if it were a private 
ind to present a worthy excuse if 
possible. 

1 member comes with pencil and 
ok to copy any exercises that may 
on the blackboard and to take notes 
h lecture. Exercises in medium 
€ sung in unison, and each mem- 


sic.’—FranK DamroscH, 


Rhymes Extraordinary 

N ANOTHER anthem, set to music 

by Dr. Child, the poet (?) bids his 
soul 
Goe run, and bid good-morrow to the Sun, 
Welcome his safe return to Capricorn. 
Then, in a further number, the author sug- 
gests that “each man wind up’s heart;” 
while, in a movement divided between two 
shepherds, an angel and a chorus, the 
former are exhorted to 


Post to Beth’hem, post about, 
Post and find the infant out. 


The only argument that can be ad- 
vanced in favor of the foregoing extracts 
is that they are in keeping with the 
officially recognized religion of their day, 
in much the same way that the poetry of 
Picander, and other librettists to whom 
Bach resorted for his Cantata and Passion 
music poems, reflect the crudity and 
naiveté of the religious ideas of Northern 
Germany at a slightly later period. Upon 
the more sophisticated paraphrases of Tate 
and Brady’s Psalter of 1696, few anthem 
settings were based, and to the choice of 
these little objection could be raised. But, 
unfortunately, the same cannot be said 
with reference to the other poetical and 
Scriptural selections sung in the choral 
services of the post-Restoration period. 
Says Mr. Colles in his article on Purcell 
in the current edition of Grove’s Diction- 
ary, “Purcell served a thoroughly secular- 
ized church,” and in the selection (mostly 
from the Psalms) of the words of his 
anthems, “the Christian religion is sedu- 
lously avoided; save where the Judaic texts 
are occasionally rounded off with a Gloria 
Patri, his anthems would be as suitable to 
a synagogue as to a Christian Church.” 

(To be continued in next Etude) 


Che Choir @lass—“An Experiment Worth Grying” 


AT. 


ber is urged to practice daily, adjusting 
such exercises to his own range. Mem- 
bers are willing, even eager, to sing for 
the class, to illustrate a point and to gain 
individual benefit from the criticism and 
suggestion given. This criticism is most 
kindly and constructive. 

The subjects covered by the short lec- 
ture include tone placing, breathing, 
phrasing, enunciation, sight reading and 
ear training. Drills are given in observ- 
ing crescendo and diminuendo and various 
other shadings of expression. A question 
box is set up and proves both interesting 
and instructive. 

Another phase of study is that of musi- 
cal terms, especially those most commonly 
used in church music. (Many so-called 
musicians have only the vaguest idea as 
to the meaning of marks of expression.) 
This makes for much more intelligent 
interpretation. 

Here are some results that are being 
noticed: improved attendance; better un- 
derstanding and sympathy between choir 
and director; better attention to the baton 
while performing, and a more uniform 
tone quality. But more important than all 
these good things is the kindly, helpful 
and enthusiastic spirit that pervades each 
meeting. Are these things not worth all 
the extra effort and time that the class 
entails? 


“Don’t imitate the pianola or any other form of canned music; rather 
ess yourself in your own way, however simply, and you may achieve 
ip. Don’t degrade music to the level of the ‘job’ 
forth of your spirit, the true utterance of your, innermost self, your 
of devotion to noble achievement in the morning, your hymn of 
aise at noon and your song of thanks at night. 
1a movie can glorify his day’s work by maintaining this attitude towards 


Let it be the 


Even the second fiddle 
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Generous Selection 


of Anthems for Your 
Church Choir at Little (Cost 


ANY OF THE HIGHLY-FAVORED ANTHEM BOOKS 
NAMED BELOW—ONLY $3.00 in Dozen Lots 


Transportation Charges Additional—Average Weight of a Dozen—5 Pounds 
Price for Single Copy—35 cents Postpaid 


SPECIAL OFFER ON SAMPLE SET— 
One Each of Any Five of These Anthem Books for $1.00 


ONLY ONE SET TO A CHOIRMASTER AT THIS PRICE. Not Returnable, No Exchanges. 


HIS special offer not only, makes it easy for the choirmaster to select anthem books, but it gives 
a reference library of approximately 100 anthems which also may be obtained in separate octavo 


form at very reasonable prices. 


ANTHEM GLORY 


VERY choirmaster should know this col- 

lection of successful anthems that are not 
difficult for a choir to sing yet are substantial 
in character. This is a generous assortment. 
Gives 15 really fine anthems. ; 


ANTHEM OFFERING 


ap HERE are 15 anthems, a Gloria Patri and 

2 responses in this splendid collection; all 
of them by successful writers. They supply 
appropriate numbers suitable for various occa- 
sions and well within the ability of the average 
volunteer choir. Such well-known writers as 
Bird, Diggle, Stults, Berwald, Hosmer, and 
others are represented. 


ANTHEM TREASURY 


I N THIS collection there is a goodly propor- 

tion of praise anthems, in addition to the 
devotional numbers, responses, etc., all by 
representative modern composers. This is an ex- 
ceedingly well balanced collection for all pur- 
poses. There are 15 anthems, a short Bap- 
tismal Sentence, a Gloria, a Communion Chant 
and a Kyrie Eleison. 


ANTHEM SERVICE 


THs fine collection would be a valuable addi- 

tion to the library of any church choir, 
large or small. 15 excellent numbers by Blount, 
Lerman, Schoebel, Rockwell, Wolcott and 
others are included, resulting in a collection, 
every number of which will prove interesting 
to choir singers and pleasing to congregations. 


ANTHEM REPERTOIRE 


yas is one of the most generous collections 
in this entire series of anthem collections. 
The choir using this book will have an unusu- 
ally fine selection from which to choose, as it 
lists 23 numbers including several sentences and 
responses. 


ANTHEM WORSHIP 


H ERE is a book that is just the thing for 

the volunteer choir having a quartet of 
solo voices. The 20 numbers (including 2 
responses) in this collection are a trifle more 
difficult than those in the other volumes, but 
not too difficult for the average well trained 
chorus choir, 


ANTHEM DEVOTION. 


M est of the 15 numbers in this collection 

are of a quiet, devotional character. Some 
have effective solo passages, and a few of them 
may be sung unaccompanied. They are ex- 
ceedingly melodious but not difficult for the 
average volunteer choir. There also are 3 re- 
sponses included. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications 
World’s Largest Stock of Music of All Publishers 


"THEODORE PRESSER (CO. 


ANTHEMS OF PRAYER AND 
PRAISE 


HIS fine collection offers 21 pleasing and 
singable numbers of moderate difficulty, 
suited to either quartet or chorus choir, and 
peculiarly adapted for volunteer choirs, They 
are for general use throughout the church year. 


VOLUNTEER CHOIR 


ANY of the anthems in this volume have 

parts for all the various solo voices but, 
as with this entire series of anthem books, 
these parts may be sung in unison by all the 
voices of their respective parts. There are 15 
anthems in this fine compilation, all of them 
most singable and effective. In addition there 
also are six useful short sentences and re- 
sponses, 


STULTS’ ANTHEM BOOK 


ERE is a select group of anthems by one 

of the best known writers of church music. 
Included in this collection are a dozen and one 
of Mr. Stults’ best numbers suitable for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and other festival oc- 
casions, patriotic anthems and anthems for gen- 
eral use. These bright, melodious numbers are 
particularly suited for choirs of moderate abili- 
ty and for volunteer organizations. 


CHOIR COLLECTION BY 
HARRY HALE PIKE 


WHILE this collection contains numbers a 

little above the ordinary material for 
choir use, they are not too difficult to appeal 
to the average volunteer body of singers. These 
anthems are tuneful and melodic, and are suit- 
able for both morning and evening services and 
for various special occasions. 


POPULAR CHOIR 
COLLECTION 


HIS is one of the favorite volumes in this 

“fine series of anthem books. Its 15 anthems 
are for general use by choirs of average ability. 
Compositions of modern and contemporary 
writers predominate, with a few new settings 
of classical works added by way of variety. 


MODEL ANTHEMS 


HERE are 26 numbers in this, the first vol- 

ume to be published in this series which 
has attained such wide success. 20 of these are 
full length anthems. The music of Model An- 
thems is of easy and medium grades not re- 
quiring much rehearsal. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. DOC. 
Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Melodie . Gluck 
Romancette Saar 
Te Deum Laudamus in C 
Marks 


Organ: 
Piano: 
Canticle: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) All Thy Works Praise Thee 
Vaughan 
(b) Dear Jesus, Sweet the Tears I 


OFFERTORY 
Shine, for Thy Light is 


e 
(Tenor Solo) 


OZOQMwM 


NN 


Arise, 


POSTLUDE 


March Scherzo .. 
March Carillon 


-Kohlmann 
Hanson 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 


Willows 


A apo Ot” . -Diggle 
Sapphire Seas 


Elliott 


Organ: 
Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Zion, Awake 
(b) Come, Holy Spirit 


OFFERTORY 


If With All Your Hearts. 
(Duet) 


. Roberts 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Postlude 


wee . Harris 
Piano: In Schubert’s 


“Day. * Krentzlin 


PRELUDE 


A Breath of Lavender 
Preston- Barrell 
In Silent Thought...Morrison 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Lord, Throughout this Day. Barrell 
(b) There’s a Friend in the Home- 
Havens 


Organ: 


Piano: 


OFFERTORY 


Ninety and Nine 
(Alto Solo) 


TAZA w 


ae 


POSTLUDE 
Grand Choeur Solennelle 
Lacey 
. Nevin 


Organ: 


Piano: March of the Pilgrims. 


PRELUDE 


Caprice 
Scottish Love Song.. 


ANTHEMS 
O Ye Righteous 
Woodward 
(b) Come, Ye Blessed Father 
MacFadyen 


OFFERTORY 


The Angel’s Anthem 
(Soprano Solo) 


Organ: 


Pam tOns, 
Piano: 


. Barron 


(a) Be Glad, 


POSTLUDE 
Minuet, from E-flat Sym- 
phony Mozart- Barnes 
Minuet from “Samson”. Handel 


UA= Ed! ~dzm<s4 


Organ: 


Piano: 


a oe eres 


(a) Love Song 
(b) Chapel Bell Flagler 
(Violin with Organ or Piano 
Accompaniment) 


ANTHEMS 


(a) O Worship the King Foerster 
(b) Breathe on Me, Breath of 
Barnes- Matthews 


OFFERTORY 


Gracious Father, Hear Us..... Wooler 
(Tenor Solo) 


Daman r4 


POSTLUDE 


A Merry Wedding Tune. .Saar 
March of the Acolytes. Pitcher 


Organ: 
Piano: 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: At Sunset 
Piano: In a Russian Cathedral 
Tscherinoff 
Nunc Dimittis Swinnen 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Come Unto Him All Ye Who 
Labor Gounod 
(b) The Lord My Pasture Shall 
Prepare 


Canticle: 


OFFERTORY 


O Divine Redeemer 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Minuetto in G . 
Lamont Galbraith 
Souvenir of Antwerp....QOwen 


Organ: 


Piano: 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Berceuse 


Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) I Lay My Sins on Jesus.. 
(b) Near the Shore 


. Speaks 
‘Havens 


OFFERTORY 


Gracious Father, Hear Us 
(Soprano Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Chant sans Paroles....Becker 


Organ: 
Drowsy Eyelids Closing. . Clark 


Piano: 


PRELUDE 


Long, Long Ago 
Norris-Mansfield 
Music Without Words.Cadman 


ANTHEMS nk 
(a) Oft in Danger, Oft in Woe 


Shelley 
(b) O Lord Mest Mighty.. 


Wooler 
OFFERTORY 
Saviour, Breathe an Evening Bless- 


Organ: 


Piano: 


POSTLUDE 


Choral Postlude.. bie te 
March of Youth. . Clark 


Organ: 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 
In Deepening Shadows 


=iechon 
Moonlight Melody . Ewing 


Organ: 


Piano: 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Teach Us, O Lord, - Handel 
(Women’ s voices) 
(b) By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill. .Day 


OFFERTORY 


Blest Redeemer 
(Baritone Solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Moonlight 
The Monastery Choir 
Pees eee Sawyer 


Organ: 


Frysinger 
Piano: 


PRELUDE 


Organ: The Angel of the Twilight 


Piano: Indian Summer 
ANTHEMS 


(a) Vesper Bells. ....Rubinstein-Hanna 
(b) Vespers ........Abram Ray Tyler 


OFFERTORY 


Twilight Hyatt 
(Violin with Organ or Piano) 


POSTLUDE 


Reverie ...John Hermann Loud 
Triumphal March..C. C. White 


Organ: 
Piano: 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them . 
for examination upon request. 


THE ETUDE 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
1712 Chestnut Street 


fe 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. Please advise me how to use the stops 
on small organs, such as have been in use 
in old private homes, how to soften the 
sound and so forth.—R. M. H. 


A. Since you do not indicate the stops 
included in the instrument, our suggestion 
must be somewhat along general rather than 
specific lines. Draw different 8’ stops on the 
Bass and Treble sides of the instrument 
until you have found the softest ones, and 
use one on each side for your soft effects. 
These stops can be made to produce in- 
creased tone power by pushing open the knee 
swell on the right (move it to the right). 
You can find stops of greater power by ex- 
perimenting along the same lines. 8’ stops 
produce normal pitch, 4’ stops one octave 
higher and 16’ stops one octave lower. Open- 
ing both knee swells (one on right and one 
on left) will probably give you the full 
power of the instrument. 


.Q. Is it permissible to hum with “teeth 
closed—lips open’? I claim the lips should 
be closed, while a fellow musician says that 
humming should be with lips open and teeth 
closed.—J. Bi. S. 


A. It might be “permissible” but it is 
unusual to hum with lips open and teeth 
closed. It is proper to hum with lips closed 
or lips open, depending on effect desired, 
but we wonld not recommend open lips and 
closed teeth. In Percy Grainger’s arrange- 
ment of Irish Tune from County Derry will 
be found ‘open’ and “hum’’—with the fol- 
lowing instruction: ‘“‘Passages marked ‘open’ 
should be sung on ‘Ah’ or other suitable 
vowel; passages marked “*hum’ should _ be 
sung With closed lips.” Humming quality 
may also be influenced by nasal resonance. 


Q. The organ I am playing has chimes 
and harp. Is there any certain way to play 
these? I am told some play the chimes 
correctly and others do not. The same is 
told me of the harp. Will you tell me just 
what is meant ?—H. M. C. 


A. We do not understand just what is 
meant by playing the chimes “correctly.” 
Organ chimes are usually played with single 
notes. Perhaps the reference is to stops 
used in accompanying the chimes. It is con- 
sidered preferable to use in the accompani- 
ment stops of a tone quality that contains 
comparatively few overtones, such as flutes, 
dulcianas and mild strings. Passages most 
effective on harp stops are arpeggios, broken 
chords and single notes where a piquant 
effect is desired. The harp may also be used 
in combination with other stops to add 
piquancy. 


Q. I am leader of a choir and am plan 
ning to organize a junior choir also. Should 
I have voices for four parts in this type of 
choir? Can juniors sing bass, soprano and 
alto? Also advise me how many children 
there are to each part.—H. N. 


A. You are not likely to have much ma- 
teria) in the way of tenors and basses un- 
less you use young men of about eighteen 
to twenty years of age. And at that age 
they are likely to be ‘material’ for your 
regular choir. With a junior choir of boys 
and girls you can use as many as four parts 
if any of the voices have a range low 
enough to sing first and second alto parts, 
and if you have the time at vour disposal 
to teach them to sing four different parts. 
If conditions are such as to permit this you 
will have available for your purpose, com- 
positions for unison singing, for two parts 
(soprano and alto), for three parts (two 
soprano and one alto), and four parts (two 
soprano parts and two alto parts). The 
number of singers included in the choir need 
not be limited so long as a proper balance 
of tone for the different parts is available. 
It will probably be advisable to have more 
of the outside parts (first soprano and sec- 
ond alto) than of the middle voices (second 
soprano and first alto). 


Q. Will you kindly give the addresses of 
some of the largest pipe organ companies 
of America?—W. P. P. 


A. A list of builders will be found in 
The Organ and Choir Question Department 
of the October, 1931, Erupn. 


Q. Will you kindly give your opinion on 
the enclosed typewritten specifications for 
an organ to be built in a cabinet—used pipes 
to be included. Also please give your opinion 
on the specification quoted in this letter. I 
am not very familiar with specifications, but 
it seems to me that in each of these instru- 
ments some of the stops must be effective 
on the same set of pipes, under different 
names. Don’t you think so? 

What do you think of Landon’s Reed Organ 
Method? 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name — 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Please define Tibia Clausa, Twelfth, 
$8 Ranks of pipes, String, Flute 
Humana, as well as the word “feet. 


A. The second or larger of th 
written specifications is of course & 
attractive, though we have no know 
the quality of work furnished by the | 
The price is very low for the spe 
named, and we would advise iny 
as to quality. Installing used pipes, 
gested in your communication, is — 
risky unless those available are of 
scales, proportion and so forth to 
proper balance of tone. In the sp 
tion quoted in your letter we would 
a Bourdon 16’ pedal stop and the 
of a pedal stop at 4’ pitch, because 
absence of manual to pedal coup! 
think, however, that you do not h 
correct price on this specification. 
familiar with the instrument and are | 
opinion that the price is somewhat 
We would suggest your investigati 
small Unit organ, built by the sa 
in which Bourdon Pedal is inelude 
Editor saw one of these instruments 
months ago and found it to have 
tone quality. You are correct in 
that different stops are effective on ft] 
set of pipes. Typewritten specificati 
1 contains four sets of pipes—two of 7 
of 85, and one of 12 pipes. 
specification No. 2 includes five seta 
—two of 73, one of 85, one of 61 
of: 12 pipes. The specification 
your letter includes three sets of 

We recommend Landon’s “Ree 
Method” for use as an instruction 
playing reed organ. 
The Tibia Clausa stop consists ot 
sealed stopped pipes, of 8’ pitch, m 
wood. The Twelfth is a stop spe 
the interval of a twelfth above 1 
pitch (8’) and the Tierce at the ii 
of a seventeenth above normal pitch. 
ranks indicate three pipes speaking t 
note. String and Flute tones sug 
tone color implied by their nam 
Humana is a Reed stop, to a more 
degree suggesting the ‘human _ voile 
word ‘feet’ is a measure for appro 
and comparative length of pipes. 


Q. Will you please tell me whe 
secure information about the Wurlitze 
(Unit), and, if possible, I would like t tC 
the specifications of the instrument 
Paramount Theater, New York.—G. B 


A. You can secure the informatio 
desire by addressing The Rudolph W 
Company, North Tonowanda, New Yo 
probably can also secure ‘the specif 
of the instrument in the Paramount Th 
from that office. 

/ 


. Can you give me information 
where I may secure practice on @ 
manual organ in the vicinity o. 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia f— 


A. A three manual organ is avai 
for practice purposes at the Central Y 
C. A., 1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia, | 


Q. I am enclosing a list of stops 
church organ. Will you please classif; 
sone saree wood, string and 80 fo 


A. We classify your stops as foll 
Wood (Flute Family)—Bourdon 16’ 
lich Gedackt 16’—Flute 8’—Gross 
Flauto Traverso—Gedackt 8’—Flute 
monic (metal), Twelfth and Fla 
(probably units of Bourdon set). 
Organ tone (metal)—Dolee 8’—Op 
apason 8’—Dulciana 8’—Fifteenth 2 
Diapason 8’. Latter stop include 
string quality. 
String tone—Salicional. 
Reed tone—Oboe. 
The various couplers you mention 
tion as indicated by the name. For ins 
Great to Pedal indicates coupling 
Great manual to the Pedal and so f 
Couplers marked 16’ and 4’ couple one 
lower and one octave higher resp 
Tremulants produce an undulating eff 
the speaking stops affected by them. 
“off unison” cancels the speaking 
Swell stops except through couplers. 


Q. Can you give us any informatie 
the Carnegie Foundation? Our church 
ing hard to raise mo for £ J 
and, knowing that the 
has helped small churches in the 
are wondering if we could obtain 
in this way.—W. H. 


A. The Carnegie roe for as 
churches in the purchase organs 
rected in other channels during the 1 
has not been restored to its original 
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©Graining the Drum Wajor 


(Continued from page 549) 


approximately the angle of the baton, 
center of the staff resting on upper arm 
at shoulder. This is the carry referred 
to throughout the course. 

The second and more restful is carrying 
the baton under the right arm at an angle 
of forty-five degrees (with the head of 
the baton approximately at the shoulder) 
and holding it with the thumb and fore- 
finger. The right hand must be reversed 
so that the thumb will be up. 


The Halt 


BEFORE beginning the explanation of 

the halt, there is a word and num- 
ber combination which, if learned thor- 
oughly by both band and drum major, 
will insure precision in the execution of 
this movement. It is Band—2-3-4—Halt 
—1-2! 

The preparatory signal consists of four 
counts. It is begun as the left foot strikes 
the ground by raising the baton grasped 
by both hands horizontally at arm’s length 
above the head and blowing the whistle 
for four continuous counts. It is well if 
the drum major thinks while executing 
this signal, Band (as the left foot strikes 
the ground) 2-3-4 (as the feet which cor- 
tespond to these numbers strike the 
ground). Let us keep in mind that the 
baton is being held horizontally above the 
drum major’s head, his whistle is being 
blown for each of these four steps and 
he is thinking Band 2-3-4, 

This count four ends the preparatory 
command: as the right foot strikes the 
ground. Then, as the left foot strikes the 
ground, the baton is snappily swung down 
to the hip level, still being held with both 
hands, while the drum major and the band 
are thinking, Halt! which is the command 
of execution. The right foot is then ad- 
vanced and the left foot brought up to it 
while the band and drum major are think- 
ing 1-2, in regular cadence. The drum 
major will then come down to order baton 
in one more count in regular cadence. 


The Corner 


HE TURNS right and left require 
the same general signals. A left turn 
will be described here. 

Four steps before the spot is reached on 
which the drum major expects to execute 
the turn the preparatory command is be- 
gun. It will require practice in judging 
distance to be able to execute the move- 
ment exactly at the point desired. The 
preparatory command is begun by placing 
the baton to the shoulder as the left foot 
strikes the ground and blowing the whistle 
for two counts (four if the band is play- 
ing), four counts before the turn is ex- 
pected to be made. Immediately after the 
right foot strikes the ground the second 
time, the drum major steps off in the new 
direction with the left foot, extends his 
arm forward and upward and blows a 
short blast on the whistle. After the turn 
is made he holds the baton extended and 
advances 4, 6 or 8 steps in the new di- 
rection, depending upon the width of the 
front of his band, in order to secure his 
distance in front of the band, then turns 
about facing the band, grasps the baton 
in both hands. and holds it horizontally 
shoulder high to correct alignment and to 
hold the band at half step until the last 
rank has completed the turn. Then he 
again faces the front, placing the baton 
to his shoulder as he turns and steps off 
full step, extending the baton forward and 
upward in the usual manner and blowing 
a short blast of the whistle at the instant 
of stepping off. 

There were two About-turns made by 
the drum major, and they must be made 
on the move—that is, the drum major 
cannot stop to execute each About-face. 
The first which is executed when he turns 


to correct the alignment and hold the band 
at half step is done as follows: When 
the correct distance has been taken after 
the turn and the right foot is advanced, 
pivot on the ‘toe of the right foot. This, 
of course, requires that the left foot, at 
the time of pivot, be on its way to the po- 
sition of a regular step distance to the 
rear of the right foot which is already 
turned about. 

The second About-face, which sends the 
band and drum major forward at full step, 
is made just the reverse to the one de- 
scribed—that is, his right foot is to the 
rear or the direction in which the band is 
marching. 


Increase and Decrease Front 


O INCREASE front, grasp the baton 

about one foot from the ball with 
the right hand and at the top of the 
ferrule with the left. Extend the right 
arm full length, vertically, holding the 
baton at an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the vertical and parallel to the front. 
The ferrule will almost reach the left 
elbow and the left forearm will extend 
along the staff. This is held for four 
counts. It is returned to carry on the 
fifth which is the command of execution. 
The whistle should be blown for the en- 
tire time the baton is extended if the band 
is playing and only for the first two counts 
with a short blast at the time of execution 
if the band is not playing. To decrease 
the front, reverse the position of the baton, 
extending the left arm and raising the 
ferrule. 

To march in the opposite direction the 
counter-march is used. The usual form is 
as follows: The drum major describes 
two vertical circles with the baton, start- 
ing on the left foot (blowing the whistle 
at the same time if the band is playing). 
He then faces the band in marching as 
explained in the corner, grasps the baton 
near the ferrule and holds it vertical in 
front of his face with his hand in front 
of his neck. He takes two more steps 
and then steps off in the new direction on 
the left foot on the fifth count. The 
front rank of the band marches up to the 
point on which the drum major stepped 
off in the new direction, those on the 
right half turning to the right and those 
on the left turning to the left by stepping 
around a circle the diameter of which is 
approximately thirty inches. The align- 
ment should be immediately corrected, the 
guide being on the new right. After the 
last rank has been cleared the center in- 
terval must be corrected by all obliquing 
toward the center. While the turn is being 
made the band is held at half step by the 
drum major, and guides must preserve the 
proper distance between ranks. The band 
is now reversed as to formation and a 
second countermarch is necessary to re- 
turn to the original form. A _ special 
countermarch which does not reverse the 
band will be explained under special 
maneuvers. 


The Beat 


HE FUNDAMENTAL or practice 

beat is a purely mechanical action of 
the arm. The upper arm is horizontal and 
straight to the front of the shoulder. The 
e-bow makes an angle of ninety degrees 
with the upper arm. The lower arm is 
parallel to the front of the body. At the 
bottom of the beat the lower arm is verti- 
cal, the hand having described an arc of 
ninety degrees. This was accomplished 
by holding the elbow still and rolling the 
uppér-arm. The grip on the baton at the 
bottom’ of the beat is principally with the 
thumb and first two fingers and at the 
top with all fingers around the baton. 
The angle of the baton should be the same 


(Continued on page 590) 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude’ complete in itself 


American Wood for Violin Dtaking 


D° OUR North American forests 
produce wood of sufficiently fine 

quality to be made into violins of 
the highest class? 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the quality of the wood is the 
all-important element in violin making. 
Tons of paper and ink have been con- 
sumed by people writing on the subject 


of the superiority of the violins of Cre-" 


mona, fashioned by such master crafts- 
men as Amati, Stradivarius, Guarnerius, 
Bergonzi and the rest. All sorts of the- 
ories have been propounded, but authori- 
ties have not agreed definitely as yet. 

I feel sure that the remarkable results 
achieved by the Cremona masters came 
from the fact that they possessed an al- 
most uncanny ability, amounting to posi- 


selecting wood of the 
proper variety, weight, grain, elasticity 
and sonority. Tradition has it that they 
tcok the most extreme pains in selecting 
wood for their violins, and, when they 
got hold of a lot of wood of supreme 
quality, they guarded the precious supply 
as they would have done so much gold 
dust. 

Of course the graduation of the top 
and back, the thickness of the various 


tive genius, in 


parts, the shape of the instrument, the- 


size and proper placing of the bass-bar, 
sound-post and other parts ‘were im- 
portant elements in the making of a per- 
fect violin, but, after all, these things 
were of comparatively small importance, 
if the wood was not “right.” 

Not long ago a Canadian subscriber 


wrote the following letter to the Violin 
ist’s Etude: “Can you give me any in- 
formation as to the relative values of 
North American woods for violin mak- 
ing? 

“A few years ago a leading Canadian 
daily published an account of a violin 
made by a Canadian maker from freshiy 
cut Canadian spruce and maple wood. 
This violin, it was alleged, was entered 
among 2,000 entries in a tone contest in 
1921 at the Paris Conservatoire. There 
were Stradivarius, Amati and Guadagnini 
violins among the competitors. The 
Montreal violin took sixth place among 
the total and third place among the mod- 
erns. 

“T find it difficult to believe that fresh- 
ly cut or even well-seasoned North 


AUTUMN TWILIGHT 


American wood could produce a ¢ 
that; for I understand it is a 
among violin makers that no 

been found in the world than ce 
duce the tone of that got from 3 
on the southern slopes of the 
Lombardy, north of Cremona 
scia. A leading British violin 


vised me to get Italian wood, te 
and have a violin t 


resonance, 
Canada. 
“Can you give me any insta 
ing that North American wood ¢; 
duce as good a tone as the I 
cannot see why it should not; 
mate has anything to do with i 
spruce and maple growing as 
as Lombardy.” 7 


By H, Rudolph Henschel 


i ETUDE 


Seasoned Wood 


MUITE agree with this correspondent 
hat a violin of such quality could not 
ly have been made of “freshly cut” 
Above all things, wood for violin 
ng should be perfectly dry and well- 
: Daily newspapers, as a rule, 
be relied upon in their articles about 
pmaking. I should also wish to have 


id sixth in a contest with some of the 
Cremona makers. 

not doubt, however, that there is 
wood admirably adapted for violin 
ag on the American continent. In 
| yast forests containing hundreds of 
fies of wood and situated in climates 
lery type, cold, hot, temperate, wet and 
there must be excellent violin-making 
‘5, although it would doubtless take a 
qdeal of search to find them. 

‘the present time I. believe that most 
fican violin makers use imported 
§ although a certain amount of Amer- 
Hood is used. Most of the catalogues 
sic dealers who sell wood for violin 
nx advertise imported wood only. 

> seen some excellent violins made 
Wmerican violin makers out of Ameri- 
Wood, spruce and maple. The trim- 
i were of course of ebony, which had 
@ imported. As our country grows 
4 and supplies of good American wood 
und, I do not doubt that in years to 
f American wood will be used almost 
ively. At the present time the diffi- 
‘is to find the right wood. 

me time ago a western violin maker 
a specimen of American spruce to Os- 
Schilbach, an eminent New York 
| maker, asking his opinion of the 
Mr. Schilbach said: “The one 
fe of most American wood for violin 
ing which is against its adaptability for 
§ that it is too hard and consequently 
savy. This is due to the fact that 
pod contains too much pitch. The 
ien sent me is so heavy that it is only 
to use it for corner blocks, and 
would hesitate to use it. I have 
y one sample of wood of American 
came up to specifications, and 
from Oregon. It was light, and 
color. The above described wood 
‘k, due to its contents of rosin. 
lin also is too pronounced and too 


| 


e preceding it will be seen that 
bach found at least one specimen 
can wood which came up to speci- 
, and, where there is one, there 


s J. Bedell, a California violin 
has devoted much attention to 
| woods adaptable for violin mak- 


we hear in student and 
recitals a trembling bow 
fs in a weak patchy tone, con- 
the player and pain for his 
$s with everything else there 
d and fast rules for tone pro- 
the violin, but there are a few 
| principles which may lend a 
n this subject. 
ow must be drawn straight. 
disregard this rule which 
y requisite for a full even 
scientific fact that, unless 
yn parallel with the bridge, 
tone is impossible. 
d and vibrato. When the 
le has been applied and mas- 
st consider the left hand 
. A violent vibrato is the 
mt enemy of many players. At 


ing, has found in California wood which 
he considers ideal for the purpose. Having 
access to a collection of genuine Cremona 
violins, he has compared the California 
wood to the Italian. He writes: “I have 
compared my wood with that of a Stradi- 
varius, under a high power glass. I have 
found that the texture of the wood, the 
reeds, and markings, were as identical as 
if taken from the same tree. The United 
States Government Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin, made every known test for 
pitch and resin and could find no trace 
in this wood, the binder being cellulose 
which is the basic fundamental of vege- 
table ivory. I sent a sliver from a Guar- 
nerius violin which I repaired, with some 
of the California wood, to the Government 
Laboratory ; and they were classed as iden- 
tical woods. 

“The weight of a top of a genuine Strad- 
ivarius of that maker’s best period is 2 oz. 
6 dr., 17 gr. I weighed three tops of the 
California wood, and they did not vary 
one drachm either way. Two of my tops 
were lighter by 2 gr. and 4 gr. They were 
worked to the exact thickness of the Strad- 
ivarius, top 7/64, thinning to 6/64 at chan- 
nel. A Stradivarius and Guarnerius I ex- 
amined were of very pronounced grain, as 
also was a Cremona cello owned by the 
cellist, Edward Bruch. I sent a cello made 
from the California wood to him for exam- 
ination. He said the tone of the two 
woods was identical, and the tones of the 
two instruments quite similar. 

“T have before me an article by Arthur 
Dykes, of London, England, noted violin 
authority. He says: “The appearance of 
great firmness which the threads of the 
pine of old Italian violin tables have is 
not illusory, and one finds that the said 
tables cut curiously in repairing, by reason 
of the extreme hardness of the thread. 
Mr. Dykes describes another noted instru- 
ment as follows: “The table is formed of 
wide-grained pine with an exceedingly 
pronounced thread, the tone of great beauty 
being mellow, responsive, full and rich be- 
yond power of description. The wood of 
the Spohr Guadagnini has a very pro- 
nounced reed, about % inch or 8 threads 
to the inch. The 1725 Strad owned by 
Carl Flesch, and the Emile Sauret Guar- 
nerius are examples of very prominent 
reeded tables.” 

The preceding goes to show how much 
attention our American violin makers are 
giving to the selecting of wood for their 
violins, and, best of all, to the woods of 
their own countries and North America 
generally. 

The cheaper grades of American-made 
violins are made mostly of native woods; 
but, up to the present time, imported woods 
have had the call for the finer instruments. 


Gone Production of the Violin 


By H. LATEAU 


no time should the vibrato be so violent 
that it disturbs the contact of the bow. 

(3) The violin must be stationary. 
Could one play upon a piano if it were 
thrown about and back and forth? The 
violin must be held, not tensely, but firmly 
between the chin and collar bone (or 
shoulder). It must remain comparatively 
stationary, whatever one may do with 
ones’ hands. 

When holding the violin correctly, draw- 
ing a firm, full tone, using a vibrato that 
does not trespass within the realm of the 
bow, one has a tone that is pleasing to the 
player or listener. The sheer beauty of 
the tone will alone lend beauty to the ren- 
dition of the composition being played, 
and in this way the attractiveness of the 
performance may be greatly increased. 
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An Appreciation 


To THE ETUDE: 

The growth of “The Etude Music Magazine” 
has always unfolded new treasures of beauty 
and worth, not the least of which have been 
the reproductions of etchings, notably by 
Narn Bauer, paintings by the great masters 
of musical personages and places, together 
with scenes of artistic import. While these 
reveal new artistic conceptions on the part 
of the artist, they also throw subtle shades 
of understanding upon the minds of those 
who look with inquiry. 

“Let music be naught else than nature 
mirrored by and reflected from the human 
breast.” So said the great Busoni. In music 
we have nature’s symmetry, her finesse, her 
glorious grandeur and exquisite delicacy. 


The veracity that exists in music mani- 
fests itself likewise through artists’ hands 
and in the same manner, the medium only 
being different. Happy indeed is he who feels 
the same thrilling pulsation of rhythm in 
Corot’s “Danse des Nymphes” as he does in 
the stormings of Beethoven or in the exotic 
creations of Debussy ! 

In this day of great specialization we can 
well take for models the versatile Zerfinses 
of the past who let their greatness have 
breadth. Let us pay tribute to Da Vinci 
whose. unique position as a painter was en- 
hanced by his all comprehensiveness and the 
realization that ‘““Musie cannot be called other 
than the sister of painting.” 

Myron CLEMONS Woop. 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


(Much 
descriptions, 


of the 


to say that this is impossible. The 


mail addressed to the 
photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
actual violin must be examined. 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Violinist’'s Etude consists of written 
On the basis of these, the 
We regret 
The great 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 


We advise 


the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 


reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 


be obtained from the 


publications.) 


Photographed Violins. 

Miss L. C I am sorry to say that, judg- 
ing by the photographs you send, your violin 
is not a genuine Stradivarius. However very 
little can be discovered from photographs. 
In view of the number of imitations, there 
is not one chance in a million that your 
violin is genuine. If you want to settle the 
matter definitely you could send it to an 
expert. 


Of Doubtful Origin. 

M. B.—I do not find the maker you name 
listed among well-known violin makers. The 
nearest I find to the name you send are two 
French violin makers, Nicolas Medard and F. 
Medard, who made violins in the Seventeenth 
Century in Paris. According to the label 
you send, I should judge that the violin is 
an Italian instrument. I have no doubt it 
would be well worth repairing. 2—A great 
number of violins were made during the 
world war, in Japan, under the trade-mark, 
“Imperial.” 3—Commencing at eighteen years 
of age, with the hope of becoming a concert 
violinist, you have a very late start. Just 
what you could accomplish I cannot say 
without hearing you play. Your teacher 
would be best fitted to predict what you 
ean probably do. 


Stradivarius Copy. 

M. G. H.—The label in your violin signi- 
fies that it is a copy of a Stradivarius, made 
at Markneukirchen (a place in Germany) by 
Robert Dolling. The violin is evidently a 
modern instrument, but I can get no infor- 
mation about the maker. Possibly, if you 
write to Emil Herrmann, 161 West 57th 
Street, New York, New York, he could supply 
the information. 


Violin ee 
F. P. B.—There were three Testore’s, 
eminent Italian violin makers, all of whom 


made violins at Milan, Italy. There may 
have been another, a relative, who worked 
at Bologna, but I have no record of it. I find 
violins by the makers you name listed in 
American catalogues at the following prices: 
Januarius Gagliano, $1,800; Nicolas Gag- 
liano, $3,750; Laurentius Storioni, $3,000 ; 
Petrus Guarnerius, $6,000. These prices are 
for fine specimens of the different makers, 
in perfect condition. The prices named are 
approximate, as different specimens by the 


same maker may vary widely in price. Of 
two violins by the same maker, one may 
command double the price of the other. 2— 


Like everything else during the depression, 
fine old violins have declined in price to some 
extent. Many people who have been com- 
pelled to raise money have had to sacrifice 
their violins. There is little doubt, however, 
that violins made by the old masters will 
regain their original prices as times improve. 


Bach Violin Sonata. 

Cc. F. F.—The signature of the “First 
Sonata for Violin’ by Bach is two flats (G 
minor). If your edition has only one flat 
it is an error. 2—No hard and fast rules 
can be laid down as to how much or how 
little continued playing on a violin will im- 
prove its tone, or how long the process of 
improvement will last. The whole matter 
is in controversy among violin authorities. 


Position Studies. 

y. S.—Hohmann’s “Practical Method for 
the Violin,’’ Book 4, has exercises of medium 
difficulty for the seven positions of the violin. 

2—For the study of double stops you might 
get ‘Easy Studies in Double Stopping,” Book 
1, by E. Herrmann. You will find scales in 
double stops, thirds, sixths, octaves and 
tenths in “Scale Studies for the Violin” by 
Henry Schradieck. 


Sight Reading. 

R. B.—It will improve your sight reading 
to play in an orchestra, string quartet, or 
ensemble of any kind, or to play violin quar- 
tets, trios, duets and so forth and violin 
music with the accompaniment of the piano. 
The music should not be so hard that you 
will lose your place. The effort to keep up 
with the rest will sharpen your musical 
wits and help you in sight reading. If you 
practice by yourself with a view to improv- 
ing your sight reading, get some music which 
is comparatively easy for you to play and 
try to play it through without stopping even 
when you make mistakes. You must try to 
keep up the time. So many fail to learn 
sight reading because they do most of their 
practicing by themselves, ‘stopping every few 
measures to correct mistakes, slowing down 
at the difficult parts, and accelerating at the 


advertising columns 


of the Etude and other musical 
easy parts. Playing with others is in- 
valuable, because you have to keep with 


cher or stop altogether. It is like being 
on a train; you are bound to go along with 
the rest if’ you stay on board. 


vere. for Conductorship. 

C. H.—If you intend to make the violin 
your principal instrument, devote the greater 
part of your practice time to it. As you 
hope to become an orchestral conductor, it 
would be well to study the piano, in addi- 
tion, also theory of music. 


Strings and Accessories. 

W. LeB.—In justice to its advertisers Tur 
Ervupb does not recommend certain brands 
of violin strings and other violin accessories, 
as being the best. There are many brands 
of excellent strings on the market. 


Good Progress. 

J. D’A.—I cannot give you an opinion as 
to your progress, talent and hopes of suc- 
cess as a professional violinist without know- 
ing you personally and hearing you_ play. 
Your letter fails to give your age and how 

many hours of practice you have. done daily 
during your years of study. However, if 
you play the compositions you name really 
well and in an artistic manner, you have 
made good progress. It is a favorable sign 
that the musical authorities you name gave 
a favorable verdict on your playing. How- 
ever I cannot advise you in regard to enter- 
ing the profession .without knowing you per- 
sonally and hearing you_ play. 2—Your 
statement that you could live more cheaply 
in Italy, if you decide to continue your 
studies there, is no doubt true. You will 
find excellent violin teachers in all the large 
Italian cities. 


Heavy Bows. 

J. M. S.—The Voights made some excel- 
lent bows. 2—yYour bow is a little heavier 
than most violinists use, but the weight, up 
to a certain point, is a matter of individual 
preference. Rome prefer a lighter, some a 
heavier, bow. ou play the composi- 
tions you name rahe well, you have made 
good progress for the time you have been 
studying. 4——No rule can be laid down as 
to how soon (if at all) a new violin should 
begin to show improvement with continual 
playing. 5—In justice to its advertisers. 
THE Erup® does not recommend certain vio- 
lin teachers specifically. 6—You ean easily 
become familiar with the names of con- 
temporary violinists and violin teachers by 
reading musical magazines and papers as 
well as concert announcements and criticisms 
in the various periodicals of the large cities. 


Rehairing Bows. 

A. N.—You will find a very clear explana- 
tion on how to rehair violin bows in the 
little work, “The Violin and How to Master 
it, by a Professional Player.’’ However, if 
you wish only to rehair your own bows, and 
not engage in it as a profession, I should 
strongly advise you not to attempt it. You 
would have to rehair a bundred or so bows 
before you could hope to do even passably 
good work, as it is quite difficult to rehair 
a violin bow really well. 


The “Best.” 

M. #. B.—In justice to its advertisers THY 
Hrupe cannot undertake to specify the 
“best”? violin teachers and conservatories of 
music in the United States. If you will 
look through the advertising columns of THE 
Erupr, you will find excellent teacbers and 
conservatories in all the cities you name, I 
do not think you will have any difficulty in 
making a choice. 


The Starting Violin. 

Mrs. K, H. F.—It would no doubt be your 
wisest course to put off starting your little 
boy on the violin. until a year or two later, 
when you say you will be able to get an 
experienced teacher. Two years longer on 
the piano will really assist him when he 
starts the violin later. An _ inexperienced 
violin teacher can do much damage in trying 
to teach a very young violin pupil. 2—I 
cannot say what sized violin the boy would 
take, without seeing him. The teacher will 
advise as to the size when you start him. 
8—Get the best violin for ‘him you can af- 
ford. The average pupil in moderate cir- 
cumstances usually pays not more than 
twenty or twenty-five dollars for his first 
violin, but of course you cannot get a really 
good violin for that price. Good lessons are 
the most important at the beginning. 


High Lights in 


(Continued from page 542) 


Adolf Kullak 


ITH ONE more name, the meth- 

ods have come down to about 1880. 
This name is Adolf Kullak, brother of 
Theodor Kullak just mentioned (who was 
more famous through his Octave Studies 
than even his private teaching). 

Adolf Kullak’s contribution to methods 
is highly valuable because he sought “the 
beautiful in the mechanical,’ because he 
had imagination and insight. He was, as 
has been well said, “no pedant, but an 
artist.” 

He deplored the distinction between 
music and mechanics which was made by 
most of his predecessors and held that 
fingering gymnastics were not to be con- 
sidered as something entirely separate 
from the composition, but intimately con- 
nected with it. 

He perceived that the fingers were indi- 
vidual, not equal, and that they must be 
adapted to the keyboard so that equality 
of tone might result. Unfortunately he 
clung to the old hope that much exercise 


‘would make up for the inequality. Qual- 


ity of touch he held to be the important 
idea, rather than the position of the hand, 
and, since hands were of many varieties, 
positions also must vary. ‘Not the posi- 
tion of the hand but the quality of touch 
and the tone production must above all 
be kept in view.” 


Important Innovations 


IS DEVIATIONS from the chief 

methods of his immediate predeces- 
sors were as striking as they were im- 
portant. 

The arm was to hang quietly. 

The hand was to be high—but also low. 
“For a peculiarly graceful and light treat- 
ment the high position of the hand, with 
nearly straight fingers hanging down from 
above, will now be preferred. But the 
other positions are not excluded, for each 
has its characteristic expression. The low 
position with straight fingers will yield a 
soft pearling touch, and the horizontal 
position with bent fingers a pearlingly 
sharp, crisp execution. In the low posi- 
tion the extended finger is able to produce 
a more sensuous fulness of tone by its 
broader, ‘fleshier’ contact with the key. 
The fingers play with a very animated flut- 
tering motion, whereas in the high position 
the arm seems to direct the whole. In 
our course the normal position of the 
hand still remains desirable; in most cases 
the strict method must be adhered to.” 
(At the beginning of the course.) What a 
new outlook on the subject of technic is 
here implied and illustrated! 


Strengthening Fingers 


By CHARLES FINGERMAN 


WHILE strong fingers do not always 
produce a large tone, they are absolutely 
essential in such tonal details as clarity, 
keenness, balance, sweetness and richness. 

The most gifted violinist is handicapped 
with weak fingers. He may conceive an 
interpretation that would rank with that of 
a Heifetz, but with feeble digits his tone 


if 
“Your pupils cannot too carly pass the stage of that dilettante 
They should, on the contrary, be 
to forget their own insignificant selves and to think rather of the im; 
tance of the work they have in hand,”—MoscHeELes. 


which is so akin to affectation. 


THE 
Piano Cechnic 


The fingers were to act in the 
But the finger was to fall nature 
be thrust down, and the positiot 
hand was always to be free, not f 

“The finger tips form only 
imately the straight line insisted on | 
They form a curved line, in whic! 
3 and 2 are furthest advanced, 
somewhat, and 5 and the thu 
further back. The fifth finger lic 
what flatter on the keys than 2, 
The thumb is also curved, only 
ture naturally takes from its po: 
other direction; it turns inward 
tally rather than perpendicularly, 

But, instead of the “dead” su 
hammer strokes, he speaks of 
of vital tension,” of the “momen 
chic activity.” He dwells on the 
of unnecessary tension in hand, | 
wrist and finger. He has a sens 
meanings and relations of the t tec 
ures, as that a scale is not merel 
cession of note to be played 
As an elementary idea of composi 
scale contrasts with the chord as 
line with the color. The scale is 
stract prototype of melody. “Th 
gios admit of greater diversity ¢ 
than the scales.” He has also an 
the true meaning of instrumen 
lena. 

Among the old ideas, he ho 
active wrist and the old form of sh 
and: makes use of the upper arm ar 
der only in after-pressure in 
simo chords. 

Nevertheless, he stands at 
roads—a sign-post pointing the we 
the new school was to follow—as Lis 
been pointing the way in his pla: 
some years. 


The Discarded Metho 


HE DISCARDED methods 
methods of stiffness, of overt 

of motionless arm, of power deriy 
the finger-strength only, of the lifeles 
mer stroke, of the ideas of veloci 
strength derived from repetition « 
cises only, of one style of positio 
ment and “attack” for all hands. 
And yet, though these methods 
plete methods, as wholes, have 
carded, there were in each of them 
ciples of value, principles whi 
been the business of the modern m 
to recognize, to separate from th 
ful principles which overlay them” 
put into their right relations 
newer ideas of which Adolf Kullal 
ings were so inspiring a precursor. 


is so muffled as to sound like an 
oil scum. 

To strengthen the fingers, they s 
stretched out one by one as for 
possible. Then the fists must b 
with a prodigiously virile grasp. 
hands are opened and each finger si 
from its neighbor, the distance 
each being made as great as possib 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
| and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


joubly Dotted Note—Is It Not a 
stake? 
What does a doubly dotted note mean 


Is it not a misprint?—James B., 


New York. 
‘It is not a misprint. The first dot 
the length of the note one-half; the 


dot lengthens the dot one-half, so that 
2 ’ the note equals in value one 
ite, plus half of it (a quarter note) for 
i and then a half of the dot (an eighth 
fer the second dot. In other words 
alf-note is worth two quarters, the first 
one quarter note, and the second 


Bach-MacDowell ‘Siz 
I find the first number with 
arking con 2 Ped. Would you please 
i what is meant?—Mrs. J. E. B., South 


a. 
| To put down the two pedals, right and 
meant to produce a demie-teinte, half- 
ed, effect, neither too loud nor too soft, 
at like that obtained on an old-fash- 
piano which had not those pedals. 


H 

bus Minor Scales. 
ii Will you, please, tell me: 1.—Why are 
two ways of writing the chromatic 
(harmonic and melodic)? 2.—What is 
ection between a major scale and its 
harmonic minor?—C, a ueens- 
Australia. 
| 1—(Of course you mean your ques- 
be read, “harmonic and melodic minor 
and not “chromatic,’ as your question 
. Therefore the auswer reads: A. 1.— 
0 ways’ (which should be ‘“three’’) 
gradual development of the three 
odes or scales from the original ma- 
minor was formed from the major 
the same notes of the major but 
a minor third (la) below the major 
(do). Thus the original minor scale 
) has for names: la, si, do, re, mi, 
without any chromatic alteration, 
nding or descending. It was many 
r decided by musicians generally 
necessary to have a_semi-tone 
@ seventh and eighth degrees, as 
ior. After employing for some 
ered scale ascending and descend- 
was afterwards termed the transi- 
seale (see “B’’), its use was found 
ambiguous and so many mistakes 
Aceptions occurred that it was to 
extent discontinued—but not alto- 
A compromise was adopted by many, 
Ited in what is now known as the 
or seale: la, si, do, re, mi, fi, si, 
g by the notes of the original 
(the melodic minor scale: see 
it, st, la; la,’ sol, fa, 
, 8i, la). The greatest composers 
Seale for some time, but eventually 
ound that they had neglected the 

tiful minor melodic combination— 
‘ known as the harmonic minor 
ale—full, not only of harmonic, 
f melodic possibilities. ‘“D”—-The 
inor mode or scale: la, si, do, re, 
la—ta, si, fa, mi, re, do, si, la. 
ich to be said, described and ex- 
ut this beautiful melodic and har- 
gression—one which the greatest 
s have used in their most remark- 
‘S; but my space is restricted. How- 
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cellent merchandising oppor- 
which ETUDE Advertising 
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‘ ith Calvin Brainerd Cady 
ial Courses for Teachers of Children 


Fall Session 


ever, before long I may be able to treat this 
melodic minor progression and harmonic 
combinations more exhaustively. 


Regarding the Mordent. 

Q. Is there any general rule that can be 
applied to the correct manner in which mor- 
dents are to be played? It has always been 
my understanding that the first note of a 
mordent fall on the beat but I find some 
authorities suggesting that it be played ahead 
of the beat, for example, in some of Chopin’s 
compositions, while in others it is clearly in- 
dicated that the first mentioned style holds 
true. Is there a distinction in classic and 
more modern music, as regards this particu- 
lar point? Another teacher and I have been 
discussing this matter for some time.—E. W., 
Harlingen, Texas. 

The mordent, or mordant (from the 
Italian mordente which has the same mean- 
ing) is the alternate striking or singing of 
two conjoint notes; it is a kind of unfinished 
trill, cut short, consisting of three notes, 
that is, the principal note, its’ lower note 
(its lower appoggiatura) placed a diatonic 
semi-tone below, then again the chief note. 
It also occurs in this other form: a principal 
note, its upper note (its upper appoggiatura) 
placed either a tone above, or a diatonic half- 
tone above, if the mode is minor, and, again, 
the chief note, on which the ornament ends. 
The mordant is most frequently indicated in 
small notes joined by a slur to the chief note. 
The mordent is sometimes indicated, and al- 
ways in ancient music, by the sign ( w ) 
which indicates the mordent with the upper 
appoggiatura, and by the same sign crossed 
by a little vertical line to designate the mor- 
dent with the lower appoggiatura of the 
ehief note. The mordent is played short, 
rapidly, and takes its time from the chief 
note. The mordent was formerly termed 
pincé. The mordent or pincé is simple and 
short, or double and long. The pincé double 
equals twice the length of the simple pincé. 
The pincé was also indicated by small hori- 


zontal lines d i 


Tied Notes Having Staccato Signs. 

Q. After having given up my music for 
some fifteen years, I now wish to take it up 
again for I find that there are some things 
that I should know but seem to have for- 
gotten. A teacher here does not seem possi- 
ble; so I am writing to ask if you will help 
me in some of my problems. I shall be deep- 
ly obliged to you for any help you may give 
me. If you will allow me I shall make out 
a list of questions I would like to have solved. 
Thank you very much for any reply—Mrs. 
BH. A. M., Stillwater, Minnesota. 

A. If you will make out a list of your 
difficulties and mail it to me I will be very 
glad to help you to overcome your said dif- 
ficulties, as soon as I hear from you. 


Woodland Sketches, by MacDowell. 

If Mrs. Me. C. Crandon, Wisconsin, will 
send me her copy of this piece, I shall be 
pleased to answer her questions and to re- 
turn her music. 

The same answer applies also to J. D. B., 
Onawa, Iowa. 

M. C., Wichita, Kansas. The measures of 
Chopin referred to in your question, were not 
in or with your letter; therefore I was un- 
able to reply. If you_will kindly mail them 
to me, care of THp Erupn, I shall be very 
pleased to answer your questions by mail. 
—(de G.) 

F. W. S., East 11th St., New York City. 
I do not possess a copy of the book about 
which you enquire. If you will send me your 
copy (which shall be returned, illico) I shall 
mail you a reply, without delay.—(de-G.) 
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Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many special features; weekly recitals, concerts 
with full orchestra, lectures, ete. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


Among these might be mentioned 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen Organ—Dr. Wilhelm Middle- 

Spencer, Kurt Wanieck, schulte, Frank Van Dusen. 
i Earl Blair, ; 

ae ee Taiued Violoncello—Hans Hess. 
Harris, ) Ghats) J. Haake, |" ' Public: School -Music__O. E. 
May Doelling, Adelbert Robinson, Edna Wilder. 
Huguelet,. Hans Levy- : 
Heniot,, Crawford Keigwin, Class Piano Methods—Oxford 


Course—Gail Martin Haake 
(resident and correspondence 


Olga Kuechler. 


Rudolph Reuter Special En- courses) 
gagement. ; 
=! 1 
Voice—Karleton Hackett, SEDO e oe ob etaag trae 


lai D : 
Charles La Berge, Elaine De Oe ee 


Sellem, John T. Read, Wil- 
liam Nordin, Louise Winter. 


Violin—Mischa Mischakoff, 
Herbert Butler, Scott A. 
Willits, Stella Roberts. 


Musical Theory, Composition 
—Arthur O. Andersen, John 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby, Stella 
Roberts. 


Dramatic Art, Public Reading 
—Louise K. Willhour, Esther 
Sachs. 


Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 


Theatre Organ School—Frank 
Van Dusen, Edward Eigen- 
schenck, 


and others of equal 
importance 
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Secure ETUDE subscriptions and win these 


a REW AR. 


Without cost or obligation we will send you these attractive 
articles in return for subscriptions, new or renewal, to THE 
ETUDE which you can quickly and easily obtain from your 


musical friends. Just send each order with FULL PAYMENT 
to us. Return mail will bring your reward. Personal sub- 


scriptions alone do not count. 


e 
UTILITY ICE SET 


Your kitchen equipment is 
incomplete without a set of 
ice tools. Our set includes 
a serviceable ice shaver, ice 
pick and ice tong. For 
handling, shaving and crack- 
ing ice you'll find this set 
indispensable. For securing 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
we'll send it to you without 
cost. 


e 
BUTTER DISH 


In return for securing TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS we will 
send you one of our new 
Butter Dishes which have 
attractively molded _— glass 
bases and _ non-tarnishing 
chromium covers. 


3 
KEY CASE 


Let us send you a new, six 
hook, cowhide Key Case for 
securing only ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


MODERNISTIC VASE 


You'll be delighted with this 
novel, modernistic Vase. The 
base is chromium plated and 
sufficiently heavy to prevent 
tipping. Overall _ height, 
103%4 inches. Awarded for 
securing FIVE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


® 
FLASHLIGHT 


For your home or car, you 
need a flashlight. Ours has 
a full nickel case, comes 
complete with bulb and bat- 
tery and is awarded for se- 
curing THREE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


C) 
BREAD TRAY 


As a gift or for personal use, 
the Bread Tray we offer is 
especially desirable. It is 
new in shape and design, is 
chromium plated and there- 
fore non-tarnishing and is 
awarded for securing TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


NEW BOOK COVER 


Keep a picture Ve econ 
record of your : 3 This Book Cover 
good times with this genuine Eastman is made of Floren- 
Hawkeye No. 2 Camera which is awarded tine leather, has hand laced 
for securing only THREE SUBSCRIP- edges and is awarded for secur- 
TIONS. ome ONE SUBSCRIP- 


At tea, bridge and other special occasions, this beautiful Sandwich 
Tray will be the envy of your friends. The decorated center plate 
is Golden Maize China and the rim and hinged handle are chromium 
plated. Awarded for securing FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


@ 
Send all Subscriptions Directly to 


THE Etrupe Music MaGaAzINeE 


Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Play With the Piano, Not At It 


(Continued from page 535) 


Estimating Key Resistance 

> VERY muscular effort should be made 
in association with the physical sen- 
sation of piano-key resistance. There is 
never need to strain the muscles in play- 
ing, if your efforts and the weight you wish 
to release are definitely calculated in re- 
gard to the resistance of the key. The 
habit of feeling key resistance will enable 
you to adjust your tone to any instrument 
you are given to play upon, with utter 
freedom from strain. Learn to think in 
terms of what correct technic feels like, 
with the keys under your fingers. Keep 
your ear fresh. Hear the structure of your 
phrases before you play them. Then, no 
matter what odd things happen to you 
while you play, you can make alert adjust- 
ments which will preserve the normal 

sound of your performance. 

I shall never forget a very vivid, very 
disturbing dream I once had, just before a 
concert. In my dream, I was playing a 
Chopin Etude, and suddenly heard: myself 
accidentally strike a note in the bass so 
loudly that the balance of the entire phrase 
was thrown out of focus. In that first 


“moment of. horror I nearly stopped play- 


ing. Then quickly I altered the entire 
shape of the phrase to match that one loud 
note, playing fortes I had never brought 
out before, but covering up my error! I 
awoke in a tremble. And then, in the 
glorious comfort of waking, I rejoiced 
that not even in a nightmare was I robbed 
of my eagerness to hear what I play! 
So, then, hear what you play. Work 
faithfully at the keyboard to learn; but, 
once you have learned, work away from 
your instrument, as a conductor does, 
building up a conception of your music 
with aliveness. 


The Value of Ensemble Playing 

N ADDITION to your actual keyboard 

activities, it is highly advisable to train 
yourself in ensemble playing. The impor- 
tance of ensemble playing cannot be too 
much stressed. Because pianists do not 
need auxiliary instruments in their work, 
as violinists do, it is often difficult for them 
to find opportunities to play with them at 
all. This is a great mistake, and an out- 
growth, I believe, of our craze for spe- 
cializing which frequently turns out to be 
simply narrowing! Piano teachers have a 
truly splendid opportunity at hand for 
broadening the musical sense of their pu- 
pils, by encouraging them-to play with the 
students of other instruments, and by pro- 
viding the opportunities for such playing 
in their studios. You cannot properly 
learn the piano without an appreciation 


THE 


of other instruments and their liter 
without sensitizing your musical ea 
adjustments of tone necessary i 
with other instruments. Playir 
cellist, for instance, requires t 
ments quite different from th 
in playing with a violinist; again, 
different from playing trios and 
and all are different from playi 
piano alone. It is stimulating to 
these distinctions for yourself, te 
into different literatures, to rouse y 
out of your own familiar point 
by active “musical discussion” w: 
outlook! 

Sight reading is immensely im 
solo playing as well as in ensembk 
Some people hold it to be an inborn 
but I believe it can be developed. — 
practice at sight-reading is, perha 
best way to acquire facility. Ando 


o 


ture is essential When you ki 
to expect, your hands will find the 
progressions by themselves, leaving t 
free to seek out the individual or 
tations of the passage. 


The Way to Musical jon 
Gomes OF the most general : 
of piano playing, as I see them 
lack of full awareness in approach, te 
an insistence upon set mechanical 
as such, which deadens the ear 
scures the goal of musical building, 
envisagement of “piano work” 
less broad than it might be, by e 
work with other instruments. If 
before you the full purpose of 1 
growth—not merely of playing tril 
example!—if you make technic s 
ent to music, if you master the cot 
muscular effort at the keyboard anc 
from it, and if you add to your 
stature by learning all you can ow! 
your “lesson work,” you wiil tru 
gateways of splendor cpening befoi 
And you will participate in the ful 
music-making, not by playing at the 
but with it! i 


3 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON. 
HESS’S ARTICLE | 


1. How may “practice” and 
be merged into one act? 4 
2. Differentiate between muscui 
dom and non-resistant relaxation. 

3. What should determine the 
attack in any given passage or no 
4. What are the benefits of 


ie 


o 


playing? 
5. How may ability in sight-el 
acquired? &| 


Artistic Pedaling 


(Continued from page 537) 


old classics, or widely scatteted ones, and 
among them such that even to him appear 
either misplaced or quite unnecessary. 
There are plenty of revised editions bear- 
ing authoritative names, but they differ so 
considerably in their pedal marks that, 
taking the trouble of comparing them, he 
becomes nothing but confused in the end. 
Speaking of our times, and leaving aside 
a few sporadic exceptions, two artists may 
be mentioned who in whatever they have 
published offer model pedal marks 
(the result of long experience on the con- 
cert stage) deposited on paper throughout 
with relentless care: L. Godowsky and P. 
Grainger. 

In former days the pianist did not feel 
much embarrassed when occasionally strik- 
ing a false note, the audience either not 
noticing it at all, or passing it with good- 
natured tolerance. But since the remark- 
able rise of the general technical standard 


takes of that kind. Well, once t 
tion of the concert goer has bee: 
to this matter by the organs of 

in our fast moving era, the day may) 
far off when the audience will g 
haps even more critical regarding 
aling—and when, consequently, io 


£ 
during the last decades people _ 


blurring the good work of his han 
“unprincipled” foot will belong to 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS oN 
FRIEDHEIM’S ARTICLE 

1. On what is the action of th 
pedal based? 
2. What constitutes the piano r 
3. What particular precaution s 
taken in changing the pedal? 
4. What warning should be 
regard to the use of the soft pedi 
5. What composer-pian‘sts offer 
published. works model pedal mari 


ETUDE 


How Everyone Play Demorize 


(Continued from page 552) 


te from F to B flat minor in 62: 


a at 61 (dominant ninth) and 
q Ex.i6 


[ 


i 
tre the dominant-ninth of B-flat minor re- 
s to the dominant-seventh and then to tonic. 
‘right hand at D1 plays a_ two- 
sd melody, which without the orna- 
ation may be stated thus: 


i 


rth higher. 


s | have already stated, E is really a 
sodic extension of D and its purpose is 
‘turn to the first theme at A°, measure 
The melodic line is a descending 


The period A® will by now be quite fa- 
miliar and need not occupy us very much, 
but F will bear careful examination. We 
see that the right hand plays a group of 
triplets which consists of a chromatic de- 
scending figure played by the 4th and 5th 
fingers, measures 77 to 81, combined with 
an ascending figure played by the thumb 
and second finger (“a,” upper voice, “b,” 
lower voice) : 


When the two figures are combined they 
really create the following very logical 
groups. 


At measures 81 and 82 occurs a repeti- 
tion of F an octave lower, but at 83 and 


84 the figure changes somewhat. G is our 
concluding period and.is based on a de- 
scending figure in the left hand over an 
organ point. 


Ex.26 


a 
a no = 
Db A 

D Oo 


© © © ®@ ® 


The right hand consists of a series of 


St Eo Se Va Pe ie SS 
Se ee 


arpeggios which may be _ harmonically 
stated as follows: 
Ex, 27 


iromatic modulation of the bass is 
1 “b” ending on the lowered super- 
C at measure 69. The little cadenza 
follows is built on an artificially 
ted scale, bringing the lowered 
chord to a resolution at 71. 


flat read B natural. 
ss 71 and 72 should be practiced 
chords giving two modulations: 


- chord of measure 71 is that of 
and the last chord of this meas- 

dominant seventh of A major. 
begins with the tonic triad of 
and ends with the dominant sev- 
F minor. 


‘ have completed our analysis of Sec- 
US again review very carefully the 
harmonic lines before we go on to 
section. C consists of a short 
four times and modulating from 
At D', a two-voiced melody, 
gher at D?, leads us to B flat 
the connecting group which 
flat major to minor at A®, 
; final section. We begin with the 
rst theme at A®. At F we have 
m and extension of the first theme 
the group of triplets which was 
measure 27. Chopin has, of course, 
in a very free manner, but so 
that one feels very strongly 
een A and F, although it 
ult to point to any similarity be- 


At measure 89 the arpeggios take on a 
melodic contour, for the left hand melody 
‘has ceased here. 


The real conclusion in F major occurs 
at measure 97, but Chopin has added a 
short epilogue to restore the calm of the 
first measures perhaps. This is very sim- 
ply constructed on three-chords IV, V and 
I, IV and V being connected by a sus- 
pended “g.” 


The first chord of measure 98 is the supertonic 
seventh of F minor in its fitst inversion; the 
second chord is the dominant seventh; and meas- 
ure 99 is the tonic triad of F major. 

We have now concluded our analysis of the 
Nocturne. For the notes and phrases, we have 
substituted a mass of details which at a hasty 
reading seems to be nothing more than an end- 
less confusion of divisions, melodic lines, har- 
monic differences and changes. Let me hasten to 
say, then, that this lesson will have no value 
except it be studied slowly and carefully over a 
long period of time. Every construction consists 
of a mass of minute details. Those who would 
live in their house with a feeling of complete 
assurance and security must construct it stone by 
stone, aiming at a perfect combination of the 
countless details. Similarly, those who would 
memorize a composition with complete assurance 
and security must build it, phrase by phrase, 
patiently and carefully filling their memory cham- 
bers with the countless details which comprise a 
musical composition. 


They can always count on their musical 
instinct to aid them in this work, but after 
all it is upon their intelligence that they 
must really rely, if they desire to develop 
a dependable and secure memory. Let this 
analysis, then, be used as an aid toward 
making memorizing a simple, logical and 
natural process. . 
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CHICAGO ~~ 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


announces 


LIBERAL RE-ADJUSTMENT 
OF TUITION RATES 


in accordance with present economic conditions. 


New YEAR BOOK 


for 1932-33 Season now ready for distribution. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 12, 1932 


RE-ADJUSTMENTS APPLY TO 
I. Private lessons. 


II. Courses leading to Teaching Certificates, Gradu- 
ation (Bachelor of Music), Post-Graduation (Master 
of Music) Degrees. 


Faculty of 125 teachers of National and International reputa- 
tion, teaching Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Church and Movie 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music, Dramatic Art and Expres- 
sion, Dalcroze Eurythmics, Academic Subjects, etc. 


Credit will be‘allowed for previous study either privately or at 
Accredited Institutions. 


Placement Bureau to assist Graduates to positions. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 
and women in college building. Piano furnished free with 
each room. 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director WESLEY LaVIOLETTE, Dean 
CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI and GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Vice-Presidents 


60 East Van Buren Street 
(Chicago Musical College Building) | Chicago, Ill. 
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Timely Suggestions 


for the New Season 


MERITORIOUS NEW SHEET MUSIC NUMBERS 
SELECTED FROM RECENT THEODORE PRESSER 
CO. PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers, Supervisors and Active Music Workers 
may obtain any of these works for examination 


Cat. No. 

BEACH, MRS. H.\H. A 

A Humming-bird 

Scherzino 

Young Birches ......... 
BIXBY, ALLENE K. 

Clouds of Gray 

The Morning Shower.. By, 
CARILJO, JOSE FERNANDEZ 
Desert Dance 2 735 
CRAWFORD, CAROLINE B 
Enchanted Harp 4 

DE KOVEN, REGINALD 
Prelude in E flat Minor.4 

DU VAL, PAUL 

A Carnival Scene 

GOUNOD, CHARLES 

Ballet, from “Faust’’..3%4 PSR) 
GREY, FRANK H. 

Dress Parade—March.. .3 50 


25532 
25530 
25531 


LITTLE SKETCHES 


For Young _ Pianists 


By Ella Ketterer 
Grade 1% 
Captain “Kadd,) \Jisjemiemsse. 5 


Hide. and Seek. susscne : 
Playful “Eives a seer ; 
The Toe Dancer... «cies <i 5 
Gnomes and Fairies...... ¢ 
A Songy at’ Dawn.)..%. ti. ‘ 


KOUNTZ, RICHARD 
Sleepy Hollow. Tune 
(Arr. W. M. Felton) .4 


KRASKOFF, IVAN 
Russian Gypsies 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Gry Pr. 
LISZT, FRANZ 
Friska, trom “Hungarian 
eae No. 
(Arr. H. S. Sawyer)..4 $0.40 
MANA-ZUCCA 
Happiness 
MUELLER, EDW. A. 
Italian Doll—Tarantella.2 
NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
A June Night in Wash- 
ington, from the Suite 
“En Passant” 
PRESTON, M. L. 
My Kitten 
The Skating Bear...... 


LITTLE TUNES FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE 


For the Pianoforte 
By Louise Christine Rebe 
Grade 1% 
25680 Over Hill and Over Dale. . 
25681 Rain Song 35 
25682 Playing Ball 5 
25683 Sleep, My Wee One...... - 


RODGERS, IRENE 

Elves at Play 

ROGERS, JAMES H. 

About Fairies .... a) 

About the Ships at “Sea.3 

TSCHERINOFF, FEODOR 

In a Russian Cathedral. 5 

VERDI, GIUSEPPE 

Minuetto (Arr. W. M 
Felton) 


25609 


30254 
30251 


VOCAL SOLOS 


Songs and Ballads 
GREY, FRANK H. 
Calling You (d_ flat-E 
flat) 
KRIEG, MELITA 
Lady with the Moonbeam 
Slippers (F-g) -50 
MAC FADYEN, ALEXANDER 
Inter Nos (d-F sharp). CD) .50 
NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
30469 The Wream-maker Man 
d-D) 
SAWYER, HENRY S&. 
Hope (F-g) 
SPEAKS, OLEY 
Dawn Light and Bird 
Song (d-g, opt. a)... 
Life (E-F sharp) 
WARE, HARRIET 
Boat Song (d-g) 
Boat Song (a-D) 
WELLS, JOHN BARNES 
The Elf-man (a-D) .... 


25697 


30495 


25761 


30206 
30036 


30419 
30421 


30498 


Sacred Solos 


HAWLEY, C. B. 
Breathe Your Soft Pray- 

er to Christ the Child 

(b flat-E flat) .60 
SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT 
That Sweet Story of Old 

(E  flat-F) 50 
That Sweet Story of Old 

(ce-D) 50 


ORCHESTRA 
KLOHR, JOHN N. 
Heads Up—March 
MANA-ZUCCA 


30491 


34047 
34045 
34046 


Road to Man- 
(Song Orch, in 


34048 On the 
dalay 


35213 


OCTAVO—SECULAR 


Cat. No. 


Mixed Voices 
BOSSI, M. ENRICO 
Hymn to Raphael the 

Divine 

CRIST, BAINBRIDGE 

Dawn Stands Before the 
Forest (XVI Century 
Swiss Folk Song).... 

DETT, R. NATHANIEL 

The Chariot Jubilee 
(Tenor Solo) 

JENSEN, A. 

Why Sleep You, 
Loved One? (Arr. 
Crist) 

PENN, ARTHUR A. 

Little Green Valley (Arr. 
W. M. Felton) 

Love’s Demand (Arr. A. 
Garland) 

SHENK, LOUIS 

Bow Down 


Treble Voices 
KRAMER, A. WALTER 
The Last 

Part) 
SAAR, LOUIS VICTOR 
Catina (3-Part) 
La Savoyarde (3-Part). 
SYKES, HARRY A. 
Color (4-Part) 


Men’s Voices 
BLISS, PAUL 
Cowboys (3-Part) 
SCHOOL CHORUSES 


COOKE, JAMES FRANCIS 
Ol’ Car’ lina GS; Aba a 
POWERS, KANE 
Hail, Brave Washington 

(4 Part) 


BAND 


$0.25 


HALL, 
Gardes 
March 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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©Graining the 


THE 


Drum Major 


(Continued from page 583) 


throughout the beat and should be forty- 
five degrees with the vertical. The lower 
arm should remain the same distance from 
the body for the entire length of the beat, 
not nearer at the bottom and farther away 
at the top, which is a common error. 

In acquiring the stationary position of 
the elbow, it is well for the drum major 
to support it with the tip of the left fingers 
and practice very slowly at the beginning. 
After he is able to hold the elbow reason- 
abiy still, the cadence may be increased, 
after which practice with a victrola is very 
helpful. He must remember, however, 
that he is following the victrola in this 
case but in actual practice the band must 
follow him. 

After the fundamental beat has been 
mastered, that is, after the drum major is 
able to hold his elbow still, his upper arm 
horizontal and to the front and his lower 
arm at an angle of ninety degrees with it 
and parallel to the body, and is able to 
continue at a regular cadence for a time 
equal to the length of the ordinary military 
march without undue fatigue, he will be 
ready to add a slight change at the top 
and bottom of the beat making it a littie 
more showy and not quite so constrained. 

First the slight change at the top. In- 
stead of holding the baton rigidly to its 
ninety degree arc on its upward path it 
may be allowed to drop about two inches 
and a small circle described at the top 
raising it to its position at the top of the 
regular arc and starting it on its down- 
ward path. At the bottom, by allowing 
the wrist to bend a little below the hori- 
zontal position, a little more freedom is 
secured and the additional pull required 
to return the baton on its next upward beat 
adds snap to the movement. 

Advantage should be taken of the op- 
portunity to relax slightly the grip on the 
baton on its downward path to relieve the 
hand of unnecessary strain. 

This beat, when perfected by much prac- 
tice, is balanced, centered in path with the 
body, is showy and definitely indicates the 
rhythm and cadence, 


Commence Playing 


HE BAND is “at attention” and the 
drum major is facing the band. The 
baton is snapped up to the shoulder, fer- 
rule pointing upward and to the right and 
held for two counts, the extended full arm 
length in the direction of the staff, all 
instruments coming up to playing position 
with the extending of the baton, which is 
held for two counts and down on the fifth 
for the first beat of the march, the drum 
major continuing to beat time. 


Commence Playing While Marching 


HE SIGNAL for “commence play- 

ing” has the longest preparatory com- 
mand used. The preparatory command 
consists of two parts each requiring four 
counts. 

The signal is begun by smartly placing 
the ball of the baton in the pit of the right 
shoulder, and, at the same instant, the 
whistle to the mouth. These two simul- 
taneous motions require but an instant. 
When the ball of the baton reaches the 
right shoulder the whistle is blown for 
four counts. The band so far has had a 
signal which could be seen and heard for 
four counts. It is imperative that the band 
watch this signal closely. 

The second half of the preparatory com- 
mand is continued as the left foot strikes 
the ground. Again two actions are re- 
quired in unison. The right arm drives 
the baton forward and upward and the 
left hand swings to its position at the side, 


where it should be by the time 
is fully extended. 

This position of the baton is | 
four counts, and no whistle a 
the second four counts which 
part two of the preparatory co 
The raising of the baton from the s 
to its extended position is the sj 
bringing all instruments to their pl 
positions. At the end of the secon 
counts the baton is brought down 
first beat. This is the command 
tion and will be executed as the 
strikes the ground. & 

The Commence playing! can be a 
plished more smoothly if the dr 
will start his preparatory commant 
drums start a series. 

Attention is again called to the fa 
the principle of four counts in 
cadence for signals is being adhe 

To cease playing while marchin, 
the baton arm length to the right 
ward as either foot strikes the 
Hold it and blow whistle for four 
bringing it down to carry on the fi 
the command of execution. T 
major does not face the band. 

To cease playing at a halt extenc 
as above, hold for four counts, at 
time blowing the whistle and 
down the baton on the fifth. 
cases of emergency, Cease playing 
end a strain. 


To March and Play 


T THE On attention! whist 
drum major extends the bi 
ward and to the right, holding it 
executes About, face! as explained 
ward march and brings it down fot 
first beat of the march on count five 
and the band step forward playi 
band will bring their instruments 
playing position as the drum major 
his About, face! on count three. T 
major continues to beat time. 
Extend the baton arm length 
cease playing, as either foot strik 
ground and blow the whistle vi 
for two counts. On count three lo 
ferrule in the extended left hand, 
the staff horizontally above the he 
two counts, again vigorously blov 
whistle. On count five swing t 
(held by both hands) down as t 
mand to cease playing and to he 
usual two counts for coming to hi 
allowed after the playing ceases. 


A Non-Reversing Countermar 


HE DRUM major gives the 

countermarch signal. When the 
rank arrives on the ground on whiel 
drum major stepped off in the neé 
rection, number one turns left and m 
in a circle (whose diameter is 
the width of the band) to the opp 
side of the band, which is the right i 
new direction. Number two and n 
three march in parallel circles as 
smaller in diameter as the interve 
ranks. Numbers four, five and siz 
to their right in similar circles, 
in, six passing to the right of 
taking the place it formerly 
numbers five and two and three an 
similarly alternating. The flank 
course, travel a much greater 


soon as numbers two and five havi 
rived abreast of three and four th 

must then half step until one and 
arrived on the line and the rank 
ment is completed, or until the d 
signals for full step. 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


and address o the inquirer. 


fppnettiea Voice. 

Tam eighteen years of age and have 
had any musical education, but would 
9 make singing my profession, My 
Wis not yet settled. Is there any spe- 
| at which 


the voice should settle? 
ier grand opera star said my voice was 
jlear, and, when settled, would be either 
baritone or high tenor. A teacher 
ja@id the same, but addcd that my voice 
t enough power in it to sing in pubdlic. 
vg ee ey. I could do to inercase my 
ia. 


win certain cases the process of “set- 
Bin the young male voice takes but a 
3 yy weeks, in others as many years. 
Yends upon the individual. For an in- 


in the yolume of your voice you will 
(© depend upon the natural growth of 
ind and body, plus the development 
yr yocal muscles under the guidance of 

teacher Should your voice prove to 
Wigh tenor, as one of your experts has 
Might be the case, you would be a lucky 
iS high tenors are scarce and in de- 

Better save your money until you 
Mora the fee of a high grade teacher, 
Withan risk work with a less expert 
‘tor. Learn something of piano play- 
i@ of the theory of music, at once, even 
i) you take any vocal lessons. The 
tdge will enable you to get much more 
your singing lessons. 


Long to Become a Singer? 

JI am eighteen years of age and very 
‘interested in singing. Would it be too 
yy me to start? I play no instrument, 
\ssess a soft, pleasant voice. How long 
i take to become a singer? There is a 
et that I may obtain free vocal beeeOn> 


‘It is impossible to say how lone it 
take you to become a singer. You 
it too old to start vocal study, provided 
jaye a voice and are naturally ‘musi- 
‘But you need to know how to sing by 
and to play the piano at least well 
h to manage a simple accompaniment. 
| your statement concerning securing 
/ yocal lessons, the writer does not be- 
in them, looking at the subject from 
jandpoint of the student as well as that 
% teacher. What one gets for nothing 
|peally valnes at about what it costs. 

young man works his way wholly or 


Answered 
oe Jats WwW. pert 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


partially through college. No doubt you 
would be willing to do likewise as regards 
your vocal education. Get into touch “with 
some leading vocal teacher in your city. The 
columns of the Erupe will give you names 
and addresses. 


Those High Tones! 

Q. How can I help the young tenors in 
my choir to get their high tones more easily? 

—Anxious. 

A. Tell them that you want them to sing 
always with agreeable tone quality, that they 
must avoid “forcing” the voice even though 
they may have to sing more lightly than the 
dynamic indications ‘call for on ascending 
passages. When singing upward they may 
allow the chin to fall very slightly; also 
bring a smile (a glad or a sad smile, as the 
piece calls for) into the eyes. This must 
be a natural smile, not a “grin.’”? Some sing- 
ers find it helpful, on their upper notes, to 
will a sensation as of tonal vibration in the 
upper front mouth and in the face, spread- 
ing laterally as the pitch rises. This sen- 
sation is usually easily recognized at first 
upon the vowels E (feet) and OO (food), 
and with the use of the consonants M, N and 
the diphthong NG. But be sure there is no 
nasality in the sound. 


“Covered” and “Dark” Tones. 


Q. You once printed an article about 
“covered” tones. What is the difference be- 
tucen a “covered? tone and a “dark” or 


“somber” tone?—Martino. 

A. The artist is he who can sing an agree- 
able (musical) quality of tone on all the 
pitches of his working range and “color” it; 
for purposes of varied expression, now “dark” 
and now “bright,’’ or any one of many shades 
between. A “method” of production which 
fixes one color upon the upper yoice neces- 
sarily limits that voice as to variety of ex- 
pression. If a man sings “too white” or 
“too open’? upon an upper tone, let him be- 
gin to sing more naturally upon several 
tones below that pitch, and insist upon the 
retention of the freer, more musical, pro- 
duction upon each succeeding semi-tone as 
he sings upward. The “dark” or “somber” 
color of tone is needed for expressive pur- 
poses, as is the “bright” color of tone. A 
“bright” tone is not necessarily a ‘white 
tone. 


Music Extension StuDy CoursE 


ately repeated by the right hand. 
“clean” repetition, it is ad- 
play the left hand note with a 
attack of the finger. This not 
the left hand expeditiously out 
y but also gives the key a chance 
in time to be repeated by the 
Master this detail. 
eme proper begins in the left 
tmeasure 5 and should be p.ayed 
‘pressure touch against the shal- 
attack of the right hand which 
fountain motive throughout. 
lent the composition as a result 
ulations in effect at this point. 
€ which appears first in A major, 
meunces itself in A flat major 
17, this time played pianissimo. 
27 the tempo slows perceptibly, 
theme appearing against the 
E in the bass. From this point 
ensity iricreases to measure 43. 
in force until measure 45 
gradual ebbing begins, the 
turned off with a pianissimo 
held in the pedal for the 
Be sure to release 
rply with the top note of the 


= evenness and delicacy of tone 
id should be practiced alone 
ited finger legato somewhat 
Follow with the close-finger 


ON INFERNALE 
Epovarp Porprni 
ig of Clarence Darrow to the 


. (Continued from page 550) 


contrary notwithstanding there are still 
pienty of folk who will find in “Vision 
Infernale” an awe-inspiring prophetic qual- 
ity. Regardless of personal conviction, 
however, one should try to see eye to eye 
with Dante and Poldini in the interpreta- 
tion of this number. 

Poldini leaves one in no doubt as to his 
intentions musically with regard to this 
number. Cast an eye over the tempo indi- 
cations, Presto con fuoco, “very fast with 
fury,” sforzando, double sforsando, triple 
sforzando, which appear at close intervals. 
If one’s musical credo includes “believing 
in signs,” there should be few difficulties 
in interpreting this piece. 

Play the opening theme with sharp ac- 
cents on the first quarter of each measure, 
applying brittle staccatos on the eighths 
which follow. In measure nine give suffi- 
cient sforsando to the F in the right hand 
to enable it to stand out above the ac- 
companiment in the succeeding four meas- 
ures. In measure 13 the theme again 
appears a minor third higher, this time 
with even more emphasis. The mood 
grows in fiendish fury until a satanic 
climax is reached in measure 45, 46 and 
47 from which point the vision begins 
to fade, passing away—shall we say in a 
puff of sulphuric fumes?—in measure 70. 
In measure 29 take care to begin the left 
hand octave passage softly so that there 
remains plenty of reserve power for a big 
crescendo as the passage ascends. Always 


‘in playing piano and particularly in a piece 
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Sixty-Sixth Year 


Cincinnati¢onserv 


AUGUST 1932 


vatory Allusic 


ROBERT A. TAFT, President 
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Under erauspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and 
: Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


New Departmentin Band Music under direction 
FRANK SIMON 


All Credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas 
and Degrees 
Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus 
for men and women 


For catalogue and information address 


Registrar, 2650 Highland Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


INCinNatth 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 


VOCATIONAL and CULTURAL EDUCATION in ALL BRANCHES of MUSIC and DRAMA 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 12, 1932 


Dormitory for Women 
Dr. Stpngy C. Durst, Director 


Send for Year Book 
Dr. Atsino Gorno, Dean 


Obe Clebeland [nstitute of (—)usic 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th 


Send for Catalogue Outlining Courses and Fees 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
uished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
estival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 
Fall Term Begins 
1 September 26 I 
Write for catalog 
CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
A University Department fully accredit- 
ed, offers courses in Piano, Organ, Voice. 
Dramatic Art, Violin, Composition and 
Public School Music. Downtown Liberal 
Arts Division fully accredited, offers all necessary academic sub- 


jects for music students, Desirable dormitory accommodations, 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8, 1932 


Address Dean, DePaul University School of Music 
Dept. E, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


AQ WWW 


UNIVERSITY 
yee, 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma_and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon reques ; 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music | 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music, 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 


Write for catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


46 specialist teachers in all branchesof music study. Bache- 
lor of Music and Bachelor of Schoo] Music degrees; or com- 
bined course with liberal arts degree from Oberlin College. 
For entrance high schoolcourse or its equivalent. Write for 
catalog. 


FRANK H. SHAW, Director 


Box 582, Oberlin, Ohio 


| Northwestern RED | 
SCHOOL 


School of Music 
of MUSIC | 


A University Professional 
Jace of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 

CARL oer 

Dean 
Room 102 
1822 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, III. 


Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


Institutional Member of the 


National Association of Music 


SCH NSEOR ETS Schools. 33rd yr. All branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Bock, 

Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 
Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 


Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 


Eastern Office 
76 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Western Office 
160 EAST 68th STREET, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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INSTITUTE OF 


MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue ; 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


New York City 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Harold L, Butler, Dean 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Music, Art, Architecture 


Four-Year courses in 


900 
Students 


PIANO—VOICE—ORGAN—VIOLIN—HARP 
COMPOSITION—PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Master’s and Bachelor’s Degrees 


42 
Instructors 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Special students may enter at any time. 
Dormitory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women music students. Five pipe organs 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 19th 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music Schoo! 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


ALL RATES REDUCED ONE HALF 


MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For chiid under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonies. 

Demonstration lesson $5. Will apply on 

full course. 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 

103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y- 


ALVIENE 3 THEATRE 


and Subjects for a career, personal development, of 

RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing 

CULTU u Music, Vocal, Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy» 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 3 Apply E. ELY, Registrar 66 W. 85th St.. N. Y- 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taugbt by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. —Diplomas— Bachelor of Music 
Course, Dormitories—Branch Schools. 


Write for Catalog 


ee High School Education requtred except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 


School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


Orchestra and Band Instruments. 
phony Orchestras and Concert Band. 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


Atlanta, Ga. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 ; 
DR. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 
No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate Diploma and Degree Courses 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses. 
Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 
Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including Boxes at 
Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts, Daily Supervised Practice, and Daily Classes in Technic. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


K ATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


SS 

ITTSBURGH. MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Degrees conferred on graduate pupils 
by University of Pittsburgh. Special 
courses — beginners— advanced pupils. 

FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER TWELFTH 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Public School Musie Course with degree and state 
recognition, 
Training in voice, piano, violin, 
Large symphony orchestra—Glee Club for men and 
women, 
Plans approved for Presser Music Building. 
Courses also in-~ Arts, Science, Education, 
Economics, Commerce and Finance. 
Catalog on request. 


Home 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1932 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm, C. Mayfarth, Dean 
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Rapio JARGON CLARIFIED 
(Continued from page 540) 


Vorspiel (German, fore’-speel): See 


Prelude. 


ee ET ee 


Waits (English): Songs sung by 
“waits” or itinerant musicians, now con- 
fined mostly to the Christmas season. 

* Ox 

Waltz (English; ‘German, Walzer, wahl- 
ger; French, Valse): In a graceful triple 
rhythm, this is the “king” among dances 
and dance music. 

There are three distinct varieties : 

The slow German waltz, or Ldndler 
(lend-ler) ; 

The livelier Vienna, 
waltz; about j= 6; 

The quick, or Deux Temps (double 
| = 88. 

There is also the more brilliant instru- 
mental waltz not intended for dancing. 


* 


or three-step, 


time) waltz; about 


* K Oe OX 


Waltz-song: A song in waltz rhythms. 
A waltz with singing. 


- 

8 ke eS ok ae 

Wassail (English): A convivial or 
drinking song. In olden times it accom- 
panied a toast. 

Pt) tar, 

Weise (German, vie’-suh): A tune or 

song. 


Wiegenlied (German, vee’-gen-ler 
cradle song, a lullaby, a berceuse. — 
* * * * 


Zapateado (Spanish, thah-pah-t 
do): A Spanish dance in which < 
acteristic stamping of the feet mai 
rhythm. i 

el eee 

Zarzuela (Spanish,  thar-thway 
Practically a comic opera, usually 
act which may have any number of 
It in general satirizes or travesties | 
operas, plays, novels, fashions, © 
political questions, or any topic of t 


Several may be produced in a 
evening. of 
kk OK OX 
Zarabanda (Spanish,  thahr-ah 
dah): A Saraband, which see. 
* oR 


Zigeunermusik (German, tsee-g 
moo’-seek) : Gipsy music. j 
Ce ye uae : 
Zigeunertanz (German, fsee-g 
tahnss): A Gipsy dance. f 
ae ae aes | 
Zingaresca (Italian, tseen-gah-res 
A Gipsy song or dance. 
«eee 


(Music lovers and Radio friena 
have followed this monthly serie, 
had in it perhaps the most compre 
study of Musical Forms ever in 


i 


ReEcorRDsS AND RaApio 
(Continued from page 542) 


two musicians like these unite, one can ex- 
pect an unsurpassable performance; so it 
is not surprising to find that regardless 
of newer and more brilliant recording the 
new set does not surpass the old one. As 
one English reviewer observed, the Kreis- 
ler-Zimbalist performance was veritably 
“distilled magic” which overcame the many 
inadequacies of its recording. The new 
version of this concerto cannot, unfortu- 
nately, avoid comparison with the old one. 
It is not that the Rosés are lacking in mu- 
sicianship or competency, nor that this set 
is not worth owning, for, after all, a 
more than adequate interpretation of this 
concerto would always be worth owning. 
The Rosés’ conception of this music is 
straight-forward, uncompromising in its 
exactitude and phrasing. But exactitude 
does not bring out the poetic beauty of 
Bach’s inner thought and spirit. The Largo 
ma non tanto under Kreisler and Zimbalist’s 
direction was truly ethereal but under the 
Rosés’ it lacks that most subtle quality. 
Perhaps it is they seem less assured than 
the others. Certainly their intonation in 
the slow movement would tend to make 
one think this. An elaborate cadenza 
which these artists see fit to-add to the third 
movement proves decidedly out of place in 
Bach’s music. 


Cello Concerto 


G OLUMBIA have brought forward an 
excellent recording of Dvorak’s vio- 
loncello Concerto, Opus 104. It is played 


by Emanuel Feuermann, eminent German 
cellist (Album set No, 172). 

Dvorak’s violoncello concerto was writ- 
ten between the end of 1894 and the be- 
ginning of 1895, prior to his departure 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


from New York. Hence, this worl 
with his symphony, “From thi 
World,” and his quartet in F belon) 
so-called American period. It is s) 
his violin and cello concertos deser} 
considered among the most ren 
examples of the concerto form. ] 
teresting to realize, at the same til 
neither differs greatly from the tri 
style that Mozart set forth. Dvyo 
the gift of true lyrical and melodic 
tion. His creative impulse was a 
neous one. As one writer has sai¢ 
terly in its fluidity is the form \ 
born of and replete with a flowing 
tion. Such a form is found ‘nl 
concertos. | 
The cello, one of the most beat 
all stringed instruments, is par 
effective in the concerto form, 
with a voice richly resonant, vibi 
golden-toned above the choir of 
chestra. Like the baritone voi 
gifted singer, it is unforgettable 
hands of a fine artist. At the sa} 
it is somewhat limited in its se 
this reason composers are frequer 
led into writing long al 
play the technical side of the in 
and the ingenuity of the player. | 
has not found his melodic inspiral 
ficiently sustaining throughout | 
concerto to avoid this type of 
Unfortunately there are many | 
the work written only for the s) 
ship of the player. This may de 
interpreter, but, alas, it cannot de 
ears of the listener. It is a 
thing that Herr Feuermann is | 
player; else these passages 
more unavailing than they are. — 
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BALTIMORE, 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
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One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in Amer 
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Immensely Popular Piano Teaching Pieces 


| 
1 


Grade One to Grade Five Pieces that Maintain a Leadership in the Choice 
of Successful Teachers Everywhere — Pupils Thoroughly Enjoy Them 


AIRY FAIRIES 
i By GEO. L. SPAULDING 


Price, 30 cents 


(Catalog No. 6482) Grade 1 


Tempo di Valse u.m.d.-6? 


ft 


SING, ROBIN, SING 
By GEO. L. SPAULDING 
(Catalog No. 5786) Grade 1 


Price, 30 cents 


rob - in,from your |wood - tree, No 5786 


THE BIG BASS SINGER 

By WALTER ROLFE 
(Catalog No. 16338) Grade 1% 

Moderato um. d=126 


TS 2S Sn ES a a : 
SS aw ee eee ee ee Ee a. 
ss SS = aa 


Price, 30 cents 


_ ROSE PETALS 

» By PAUL LAWSON 

; (Catalog No. 7235) Grade 2 
___ Andante moderato con espress.m.M.d=76 5 


t Price, 30 cents 
| 


P A MAY DAY 
By F. G. RATHBUN 
(Catalog No. 3450) Grade 2% 


Price, 40 cents 


SALUTE TO THE COLORS—MARCH 
y BERT R. ANTHONY Price, 40 cents 
y (Catalog No. 17720) Grade 2% 


Tempo di Marcia .m.d=120 
2 4 2 


‘“HEODORE 
>RESSER CO. 
: : , usic Publishers 


7 


Teachers may secure for examination complete copies of any of 
the above numbers. It will give us pleasure to send to any 
teacher asking for them free catalogs showing portions of many 
other excellent pieces. 


DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS 
By FREDERICK KEATS 
(Catalog No. 18949) Grade 3 
Nontroppo Allegro mm, ¢=108 


Price, 50 cents 


MELODY OF LOVE 
By HANS ENGELMANN 
(Catalog No. 4010) Grade 3 


Moderato e con espress. M.M.d=76 g 


Price, 50 cents 


Th sy he 
See 5 a Se | 

a a a 7 
a SS 


TWO FLOWERS 
By CARL KOELLING 
(Catalog No. 3860) Grade 3 
Poco moderato. MM. 4:12 ; 


Price, 40 cents 


- HUNGARY 
By CARL KOELLING _ Rapsodie Mignonne 
(Catalog No. 7014) Grade 4% 


Allegro moderato s.u.d=76 


Price, 50 cents 


a i = =r 

eo =. =P P= 
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LOVE DREAMS 
By ARTHUR L. BROWN Reverie 
(Catalog No. 5031) Grade 5 


N°? 5031 
a 


SHOWER OF STARS 
By PAUL WACHS 
(Catalog No. 4251) Grade 5 


Price, 50 cents 


Maestoso. 
5 aaa rated a ete SAAN LR heal ee ree 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Advance of Publication 
Offers—August 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 


Finished. 
CuoraLt Art REPERTOIRE—MIXED VorcEs.... 50¢ 
DistincTiIvE MALE QUARTETS .0...21+0+--- 35c 


Great Days in THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION— _ 
Mixep Vorces—R. R. PEERY a 
Littte ScarLetT FLower, THE—OPERETTA— 
"TREWARNE (0 aicielartlatoretetsvs luke ohsheretote:elell=(eralntora ata 0 
Music oF THE FLOwERS—PIANO COLLECTION 35¢ 


Orcan ACCOMPANIMENT AND REGISTRATION— 
Cuas. N. Boyp 2.00 


Sacrep Trios FoR WOMEN’S VOICES.......- 35¢ 
SELECTED CHORALES—BacH 35¢ 
STANDARD VocaLt CHarts—ProscHowsk1... 1.00 
Trio REPERTOIRE—VIOLIN, CELLO AND PrAno 90c 
Unison ScHoot Sones 20c 


Cec cr cesecceceveceessece 
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PREPARING FOR NExT SEASON 


Napoleon had a way of saying that the 
general who had made the best prepara- 
tions deserved to win the battle. The 
main work of a conductor at a symphony 
concert has been done at rehearsals, long 
before he ever reaches the concert. It 
seems strange that musicians, so ac- 
quainted with the need for preparation, 
should in many cases defer the very vital 
matter of getting ready for the Fall until 
just a few weeks before the season opens 
and then rush pell-mell to get certain 
things accomplished which, if rightly done, 
really require weeks of thought and care- 
ful preparation. 

For instance, let us say that you have 
not investigated the new editions of 
Presser music that have come out during 
the past season. They represent a distinct 
step ahead—owing to a complete reor- 
ganization of our publishing department 
and greater activity in securing newer 
and prettier pieces of very practical 
value to the student and of business pro- 
motive importance to the teacher. 

Thousands of teachers make it a prac- 
tice to send to the Trroporr Presser Co. 
at this time of the year for current cata- 
logs and informative circular matter. They 
tell us definitely what they want and when 
they want it. This is of great mutual 
value. It gives our long experienced men 
ample time to consider the teacher’s prob- 
lems and to select carefully the best ma- 
terials so that the teacher can, in ample 
time, get them for studio consideration. 

The teacher who opens the season with- 
out such preparation is like a man who is 
handcuffed. At the time when every mo- 
ment should be given to actual teaching 
there are encumbrances of all kinds that 
crop up and annoy both the teacher and 
the pupil. 

This season, above all others, the teacher 
should give very generous attention in 
August to building up the Fall class. 
Keep optimistic and keep busy. Write 
letters to “prospects” continually but dis- 
creetly. Get out attractive circulars and 
see that they are distributed in ample 
time. If you have refusals, don’t be dis- 
couraged, try again. Most of all, get 


Publisher's Monthly Letter 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


NO MATTER WHICH WINS 


er 


Music knows no parties. 
publicans and Democrats. 
press upon the beautiful art than the shadow of a cloud passing , 


over a Summer Sea. 


music appeals to everyone. 


might last indefinitely. 


No matter wheth- 


trumpets or the 
donkey brays on 
Election Day— 
music and music 
study will go on gy, 
just the same. 
It is enjoyed with equal zest by Re- 
The election will make no more im- 


In the late lamented depression, music and music industries as 
a whole, suffered far less than many other callings, largely because 


Humanity is our field. Music now, through dispensing good 
cheer, is doing more to help in the great reconstruction era than 
any other one source of inspiration and encouragement. 
music from the world at this moment and the period of gloom 


your materials right. Sit down now and 
send us a postal request for our budget 
of information upon our helps and mater- 
ials for teachers. We are all alert here 
in anticipation of a wonderful season 
next year and we are anxious to help you 
in every possible way that we can. 


New Music ror ExAMINATION 


A professional musician is not always 
able to have the regularity of hours which 
many others enjoy. This, that or the other 
thing pertaining to professional activities 
is likely to take away an anticipated leis- 
ure period, or to leave unoccupied a pe- 
riod previously scheduled. Conditions such 
as these have caused many teachers and 
active music workers to be very happy 
that they utilized the Presser New Music 
“On Sale” packages as a means of secur- 
ing music publications. New Musie Pack- 
ages, in furnishing music for examination 
at your convenience, make it possible to 
turn spare minutes to immediate and prof- 
itable use. 

Tueopore Presser Co., during the pe- 
riod from September to May, sends out 
each month a small group of new issues 
for piano teaching chiefly in grades one 
to five, and, likewise, packages of good, 
melodious songs for teaching purposes or 
church and recital needs. The recipient 
assumes no obligation other than the 
postage charges incurred in the sending 
and returning of the music. Payment is 
required only for music actually used, 
as it is expected that all the musie used 
will be kept. 

Just drop a postal now stating that you 
want Piano or Vocal New Music Pack- 
ages, or both, to be sent to you with the 


the elephant 


Take 


understanding that the music will be 
charged “On Sale,” with return privileges 
on any not used. If you are not familiar 
with the Presser “On Sale” plan, details 
of it will be sent cheerfully upon request. 

Choirmasters and music — supervisors 
will be interested to know that octayo mu- 
sic may be secured in the same manner 
although the number of packages mailed 
in a season is less than the once-a-month 
plan followed with piano and vocal music. 
Packages of violin and pipe organ num- 
bers also may be ordered, although in 
these special classifications it is only nat- 
ural that mailings are limited to three 
or four packages sent at various intervals 
in a season. 


Music OF THE FLOWERS 
ALBUM FoR THE PIANOFORTE 


This collection will provide a number 
of very attractive piano pieces each of 
which, because of its style or characteris- 
tics, has a flower title that is fitting. None 
of these pieces will be beyond the inter- 
mediate grade and some will be well 
within the abilities of second year stu- 
dents. One of the main reasons for mak- 
ing up this attractive album is to supply 
the demand of teachers for material with 
which they may make interesting pupils’ 
recitals. A flower recital always offers 
opportunities for special touches in dec- 
orations, costuming and in the presenta- 
tion of the program. Therefore, this book 
is one which every teacher should secure 
for the permanent reference library of the 
studio, particularly since it may be or- 
dered now in advance of publication at 
the special introductory price of 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Who neglects learning in his youth, loses the 
past and is dead for the future. 


—EvrIPIpDEs 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Our Cover For THIS 


So many 
who get 
every moni 
terested in th 
folks study 
sic that an 
sional cover 
especial 
the juy 
warmly we 
From time 
morial juve 
cies have been delighted with stc 
fairies, gnomes and pixies all bus 
gaged in helping to bring about 
the wonderful things of nature. § 
in a happy imaginative vein tha 
Dickel painted expressly for 
musical friends of Tar Erupr 4 
mer Symphony. Mr. Dickel will 
called as the artist of the By the 
of Minnetonka cover which appea 
our June issue and which so many 
readers commended so highly. 

His use of the frogs in the <« 
cover for this month reminds 1 
there have been many easy pie 
piano students with titles ref 27) 
frogs. Among some of these are: 

Title and Composer ¥ 
Bullfrog’s Serenade—Clafilin. 
Frog’s Carnival—Johnson....) 
Frogs Have a Party—Tyler.. 
Froggies’ Singing School— _ 

Gaynor-B; 
The Frolic of the Frogs—Watson. 
Polly Frogs’ Serenade—Armstrong 


Trio REPERTOIRE 
Vioirn, Crirto aNp Prano 
The literature of music for t 
most effective of small instrume 
sembles, is rich in numbers for pi 
performers and only in recent 3 
any serious attempt been made f 
lishers to produce trios for pla’ 
average ability. i 
Not long ago the Turopore Px 
published The Trio Club ($2.0 
pilation of comparatively easy 
it has been most cordially r 
fact, since it was issued we hay 
numerous requests for more 
this character. In gathering to 
terial for the contents of this ne 
experts have selected from songs 
and violin pieces in our catalog | 
suited for this ensemble arrange 
great care has been exercised te 
of the parts equally interestir 
While the album is being pre 
publication orders for advan 
may be placed at the special cas 
90 cents, postpaid. 


Unison ScHoor Sone 

It is very important in the mus 
grams of school children that i 
material for their chorus singing 
to them during the stages when 
well past anything in the nature 
rote song book, yet when they 
quite ready for part singing. 17 
pilation has been made with g1 
to give the school supervisor son 
best numbers available for uniso 
The value of this collection is enh 
the fact that particular care was 
the accompaniment of every nu 
lected so that a full and satisfying 
is given the vocal work. The 4 
publication offer presents an op 
to those interested to secure a si 
at thé low introductory price of 
postpaid. Only one copy may be 
at this price. 


The 
The 
The 
The 


ETUDE 


= Lirrte ScARLET FLOWER 
‘Ay Opererta IN Trree Acts 

k and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
Music by Bryceson TreHaRNE 

So many communities 
throughout America have 


enjoyed amateur oper- 

# atic performances of 

’ such high order that the 

A Turopore Presser, Co. 

| feels it can afford to 
4 issue a new _ operetta 


only when it is a work 
of such fine merits as to 
v be sure of satisfying au- 
8 which have been trained by high 
‘and other amateur groups to ex- 
Something of professional propor- 


with a full appreciation of all this 
he publication of The Little Scarlet 
ry has been undertaken. This oper- 
as attractive melodies and rhythms 
which bespeak a gifted com- 
) This work even reaches to the 

*’ of grand opera with the effective 
(iramatic accompaniment to the dia- 
Whe Little Scarlet Flower gives 
S& of keeping an audience happily 
“upon every minute of its perform- 
hd without doubt its participants are 
0 be highly gratified with the success 
so easily attain for them. 

one copy may be ordered at the 
T adyance of publication cash price 
His 30 cents, postpaid. 


HORAL ArT REPERTOIRE 


Mrxep Voices 
Y Evwarp Extsworrn Hipsuer 


® often have we found ourselves 
ng a melody that perhaps we have 
ard for years and yet for some 
“reason it recurs to us time and 
| There are many such enduring 
nd because they are deep, soul- 
' melodies they have won their 
the hearts and minds of folk 
sed on to generation after gen- 


h melodies as these that will 
d in the Choral Art Repertoire, 
| to bring them into a practical 
1 which the average High School 
ay study and perform them, and 
ig of this have the thrill of feel- 
are participating in the best 
ters have contributed to the 
will be a most unusual book 
and one that we believe will 
pted upon publication. 
an order now for a single 
special price in advance of 
50 cents, postpaid, the op- 
ven to secure a first off-the- 
t a considerable saving. 


CCOMPANIMENT AND 


REGIsTRATION 
y Cuartes N. Boyp 


__ Musical experts who 
have seen the manuscript 
or the proofs of this 
work are high in accord 
with the judgment of the 
- Txuropore Presser Co. 
in deciding to make it 
available to all organ- 
ists and organ students. 
There is no doubt that 
many of the best teach- 
this as a standard text to 
r students. Even the or- 
able experience will find 
d helpful to give consid- 
forth in these two vol- 
in accompaniment and 
will help lift the organ 
out of the sameness of 
which they had drifted 
of “pet” usages in the 
ations of stops. Nat- 
certain advised pro- 
les of obtainable vari- 
nts a number of pieces 
posers and these addi- 
ire serve to make these, 
nore valuable. They are a 
for the organist, particu- 
a ice of publication order 
as to secure them at the low 
laa price of $2.00 for the 


CaS! 


Great Days IN THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION 


Eicut Parrioric Crorvuses ror Four 
Parr Scioo. CxHorvus 


Texts by Freperick H. Marrens 
Music by Ros Roy Perry 


In selecting material for the season 
soon to open, supervisors and directors 
of school singing should not overlook 
this excellent collection of patriotic 
choruses. The texts by the well known 
writer of song lyrics, Frederick H. Mar- 
tens, are based on decisive battles of the 
Revolutionary War. They are inspira- 
tional verses of high character, bound to 
create in the young singers a genuine 
love of country and the proper respect 
for the heroes who made possible our 
freedom. The music, of a sprightly, mar- 
tial character, is in keeping with the 
words. Seldom, indeed, have we seen a 
more appropriate musical setting. We 
want to give every supervisor an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with this 
brilliant new work and therefore have 
made the very reasonable price of 35 
cents, postpaid, for a single copy if or- 
dered now in adyance of publication. 


Distinctive Mae QuartTETs 


Esprctatty DersicNepD ror RApIO AND 
Concert Use 


Where is the individual who does not 
enjoy listening to a good well-balanced 
quartet? Whether it be the quartet that 
revels in the “barber-shop” chord style 
of singing, or the high class group doing 
the best things with real artistic finesse, 
they have an attraction that is not to be 
denied in its universal popularity. The 
fact that male voices lend themselves 
ideally for broadcasting purposes makes 
the work of the radio male quartet so 
entirely satisfying to the listener. 

There is not so much good material 
available for the male quartet as one 
might think, so that the publication of 
this book with its goodly number of com- 
positions of a distinctive, melodic and 
appealing type will be an event to those 
interested in securing a truly worth while 
collection of male quartet music. 

A single copy of this excellent collection 
may be ordered now at the special price 
in advance of publication of 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


STANDARD VocaL CHARTS 
By Frantz ProscHowskr 


That teachers of the vocal art appre- 
ciate the convenience these ‘charts will 
bring is proved by the many requests re- 
ceived for them since first we announced 
their forthcoming publication. The author, 
a recognized authority on the voice, has 
also proven himself a most capable drafts- 
man in producing these fine charts, which 
show the human vocal apparatus with 
vowel positions, tongue positions, ete. 
The charts, printed upon three sheets of 
cardboard, may be hung upon the studio 
wall for ready reference when needed 
during the course of the lesson. They 
will be of a size sufficiently large for use 
in class vocal instruction and the atten- 
tion of school music supervisors is espe- 
cially called to this feature. While the 
mechanical work of producing the charts 
is being completed single copies of the set 
are still available at the special advance 
of publication cash price, $1.00, post- 
paid. 


SELECTED CHORALES 


By Jowann Sesastran Bacu 

It is a truly remarkable tribute to the 
music of Bach that in this age of striving 
after unusual effects and the resultant 
artificiality of product, that the music of 
this master not only holds its own but 
actually seems to be gaining in popularity. 
This was especially noticeable during the 
past season with various renditions of 
Bach’s works taking place in different 
parts of the country. The chorus that 
devotes its energies to the artistic inter- 
pretation of this master’s works renders 
an immeasurable service to all who are 
privileged to come in contact with it. 

The publication at this time of a se- 


lected group of thirty of the most inter- 
esting Chorales by Bach is a most timel 
undertaking and we believe this boo 
will be enthusiastically received. The 
texts have been very tastefully made and 
are in keeping with the lofty appeal of 
the music. 

The special price in advance of publi- 
cation for a single copy is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


SACRED TRIOS FOR WOMEN’S 
VOICES 


The arrangement of choruses for three- 
part singing by women’s or treble voices 
seems to be the ideal one and it is easy 
to determine the reason. The real low 
alto voice is not as frequently found in 
groups of women singers as is the low 
bass in men’s groups and therefore this 
section of a chorus of treble voices is 
frequently the weakest. By arranging 
choruses for three-part singing it is pos- 
sible to concentrate all of the alto strength 
in one part and a better choral balance is 
thus obtained. 

In this book there will be included a 
generous collection of three-part choruses 
set to devotional texts. Frequently, 
leaders of volunteer choirs find the male 
voice section weak and unreliable. This 
book will prove of much help in these 
cases as most of the numbers may be 
sung by a group of any size from three 
singers up. 

While this compilation is being pre- 
pared for publication, initial orders may 
be placed for single copies at the special 
low price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 


WITHDRAWN 


Readers of this Publisher’s Monthly Let- 
ter will be pleased to learn that we have 
just released four of the works, the de- 
scriptive notes of which they have been 
reading during the past few months. 
Piano teachers, especially, will be de- 
lighted with this fresh, new material just 
in time for the opening of the teaching 
season. Copies of these books will now 
be placed on sale at your music dealers 
or, if desired, you may obtain any or all 
of them for examination by writing to the 
Tueopore Presser Co. Of course, the 
special advance of publication prices are 
now withdrawn, but the albums may be 
obtained by teachers and active music 
workers on our usual liberal terms. 

Eight Healthy, Happy Tunes for the 
Kindergarten Class and the First Year 
in Piano, is a book of melodies by the 
well-known American composer, Fran- 
cesco B. De Leone, set to sparkling rhymes 
from the pen of Edmund Vance Cooke. 
The experienced teacher will instantly 
recognize that these tunes are “different” 
and will certainly appreciate the quality 
of the poems as compared to much of the 
Kindergarten material published. Price, 
60 cents. 

Eight Hours at Our House by Paul 
Bliss consists of eight little first grade 
numbers with texts covering the usual 
happenings of a child’s day. These short 
studies teach various rhythms by using 
familiar words in the child’s vocabulary 
set to tuneful melodies. Every note is 
fingered and both hands are given an 
equal amount of work to do. Price, 60 
cents, 

Sprightly Rhythms for the Pianoforte 
is an album containing a dozen and a half 
third and fourth grade pieces of a lively 
character, collated for the express pur- 
pose of providing a reasonably priced 
book for pianists and students of average 
ability to enjoy in their leisure hours at 
the keyboard, or with which to entertain 
their friends. Price, 75 cents. 

Album of Ornaments for the Piano- 
forte is the seventh of our series of “al- 
bums for special study purposes.” The 
selections, each of which contains ex- 
amples of the ornaments, or filigrees, used 
in music, have been selected from the 
works of both classic and modern writers. 
They are all of intermediate grade. An 
interesting Preface explains the various 
ornaments. Price, 75 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


AUGUST 19382 


BEWARE OF SWINDLERS 


The season is fast approaching when 
swindlers, working for easy money from 
music lovers, reap their annual ill-gotten 
gains. Pay no money to strangers solicit- 
ing subscriptions for magazines unless 
you are convinced of the honesty of the 
canvasser. Invariably ask the solicitor 
to show you the contract or receipt. Read 
it carefully before paying any money. 
Many fine men and women earn a liveli- 
hood working for magazine subscriptions 
and they will easily convince you of their 
responsibility. All representatives of Tur 
Erupe Music Macazine carry the of- 
ficial receipts of the THropore Presser 
Co. that are provided for your protection, 
so help us to protect you against loss. 
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SpeciAL THREE Monrus Inrro- 


DUCTORY SUMMER ErubE OFFER 


We are still accepting orders for the 
June, July and August summer numbers 
of Tue Erupne Music Macazinr at 35 
cents. This offers expires August 31, 1932. 
Take advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by this offer to give your 
musical friends a treat. The amount paid 
for the three summer numbers will be 
credited on a full year’s subscription, 
the price of which is only $2.00, if the 
music lover wishes to continue the visits 
of Tue Erupe—and she surely will. 
Think of it! 15 fine Erupes for only 
$2.00. This offer is intended only to those 
music lovers not on our subscription list 
and not familiar with Tue Ervune. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


If Tur Ervpe has been following you to 
your summer address, be sure to advise 
us at once when we should forward it to 
your permanent home, In giving us 
changes of address, be sure to send both 
your old and new addresses to prevent 
loss of copies. We should have at least 
one month’s notice of the change. 


Girts FOR SECURING ErupDE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Hundreds of music lovers throughout 
the United States and Canada secure 
many fine pieces of merchandise, prac- 
tical and useful as well as ornamental, 
without any cash outlay, by obtaining 
from friends and music lovers, subscrip- 
tions to Tue Erupe Music Macazine, The 
following is a partial list of the pre- 
miums offered: 

Waffle Iron—This fine quality nickel- 
plated electric Waffle Iron will produce 
waffles as fine as can be made. The iron 
is 54% inches square, has aluminum grids 
and comes with cord attached. Awarded 
for securing two subscriptions. 

Pewter Flower Pot—Here is a novel 
and attractive Pot for small plants. It 
is made of solid pewter, has a removable 
terra-cotta lining and is 3% inches high. 
You will be delighted with it. Awarded 
for securing one subscription. 

Umbertone Tea Tiles—Made of dec- 
orated umbertone, have a chromium-plated 
rim and come in two sizes: 7 inches in 
diameter, awarded for two subscriptions 
and 8 inches in diameter, awarded for 
three subscriptions. 

Tobacco Jar and Pipe Holder—The 
pipe smoker will be particularly pleased 
with this heavy glass Tobacco Jar with 
a brass cover and pipe holder. Two sub- 
scriptions required. 

Attractive Toast Set—You will par- 
ticularly like this new Toast Set. It con- 
sists of a china plate with a wide nickel 
rim and a bright nickel cover, For keep- 
ing toast warm, it is indispensable. Four 
subscriptions required. 

Send post card for complete list of 
rewards. 


(Continued on page 596) 


A Treat for Violinists! 


Generous portions of the principal themes in 
57 outstanding compositions for violin and 


piano ere given in the book'et 
VIOLIN SOLOS—For All Grades 
A copy is yours for the rsking! Send today! 


Theodore Presser Co., _Phila., Pa. 
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A PATHWAY HELPS 


There are thrills as well as benefits for those 
who wade through the tractless brush and woods, 
but not always does one have time to travel where 
no paths have been made. A path, a road or a high- 
way indicates that others have gone on before and 
have searched out the best way to get from one point 
to another. 

Never give up the pleasure of deciding for your- 
self what is the best in new music offerings. At the 
same time, it is well to know “pathways” which 
ENG may be used when press of other things does not 
ile all of the time one might like to have in selecting music. Standard or aqer All Th re e 


publications which have a regular large sale indicate “pathways’’ which 


have been helpful to others. By noting here carefully each month some of Sav e ‘a. 5 e 
the items included on the Publisher’s ‘Printing Order, one may keep well 
acquainted with works which are in constant use. Although this is not the ° ° 
equainted 8 Club Price $3.25—Regular Price $4.00 
season when many items come up for reprintings, quite a few interesting 
publications 1 in various classifications were to be noted among those on the Make your magazine money go farther by taking adyantage 
printing orders of last month, as will be seen by the following list selected of these special offers of THE ETUDE combined with \your 
therefrom: other favorite magazines. The featured combination is 
. E typical of the money-saving offers in the list below. Sub- 
YP: ee & 
SHERT MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS THE ETUDE MUSICAL BOOKLET scriptions are for one year each, may be new or renewal 
DB" —PL THE E 2 MUSICAL KLE = 
Cat. N Title and Composer  Grade¢ Price LIBRARY and each pagent our may go to a different address if de 
24602 arte Cuckoo Clock—Ketterer 1 $0.25 Ludwig van Beethoven—Oooke......- $0.10 sired. Order now! 
19562 March, from “Aida? — ; Claude Achille Debussy—Cooke ...... -10 
td Verdi_Garland Bei ee 2% DE rang Joseph Haydn—Cvoke Soci oO 10 = 
30108 Italian Doll—Mueller ..... 24% 40 Branz Liszt Oo0ke «1s. ve wenn een es ae THE -ETUDE).0 nei. f $2.00) Both THE ETUDE sc eee «$2.09 
937 Whims, Op. 12, No. 4— Peter lich Tschaikowsky—Cooke...... 1 McCALI’SEE. ae 1.00 PICTORIAL REVIEW... 1.00 
' Schumann pe Ga 7 35 Aida—Adapted for Reading with Mu- $2. 35 — 
pe abthibbaed hime pte OS Sic—Atpsher oc ciacece vans» sila 5E ae 10 Regular price....... $3.00) Save 65% Pequiee price. 2.0. A 
x a TATA + ro > Lohengrin—Reading with Musiec—Ar- ; THE ETUDE 
7 ee a) ENSEMBLE  £ehengrin—heading With MuSIC——Ar  —= @) <THE ETUDE.,........... $2.00 Both THE ETUDE. $2.00 Both 
Se Mee wren apheig rane “ranged by Cooke . Ee uidiide yc E pee 10 BETTER HOMES AND H WOMAN'S HOME com. 7 
11113 Iris (Four Hands)—Renard 3 50 recor ton snes with = Music——Ar- 10 ENS aoe =e $2.25 PANION: Cae 2S $2. 
30113 Stars and Stripes Forever 3 ranged, y Coo oe CEG POLE eae no. SF : Regular price....... $2.60 60) Save 35c Regular price....... -00 
(Sie Hands)—NSousa. 3 1.990 Fascinating Club Entertainments and THE ETUDE 0 DE $2.00 > 
19362 When Robins Sing (Sie How to Give Them—Waldron...... -10 PATHFINDER. ........, aol ears WOMAN'S WORLD... ‘50 we 
, Hands)—Rowe es es 2 490 How to Accompany—NSpross and La- > $2. 35 ee > eee wATES $2.2! 
30502 Bridal Song (Two Pianos, ie ge ee Be vai cence : sang ae ae 10 __Paavier price. Seated $3.00 00) Save 65c 5 
our s)—Ter. eS By G53 <) 2 @ Ae re baer a Et = set 2 UU] 0 | SR aman ses re Both | -THE ETUDES =. 
TOU ETS ete a —Tlinck and Italy, the Home of AMERICAN HOME..... ; 1.00 $2.75 THE ETUDE. oe BOYS 
PIANO STUDIES Grand Opera—Cooke PAS OOo tree ae 10 Regul . Saino aoe 
Standard Graded Course of Studies Ifow to Interpret a Song mschel... 10 To bead bb sara as: ave 25¢ Regular price... _.. 3 
"(Grade 7)—-Mathews = .....s0.eed: 1.00 What Every Musie Lover Should Know fas cust Tinea $2.00 Both THE ETUDE; une $2.00 Both 
about the Band—Sousa ........... 10 TS’ MAGAZINE. 2.00 $3.00 DELINEATOR, c...0 ceeds $2.4 
PIANO COLLECTIONS The Power of. Music—Telicitas Roe epee 10 Regular price.._....$4.00) Save $1.00 Regular price. .. $3.00 ‘ 
Celebrated Light Overtures .......... 1.00 How to OreaniZe 2 eee " THE ETUDE. Rives Both THE ETUD $2.00 
Hungarian Melodies—Hartmann...... 1.25 Community—Abbott ss... eee eee eee 10 AMERICAN GIRL. a3) $3.15 CHRISTIAN HERALD. . 2.00 $2.8! 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLO : OCTAYVO, MIXED, SACRED sreguier price. ... $3.50 Save 35¢ Regular price....... a 1 
80197 "Trees= = Hahn oe ee 59 «620089 Children of the Heavenly King TH WIDE S.: ts ae 92.00 botn TU 
ee ek - cae Sires . nie yet an etanenehes ea aca Kae oh JU NIOR HOME. 2.50 $3 25 OE Gh eee 
r ‘ 15513 The Evening Shadows ‘Fall— ° 
trons ynQCTAYO COLLECTIONS = see ee 2 Regular prioe...i:_.44.80) seve'ttzs | ‘Westin 
AGithem vO erince: Cone eee "95 «635229 The Souls of the Righteous— Mee te ois aepeeuaee $2.00 Both E ETUDESts ee 
y faa aueegaraiers ees on oeneeorets i PLLA To oe ee 06 BOY'S LIFE. See 2 7s Rie $3. 50 THE INSTRUCTOR. 
SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN SOLO ‘DAV MIXED. 8 IL Regular price...... $4.00) Save 50c Reaviar price....... -00 
30080 Toccata, from the “Fifth Organ 20009 fee oe ee (Serr daar 12 ue Boake aiid yas ey fe Bosh THE ETUDE $2.00 
Symphony”—wWidor-Rogers ... -80 10725 A Song of Spring—Stults ..... iS — Ay one cae emacs Ea $3. 65 COLLIER’ $ WEEKLY. si), ae 
OPERETTA 25227 er peraye Washington— ae eet erice ..... $4.50) Save 85c¢ Reaular price......- $4.00) Save 5 
ayy IRETT! DON ait ahs ORR le Sere 06° § |) STHESETUDE... coos 2.00 Both “% 
Snow White—Root ......+.++sse+eeee ‘75 35231 Mammy’s Lullaby—Npross- NATURE MAGAZINE |. °3-00 $4.00 ST NIGHOLAS.. 2. ..22.°3:00 40 
ID VOTO IC™ Tacs «icy uote a) oeteiareetetone rere 15 R —— M i: 
OCTAVO—TREBLE, SECULAR, Ni ee or ae ....$5.00) Save $1.00 “i pT 
THREE-I PART OCTAVO—MEN’S, SECULAR = fj (IRE ETVUDE............ $2.00 Both THE ETUDE 
35228 Invocation—Mana-Zucca ....... .10 35230—Ashes of Roses—Hawley...... -08 COOP SULTAN Tages 280 $4.00 BIGELA 
Regular price....... $4.50/ Save 50c 
THECETUDE Sc esFet ar $2.00 Both 
CHILD LIFES.) seer ay 4.25 
Regular price..... _. $5.00 Save 75c 
@ SUCCESSION -“LE'mME SEE — pu eet no $2.00) Both 
OF HALF SIEPS 1S HALF STEPS- HALF STEPS MAGAZINE........... 3. 0} $4.00 
Seige te TH’ — HALE STEPS - HALF Regular price.......$5.00) Save$1.00 =, 
spoutt cael HIM a THE ETUDE cate $2.00 All 9 
ae OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 1.00 = 
Bremen! Oh ot ss isst) Saves 
ee i i a ery . e "i All 
Regular price....... $3.60 Save 70c McCALL'S. . i Suede 1.00 
| 
THE ETUDE............ $2.00 All BETTER HOMES AND a $2.8 
c i Re 1 —— 
WOMAN'S HOME CoM- t $3.35 Regular price....... $3.60 SaveT! 
pi ha 9036 f THE ETUDE. 7. $2.00 All 
Regular price....... $4.00 Save 65c MoCALL’S..). seen 1.00 
Cae Sai S00 rr PICTORIAL REVIEW... 1.00 $3.2) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD... 2.00 Regular =price eee 7 
PICTORIAL REVIEW.. ist $3.85 | sees 7 
AMERICART BOY. 1 dite 2.00 
aS “F209 a2ve te PICTORIAL REVIEW... 1.00 
MoCALL' Sinise). eee 3 Regular price....... 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE.-2. LBS $4, 50 THE ETUPE caasiwetate 
Regul ice... 5.50 ) Save$1.00 
THE ETUDE ae so) ATI WOMAN SHOE $4.7 
COSMOPOLITAN... |". °2:50 PANION | 1:0. cis % 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2.50 > $5.75 Regular price $5.50) Save 7! 
Regular price....... $7.00) Save $1.25 (This Club to One Address Only) 


Add To Any Combination —————— 
$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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‘character, one should be aware 
outside tonal limits, soft'and loud, 
bid all effects accordingly. Tonal 
should be conserved and carefully 
x1 so that the limit of tonal dynam- 
vached only at the point of climax 
i before. Otherwise the effect is 
yanticlimax. 


NOCTURNE 
| By Freperrc CHopin 
Ml analytical lesson on this noc- 
sy I. Freed will be found on page 
pithis Etude. 


MENUETTO 
| By JosepH Haypn 
tm from the ever charming and 
§ ‘Papa’ Haydn. He has imbued 
Hwith all the grace and dignity char- 
We of this ancient dance form. Play 
MOurse, in minuet tempo, remember- 


ui 


Ht the word is derived from the 
Mynenw (little) and refers to the 
Meps of the dancers. Begin the 


Which are written out in grace notes, 


eat thus : 


) off the short two-note phrases 
‘Sharply and observe all accents and 
ado marks. In measure 7 hold down 
escendo a little allowing room for 
expansion in measures 9 and 10 
‘the rhythmical figure of measure 8 
ated. The interpretation should be 
and fresh throughout. The trio 
vith an extended phrase in legato 
contrast to the short phrases 
ve preceded it. It is suggested 


(Continued from page 591) 


that an articulated finger legato be used in 
the right hand while the left hand employs 
a slightly rolling motion, thus producing 
different tonal qualities in the voices. A 
theme should stand out, not because it is 
played louder, but rather because of its 
difference in quality. The second part of 
the trio begins with repeated chords, played 
with wrist staccato and growing in inten- 
sity until the climax marked forte. 


VALSE MINIATURE 
By Pauw EIsier 

Something usable and “cute” for the 
elementary teacher’s repertoire. A little 
piece designed to develop style, finger abil- 
ity, trill practice and left-hand melody 
playing despite the fact that it is short. Be 
sure the first note of each measure in the 
left hand is brought out as a part of the 
theme, for the first sixteen measures. In 
the second theme where the left hand car- 
ries the melody, it is advisable for the 
right hand to play the chord appearing on 
the second beat with the wp-arm stroke, 
and the following chord with the down- 
arm attack. Experiment will show how 
this tends to sharpen the rhythm. 


LITTLE REDFEATHER 
By Marie Hosson 
To get real benefit from this little piece 
pupils should be required to analyze the 
inverted triads and dominant seventh 
chords appearing in the first theme. The 
broken chords in the first two measures 


® should be fairly tossed from one hand to 


the other. It will be found best in most 
cases to use arm attack for the two meas- 
ures which follow. In the second theme 
the grace notes and the following prin- 
cipal notes should be flicked off with one 
impulse, the fingers resting on the keys be- 
fore the sudden side-wise twist of the hand 


A Serial Course in Musical Theory 


que STRUCTUR, 


Music Extension Stupy Course 


goes into effect. Young pupils can achieve 
sparkling grace notes with this attack. 


VACATION PRANKS 
By F. A. Crark 

A piece offering development in wrist 
and arm staccato. 

Observe the chords with sostenuto mark. 
They offer contrast to the staccato chords. 
The tempo should be lively and the rhythm 
well marked. In the second theme the 
right hand plays legato against a staccato 
left hand accompaniment. 

In the trio the left hand carries the mel- 
ody while the right hand uses bouncing 
wrist staccato as accompaniment. 

A piece that makes a special appeal to 
boys. 


IN AN ENCHANTED GARDEN 
By Mitprep ADAIR 

This is a selection from a set in book 
form, “Five Little Tunes for Left Hand 
Alone,” by Mildred Adair. The collection 
is one with which all elementary teachers 
should be familiar. Pieces for one hand 
are apt to be a bit freakish, but Miss Adair 
has managed real tunes under this handi- 
cap. This ‘little piece carries its melody 
in the bass. Therefore let the bass notes 
carry the weight of the arm while the ac- 
companying chords are played with a 
pivoting side swing of the hand. 


LITTLE SLEN TSOLDERRS 
By Frank H. Grey 

March tunes! How we all loved them 
when we were very young. This one, 
played in a very stiff rhythm, will be in 
keeping with the title. 
is played with wrist staccato throughout. 
In the second theme observe the legato 
melody which offers contrast with the 
staccato of the first theme. In the trio, 
the left hand carrying the melody suggests 
trombones in the band. 


Starting 


SEPTEMBER 


The first theme 
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Wort oF Music 
(Continued from page 529) 


DR. ALBERT A. STANLEY, director 
emeritus of the school of music of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, died 
there on May 19th. Born at Manville, 
Rhode Island, May 25, 1851, he finished his 
musical education at the Leipzig Conserva- 


tory. He was one of that chosen band who 
first made the American music teacher 
recognized. Dr, Stanley became professor 


of music at the University of Michigan in 
1888 and was director of the School of 
Music from 1903 till 1921. He founded the 
Ann Arbor May Musical Festival in 1892 
and conducted this till 1921. 


LCs 


» 
COMPETITIONS 


THE EURYDICE. CHORUS of Phila- 
delphia offers a prize of one hundred and 
fifty dollars for a composition in three or 
more parts, for women’s voices, by an 
American composer. All manuscripts must 
be received before October 1. 1932; and 
further particulars may be had from Miss 
Susanna Dercum, The Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
<¢——____________» 


A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 
is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 


Ce 


SCORES OF PRIZES, ranging from ten 
thousand to fifty dollars, are offered by the 
management of the Moose Music Festival 
and Exposition to be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, from August 21st to 27th. For par- 
ticulars address Joseph A. Jenkins, Hollen- 
den Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Answering Etude Adver- 


tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


In 


OF MUSIC 


By the Renowned Author and Teacher 
DR. PERCY GOETSCHIUS 


For many years head of the Department of Theory at the Institute of 
Musical Arts (Juilliard Foundation), New York City, N. Y. 


Dr. Goetschius is now retired and is devoting his attention to writing. He 
states that these articles will represent the crystallization of many im- 
portant principles he has learned from a lifetime of experience. Each 
article will be complete in itself but it is highly desirable for readers to 
secure the entire series. They will be ewritten in popular, thoroughly read- 
able style, but will at the same time reflect Dr. Goetschius’ rich scholarship. 


~ DR. PERCY GOETSCHIUS ~ 


THE ARTICLES OUTLINED FOR 


COMING 


ISSUES ARE: 


How we get the Natural Scale. 
The Story of the Intervals. 

How we get chords, and how they 
intermingle. 

Why, and how, scale-steps are 
sometimes altered. 

How we get the Minor Scales. 


. The Facts & Mysteries of Melody. 


How, and why, we use Neighbor- 
ing Notes. 

How, and why, keys 
changed (modulation). 
The Basic Principles of Music 
Forms. 

Analysis. 


are €x- 
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Ghe Problem 


By FLORENCE Hupson MackEy 


Our poor little Beatrice looked very sad, 
Her sweet little face wore a frown; 
“T cannot remember—that’s why I feel 
bad— 
If sharps should go up or go down: 
It’s down (towards the left) or else up 
(towards the right), 
But how can I tell?” 
“And Flats go just opposite!” 
plight, 

Her mother said, “Listen to me— 
Would sharp little points stick right up or 
right down?” 
“Why, up, I should 

child ; 
“And if you should step on those sharp 
little points, 
You'd flatten them down.” “Yes,” Bee 
smiled. 
“Well, think of the SHARP little points 
sticking UP, 
And how you 
DOWN; 
Then sharps to the right, 
to the left 
Will never again make you frown!” 


said poor Bee. 
Seeing her 


think,” said the 


would FLATten them 


Dear, and flats 


Ghe Plusic Gree 


J. RIPPLINGER 


Here is Mary’s music tree 
Growing very well indeed. 
She waters it most carefully, 
And pulls up every ugly weed. 


Water your music tree daily and keep 
out the error weeds and you will be sur- 
prised to see how fast the tree grows. 


By Ruts 


It had been a busy day in the studio, but 
at last the instruments were laid aside for 
the night. The grand piano occupied one 
corner while the smaller instruments were 
carefully put away in their cases to pass 
the night sleeping. 

But the violin was restless and could not 
sleep. His case was so full of false notes 
that he was very uncomfortable. So he 
lifted the top of his case and peered out. 
The piano could be seen silhouetted against 
the window and as he looked around he 
saw the cases of the other instruments; but 
all were quiet. 

He climbed out of his case and crept 
about the room. He remembered a piece 
of rosin he had lost the day before and 
thought if he could find it he might forget 
about the false notes and go to sleep. 

“What's all the commotion about?” 
growled the clarinet, pushing open the 
cover of his case and scowling at the vio- 
lin. “Go back to your case and be quiet. 
It’s bad enough to have to stand the noise 
the pupils 
make in the - 
daytime with 
all their false 
notes, without 
being dis- 
ti typed. art 
night, too.” 

“But I want 
my rosin,” 
said the vio- 
lin. 


“VY ou, ‘Cat = iP weave these 
find it in the “3 oP aN Oo oe nc notes 
morning,’ s Ae x into her song. 
snapped the £ L(y VA. visiiee pes ga Z ey 
trumpet. ‘ ores 4ee) ort onlys 

Bays tains aiket) gil CIP 4 sharp, dis a- 
t = em ct Be - 1, al 938 io, fo: F We \ i a a 
whole studio e that ‘howled, 
was aroused. ip Kons Ye and scratched. 
The violin Naturally she» 


was stumbling THE PILE OF 


around look- 

ing for his rosin, and all the other in- 
struments scrambled out of their cases and 
began to help in the search, for they knew 
the violin would not be quiet until it was 
found. At last it was found; but by that 
time the desire for sleep was gone. 

“You should be ashamed of yourself,” 
scolded the piano. “Just for that old piece 
of rosin you have disturbed everyone of us.” 

“I am very sorry,” apologized the violin, 
“but I could not sleep because there were 


What Happened to the False Notes 


E. Brown 


so many false notes in my case and they 
are harsh and rough and get on my 
nerves.” 

“False notes?” interrupted the flute. 
“My case is full of them, too, and they 
prick me like pins. I am sure we would 
all feel more comfortable if it were not for 
them. 

“T think we could shake them all out 
the window if we would all help,” this 
from a big drum at the other end of the 
studio. 

“A good suggestion,’ they all cried in 
chorus. . 


The work began at once. One by one 


each case was lifted to the open windows 


and vigorously shaken. What a pile of 

false notes! And still there were more 

scattered all over the floor. But the cases 

were all emptied of them, and soon the 

instruments were left in peace and quiet 
and felt more comfortable. 

But all was not so quiet outside the win- 

dow. The great pile of false notes had 

ruined a beau- 

tiful melody, 

which was 

being made 

by the Wind- 

o f-t h e-night. 

It was a sleepy 

lullaby, woo-,. 

ing all to rest. 

But the Wind- 

of-the-night 

could not 


FALSE NOTES 


angry and 
shook the roofs and shook the trees so hard 
that there was a great storm. All night it 


raged until the Wind-of-the-night was 
exhausted, until all the false notes were 
blown far, far away and broken into a 


thousand pieces. 


But at sunrise all was calm again, and,. 
the Wind-of-the-morning sang a soft lull- ~ 
aby calling the birds to wake and sing.” 


And they soothed the instruments at last 
with their beautiful harmonies. 


Ghe Ugly Gone 


By G. Morcan NIGGLI 


There was an ugly tone 
And it spoiled a pretty tune. 


It crept into the music, 
And there it stayed. And soon 


Pe 
The lovely theme was ruined, 


And shattered through and through, ~~ 


Just see the naughty mischief 
An UGLY TONE CAN DO! 


became very” 


Kodak Pictures 


Many Junior readers have. 
like to take pictures, especially 
mer time when everything out 
so lovely. 

So get out your kodaks ‘and tak 
this summer and send them to t 
Erupe. Of course, the pictures m 
something to do with music, suc 
tures of people playing on ins 
singing, or pictures of junior cl 
people playing the piano indoors 
have good luck with indoor pictu 

The six best ones will be pr 
Junior Erupe. (It is not 
print your own pictures. You 
the developing and printing done 
pert. But you must take them 

Put your name, age and add 
back of the picture and send it 
tor Etupe, 1712 Chestnut stree 
phia, Pennsylvania, before O 
1932. 


Enigma 
DoroTHy Tupor JEN 


My first is in BASS, 
But not in ALTO. 3 
My next is in PRESTO, 
But not in LARGO. = 
My third is in TITLE 
And also in NAME. ey 
My fourth is his TRIUM 
But never his FAME. 
My fifth is in HARP 
And HARPSICHORD, 
My sixth’sin SONATA — 
(And he wrote quite a few 
My seventh’s in VIOL, 
But not in OBOE. 
My eighth is in FLUTE, 
But not PICCOLO. 
My last is in HEAVEN, 
But never in HELL, 

._ Now what great musician 
Do these letters spell? 

(Answer: Beethoven). | 


A MOTHER QGOOSE MELO! 
Marion Benson Matth 


Sing a song of 
practi 


Counting one om 
Looking out 
Sharps vend 


Fing'ring careful 


_ When your pict ioe 
s 

<You may run and plé 
But don't forget 
to practice, é 

At least an hoyr a « 


ETUDE 
BGC. R[>?>+?KMM. 


is one of the mightiest, most 
and most mystical operas in ex- 
and its composer was one of the 
f opera writers who ever lived. 
er (1813-1883), you remember, 
he librettos of his operas as well 
Mmusic, and for “Parsifal” he se- 
he medieval legends which center 
the Holy Grail and the Knights 
farded it. Wagner put so many of 
pends into this opera and made the 
long that it is seldom given with- 
{ and even then it takes several 
present it, Only a synopsis of 
cated story will be given here. 
y Grail was believed to be the 


is 
Amfortas became influenced by 
woman called Kundry, and re- 
wound from a lance, which was 
t he heard an invisible voice 
at an innocent youth who 
angely guided to the sanctuary 
would bring him relief. 

ifal wanders through the 
and meets some of the 
Monsalvat, who invite him to 
castle with them. As he en- 
ictuary in the castle he finds 
ts celebrating their sacred rites, 
by a mystical light, while in- 


R ETupe: 

to belong to a music club 
here for me to join. If 
me how to start one I 
ld be nice when the let- 
hed to have the writers’ 
then we could write to 
discuss musical projects. 
if that is spelled right or 
ou think that would be 


went to the Camp Fire 
V afternoon we had 
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TEMPLE OF THE HOLY GRAIL 
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motionless, as though spell-bound, during 
all of this long scene. 

Parsifal is so impressed he really wishes 
to become one of the Knights himself, but 
he must be tried and tested, and in the next 
act he undergoes many temptations. He 
comes under the spell of the wicked 
Knight, Klingsor, who lives near the castle, 
the strange woman, Kundry, and the beau- 
tiful flower-maidens. But he resists every- 
thing until Alingsor becomes so angry 
that he hurls the spear at Parsifal; but an 
invisible force stops it in mid-air. 

Parsifal, therefore, having been tested 
and found true, asks to be again guided to 
Monsalvat, and is given a coat of mail 
and the title 
of “Prince 
of the Holy 
Grail.” As 
he reénters 
the castle 
the Knights 
are again 
seen cele- 
brating their 
holy rites. 
Parsifal ad- 
WV aut ces, 
touches Am- 
fortas with 
his spear 
and cures 
the wound. 
He then 
kneels be- 
Hore the 
Grail which 
glows with 
mystic light, while a white dove hovers 
over his head. 

This opera is impressive, serious and 
sincere. The music is fitting and uplift- 
ing, and you can hear some of it on rec- 
ords, though most of them are made in the 
old manner of recording. Victor numbers 
6498, 6499 and 6500 are the old records. 
And album M 37 includes the new num- 
bers 6861 and 6862. 

If you look over your January (1932) 
Junior Erupe you will find the story of 
the opera “Lohengrin.” Lohengrin was 
also a Knight of the Holy Grail and was 
the son of Parsifal. 


Dear Junior EtupeE: 

We have an interesting club called the 
Newark Junior Music Club, and our club 
is a member of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. We meet once a month and 
have a wonderful time. Our aim is to 
study so that we can raise the musical 
standard of our town. 


From your friend, 
Jean Barnes (Age 11), Delaware. 


Dear Junior EruneE: 

I have not seen any letters from Mont- 
real; so I am writing to you. I love 
practicing, but what a hard time I have 
to keep my little finger curved! Some 
day I hope to play well enough to broad- 
cast, 

From your friend, 
Jean Lennon (Age 8), Canada. 
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Hunting Se 
By Myrtis Evans 
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“One, two, three, four, five, six,” sang 
the monotonous tones of the ‘metronome, 
then crash! bang! Two small clenched 
fists came down on the keys with sudden 
force. A curly head fell on the keyboard 
and sounds of crying came from the 
room. 

“What’s the matter, dearie?” asked 
Mary MacGregor as she passed the door. 

“I just hate this old Hunting Song,” 
cried Jeanne, “I wish Schumann had 
never written it. I wish pianos had never 
been made. I wish—,” and again the 
clenched fist came down on the keys. 

“My! My! What a naughty little girl!” 
Mary exclaimed, “Come out on the porch 
and I'll tell you a story.” 

Jeanne smiled and dried her eyes, for 
Mary’s stories were what Jeanne called 
“splendiferous.” 

When they were seated on the vine- 
covered porch, Jean said, “Oh, tell about 
when you were a little girl in Scotland.” 

Mary MacGregor smiled as she began 
her story. 

“T think the happiest days of my child- 
hood were when the gentlemen went out 
on their hunts and stopped at my mother’s 
house fer dinner. 


“Hunting was great sport in Scotland - 


and every fall there were big hunting 
parties. 

“All the forenoon we could hear the 
calls of the hunter’s horns, as they rode 
over the hills. Along about noon they 
came closer, the sounds of the horns be- 
came louder and we could hear the songs 
of the hunters, too. Finally, as they rode 


up to the house, the measured beat of the 
horses’ feet were added to the other 
sound. 

“A grand sight they were, the men in 
their red jackets, white breeches, and 
shiny .black boots. 

“Throwing the reins to their grooms, 
they dismounted and came into the house. 

“Soon they were off again, and we 
heard the sounds of horns, songs and gal- 
loping of horses growing fainter as they 
rode farther and farther away. I would 
strain my ears to see how long I could 
hear them. Finally the sounds died away 
and could be heard no longer. But they 


7 


are sounds I never will forget! 
> > 
SS 
“That was a beautiful story,” Jeanne 
said softly. “Thank you so much for tell- 
ing it. Now I’m going to play the Hunt- 
ing Song again,’ and she went into the 
house, followed by Mary MacGregor. 
“Why, here is the hunter’s horn at the 
very beginning!” she exclaimed as she 
began playing. “And here is the gallop- 
ing of the horses! Listen, Mary, how 
shrill the horns sound in the second part. 
They must be*away up on the hill-tops. 
And would you believe! Here is the song 
of the hunters.” 
“Oh, Mary! you don’t know how much 
more interesting the Hunting Song is now. 
I just love it and am so glad Schumann 


wrote it. He was really wonderful, wasn’t 
he?” 


LetTer Box 


DeEArR JUNIor EtupE: 

I was sitting on the door step this 
evening reading Tue Erupe, the first 
Erupe I had ever had. The sun sank in 
such glorious array of golden, orange and 
red, far south and nearly to the east, and 
the air was so still and quiet that it re- 
minded me of soft, trilly, music, sad yet 
gay and sweet. I love music of that kind. 

Just then I turned to the Junior Etude, 
and since I have never written I decided 
to write. 

I have a motto I made up for myself to 
help me with my practicing, and this 
is it: 

“First satisfy hunger and thirst. 

Before play, practice first. 
Start a piece, finish it, 


Practice scales, every bit.” 

It seems to decide for me just what @ 
do first. I try to practice more than an 
hour a day. I like best to practice directly 
after supper when I feel satisfied and 
happy. 

I have never traveled much, but I could 
tell you about the Bad Lands not far away, 
the glorious sunsets, the mists so thick in 
the mornings; in winter, the snow-covered 
hills. 

From your friend, 
EstHer Losk (Age 13), 
North Dakota. 


N.B. The Junior Etude readers would 
be glad to have Esther write again and tell 
about these bits of nature she mentions. 


Game for (lub Weetings 


By IsABEL TALIAFERRO SPILLER 


Tue orchestra game may be made from 
pictures of instruments cut out of old cata- 
logues, newspapers and magazine adver- 
tisements. The rules of the game will de- 
pend upon the thing you wish to teach the 
children. In the beginning it is best to 
have as few rules as possible and increase 
the rules as the children learn. 

Cut out the orchestral instruments and 
paste them on stiff paper or cardboard. 
The dealer passes the cards to the children. 
If the group is small, he passes four cards 
to a player; if it is large, he passes two 
cards. In turn the first player places a 
card on the table and gives the name of 
the instrument, for which he receives one 


point if it is correctly given; then if he 
gives the correct section to which the in- 
strument belongs, he receives another 
point. This proceeds until all the cards 
are played in. Score is kept by a pupil, 
and the highest correct number wins. 

The first time the game is played, only 
one thing, the name of the instrument, may 
be required. The second time it is played, 
two things may be required, the name of 
the instrument and the section to which 
it belongs. The third time it is played, 
three things may be required, the name 
of the instrument, the section to which it 
belongs and a melody or part played by 
that instrument. 
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ee ErupE ConrtTEST 


As usual, the Junior Etupr contests 
will be omitted during July and August. 
But that will give you some extra time 
to do lots of extra things, such as mending 
your torn music, sorting out your music 


shelves, reading about your favorite com- 
posers, reviewing all your old pieces, and 
so forth. The results of the April contests 
will appear in September. The May con- 
test will be announced in October. 


2??? Asx ANOTHER ? ? ? 


I. What is meant by “senza staccato”? 


VII. What was Schumann’t first name? 
VIII. What finger comes on f-sharp in the 


c-sharp minor scale, in the left 
hand? 

IX. What is the signature of c-sharp 
minor? 


X. What are the letters of its dominant- 
seventh chord? 


Answers to Ask Another 


II. What is meant by “sempre stac- 
cato”? 

III. What is the Italian term for 
“sweetly” ? 

IV. Name Handel’s best-known oratorio. 

V. Did Handel write any symphonies? 

VI. If not, why not? 

I. “Senza staccato” means “without 
staccato.” is 

Il. “Sempre staccato” means “always 
staccato.” 

III. The Italian term for “sweetly” is 
“dolce.” ; : 

IV. Handel's best-known oratorio 1s 
the “Messiah.” 

V. No. 

VI. Because the symphony, as we know 


Plaking Use 
By GLapys 


“Wat's the mirror for?” Albert asked 
as he took his place at Miss Sanner’s piano 
for his lesson that afternoon. 

“To help you,’ answered the teacher, 
putting the mirror on a chair and leaning 
it backwards so it showed a picture of the 
entire piano keyboard. 

“Now,” she continued, “I’m going to 
place this chair and mirror at the left end 
of the keyboard, and by turning your head 
slightly you can watch the movements of 
your hands while playing.” 

“That will be fun!” exclaimed Albert as 
he started to play; but before he had com- 
pleted a line he stopped in surprise. 


it today, had not been developed 
at that time. 


VII. Schumann’s first name was “Rob- 
ett 
VIII. The fourth finger. 
IX. Four sharps, f-sharp, c-sharp, g- 


sharp, d-sharp. 


X. The dominant seventh chord in the 


key of c-sharp minor is g-sharp, 
b-sharp, d-sharp, f-sharp. 


of a PCirror 
M. STEIN 


“T never knew my hands looked that 
bad,’ he remarked. 

“No, I knew you didn’t realize it,” 
plied Miss Sanner. 

“T’ll fix a mirror at home and see if I 
can’t improve my hand position before the 
recital,’ he answered, much ,ashamed of 
his discovery. 

A little mirror, borrowed from a pocket- 
book and placed on the end of the key- 
board, will do just as well and may be more 
easily arranged. 

Try the mirror plan some time and see 
how your own hand position appears. 
Mirrors always tell the truth without flat- 
tery ! 


Te= 


Letter Box 
(Continued) 


Dear Junior ErupeE: 

This is the first time I have written to 
the JuNior Erupr. We have a fifteen- 
piece orchestra of children under thirteen 
years old. My ten-year-old sister and I 
play cornets and my nine-year-old brother 
plays banjo. 

From your friend, 
ADELINE FREDERICKSON, 
Minnesota. 


DEAR JuNIon ETUDE: 

Our club meets once a month at our 
teacher’s studio. We study history of 
music and play our pieces. We call our 
club the 


“Fern Rock Music Club.” 
Irom your friend, 
Grace Hetstty (Age 12), 
Pennsylvania. 


The above kodak picture was sent by 
Katherine Bolton, whose letter was printed 
in May, 1932, 


Dear JuNior EtupE: 

I intend to be a piano teacher when I 
grow up. My teacher gives us musicals 
so that we shall not be afraid when we 
have recitals. She gives prizes to those 
who play without a mistake. Last time I 
won a prize and it was a picture of 
Mozart. My piece was Hungarian Dance 
by Brahms. 

From your friend, 
Bittic FinnEcGAN (Age 10), 
Utah. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I subscribed to Tor ErupE because my 
knowledge of composers and pieces was 
so meager. I keep the copies because every 
number has something vitally important 
about teaching, orchestras, and so forth, 
and some day I may find all these things 
helpful in handling problem students. 

From your friend, 
Apert R. WERNEKEN (Age 14), 
Michigan. 


Letter Box List 


Letters have also been received from the 
following: 

Ida Vera Kaminsky, Evelyn 
Beulah Duling, Dorolea Kitchen, Mar- 
jorie Ashford, Ruth Reichenbach, Grace 
Ewing, Hilda Montgomery, Marian Par- 
ker, Patricia Cummings, Sarah Sander- 
son, Marjorie Ashwell. 


Witner, 


A Half Dillion in Scholarships 


(Continued from page 544) 


working scholarship of $50 per year. 
MounicipaL University, Wichita, in addi- 
tion to a $250 fund, offers numerous par- 
tial scholarships to Orchestra and Band 
pupils who in reality earn their tuition by 
performance. SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE at 
Winfield is offering experimental scholar- 
ships having a combined value of $1,250, 
available to from five to ten pupils. STEr- 
LING CoLiEcE, Sterling, distributes $250 in 
scholarship funds. The UNrIversity oF 
Kansas at Lawrence offers eleven full 
scholarships having a combined value of 
$1,406, and two partial grants of $80 each. 
WasuHpurn Corltece at Topeka has a 
yearly grant of $250 for aid and an annual 
prize of $100 for public performance. 

In Nebraska, Hesron CoLLeGE AND 
AcADEMY, Hebron, DoaNnrE Cottecr, Crete, 
and Hastincs CoLiece at Hastings have 
grants of $250 annually for music pupils. 


MipLtanp CoLircGe at Fremont has a cash- 


fund of $100 a year for some outstanding 
student of music. NepraskA WESLEYAN 
University, Lincoln, has the policy of al- 
lowing each teacher to give one full 
scholarship or two half scholarships each 
year. An annual contest is sponsored at 
Peru State TEACHERS’ CoLvece, Peru, in 
which the winners in piano, violin or voice 
are entitled to a scholarship, giving them 
two lessons per week throughout the year. 
The University or NeprasKka, Lincoln, 
has an annual grant of $250. 

The Dakotas have the following repre- 
sentation. In North Dakota Concorpra 
ConsERVATORY, Fargo, offers two full 
scholarships valued at $54 each, and two 
partial scholarships at $27. JamEsTOWwN 
CoLLEcE at Jamestown has five partial 
scholarships of $50 each which are given 
to students planning to make music a life 
work. The NortH Daxora AGRICULTURAL 
CoLLEGE at Fargo offers one Band. scholar- 
ship amounting to $135, to a performer on 
the trumpet or clarinet. WestEy CoLLEGE 
at University distributes $250 annually 
among deserving music students. 

And in South Dakota, Augustana CoL- 
LEGE at Sioux Falls offers twelve partial 
scholarships of $50 each, awarded by ex- 
amination. Dakota WesLEYAN ScHOOL 
or Music at Mitchell announces fourteen 
tuition scholarships valued collectively at 
$1,050, to winners in an annual scholar- 
ship contest. Huron Co.iiece at Huron 
and the University or SoutH Dakota 
at Vermillion have grants of $250 per year 
for music tuition. YaNKTON CoLLEcE at 
Yankton has one full scholarship of $250 
per year and twelve partial scholarships 
aggregating $1,000, the latter being offered 
to Freshmen only. 


In the Shadow of the Rockies 


ROM THE Plateau states of the West 
and the Pacific Coast we have the fol- 
lowing statistics. 

Four Colorado institutions offer aid to 
music students. Cororano CoLircEe at 
Colorado Springs and Cororapo Women’s 
CotLecE, Denver, have scholarship grants 
of $250 each. The Cotorapo STATE 
TEAcHERS’ COLLEGE at Greeley offers five 


The student is warned against two universal faults which lead to the 
harmful result, that of making it impossible for him to acquire the 
first, his cagerness to possess the vibrato 
to apply it in his playing long before he is ready for it; and, second 
shaking of the whole arm, and sometimes the instrument also, t 
Although it ts true that to some pupt 
acquirement of the vibrato is less difficult, and to some tt seems 
naturally without any particular practice, still the individual does not 
whether or not he belongs to this fortunate group, All, therefore, 
use caution in the matter—BYTOVETZSKI, 


vibrato which is desirable: 


beginning to learn this motion. 


THE 


full scholarships of $75 each. 
vER CoLLEGE or Music, announce 
full scholarships of $250 each, w 
subject. to renewal after the firs 
work is of high grade; also s 
grants of $125 each. 

In Utah, Brigham Youne | 
at Provo offers three partial : 
of $50 each. SNow Cottece, Ep 
two partial scholarships of $150 : 
University or Utanw at Salt 
offers four partial scholarships 
collectively to $520, by cores 
formance. ; 

Washington State includes 
LEGE OF Pucer Sounp, Tacoma 
four partial scholarships in the 
partment, worth $100 each, the l 
oF WASHINGTON at Seattle with 
tial music scholarships  totali 
WuHiTMAN CoLLEcEe at Walla V 
an annual grant of $250 and W 
CoLLtEGE at Spokane with 
scholarships of $50 each. ; 

While definite scholarship f 
announced at the University of 
Eugene, many scholarships 
to unusually talented students. 
ETTE University at Salem, Or 
an annual fund of $250 for di 
among music pupils. 


At the Golden Gate 
EPORTS FROM NINE 
institutions have been recei 
CoLLecEr oF THE Pacrric at Stock 
no free scholarships, but has a 
for music students who are ~ 
for a Bachelor of Music deg 
Hottywoop CONSERVATORY, 
announces three full scholarships 
each, and six partial scholar. 
each. Murtrs CoLiece at Oal 
fund of $250 annually. Pomon 
Claremont, divides $350 each y 
students who purpose making musi 
fession. The San Jose State 17 
CoLLEGE offers free instruction 
dents and this year has one 
ninety-five students majoring it 
The University or REpLA 
lands has a fund of $250 for mus: 
ship purposes. The UNiversITy OF 
ERN CaxtrorniA, Los Angeles, — 
full scholarship in music of $50 
and five partial scholarships e 
lectively at $625. Wauottr 
Whittier, apportions $250 annus 
needy students. The ZorLLNER 
tory in Hollywood announces 
scholarships valued at $1,980, ai 
partial scholarships amounting 
Some of this aid is available ov 
of from two to four years. 
The foregoing tabulation of f 
ship facilities available to ambi 
students of America, while ob\ 
entirely complete, and containi 
avoidable omissions, is of suf 
prehensiveness to impress upon 
age citizen the interest in mus 
tion in this country. And it sho 
an impetus of far-reaching maj 
ward bringing about the 
“Music for everyone; everyone } 
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'WHERE SHALL I GO TO STUDY? | 


Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 
905 LYON &*HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Tel. Webster 7387 


» WILHELM MIODELSCHULTE, 


‘Director of Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, 

; Professor of Organ and Theory, 

> Detroit Conservatory, American Conservatory. 
Notre Dame University (Summers) 

Desree Work arranged. Private lessons in Organ 


Detroit 


FRANCIS L. YORK 
Piano, Organ, Theory 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
52 PUTNAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


Los Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 

Piano and Composition 

6527 BELLA VISTA WAY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
‘ice teacher of famous singers 
Beginners accepted 
VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Washington 8294 


New York 


AVE L. BECKER 
nist, Composer and Teacher 
610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


VILLIAM C. CARL, Dit. 
~ Guilmant Organ School 
1 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 
Pianist and Teacher 
‘Ss RMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W .73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


AIDE GESCHEIDT 


ural Voice Development 
15 WEST 74TH ST,, NEW YORK 


-BERTO JONAS 
ted Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


— Teach: many famous pianists 
ER COURSE — June to September 
T 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
"Tel. Riverside 9-8777 
In Wednesdays in Philadelphia 


(Ernesto) 


BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Vsice—Piano 


teacher of Lawrence Tibbett 
nce October 1922 


ST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
f Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


2 FOO OA 


4 Theory. Hotel Del Prado, Chicago, Ill. 


FATHER’S MUSICAL DECISION! 
By Y. F. GUDEHUS 


Time and again | have sought the source of that impulse which finally 
results in sending a pupil to this or that teacher. How is this determined? 
What hand on the wheel of fate decides that Professor Saleby, instead of 
Professor Razycki, becomes the master of Imogene Macpherson? 


Unquestionably the mother instinct is that which decides that music study 
is a desirable thing for the child. Mothers know intuitively what every father 
should know. Or perhaps it is the compulsory attention that the father must 
give to earning the well-known ‘wherewithal’ that leads him to apparent 
stupidity in neglecting those things which in the careers of his children are 
often far more important than fine clothes and rich foods. On the other hand, 
many a mother has had the greatest imaginable difficulty in convincing the 
father that music is not like an extra headlight on the automobile—very nice 
if you want to make a show, but a dispensable extravagance. 

At this point the teacher should be able to provide the father with the 
kind of definite facts and statements that he is accustomed to have in business. 
Father normally “comes from Missouri,’ and is proud of it. He likes music, 
but he feels that if he puts out his money he must have an equivalent. It is 
the teacher's mission to present to father those basic facts which will in- 
fluence his choice. 


Protection of one’s own is the principal appeal. If the father can see that 
music study will protect the child from social ostracism, from the dangerous 
misuse of leisure, and from the lack of intellectual development that comes 
from music in a way in which it cannot come from any other source, that 
father, merely as a good business proposition, will be quite as anxious to make 
this investment as he would be to buy U. S. Government Bonds at a desirable 
price. 

Father it is who controls the major finances of the home and who must 
make up the budget of expenses of the son and daughter in a distant city. My 
advice after dealing with scores of cases is to see that father is completely 
informed and satisfied in every particular. It makes things so much smoother 
and so much more secure. 

Some time ago | secured from the publishers of THE ETUDE MUSIC 
MAGAZINE reprints of an article entitled ‘The Pelicans and the Piano,” by 
Jay Media. This article was apparently written to convince business men of 
the investment value of music and music lessons. | advise teachers to see 
that article and to secure copies of the reprint for distribution among fathers. 
| know of nothing better for the purpose. 


New York 


GEORGE $. MADDEN. 


“’Scientific-and-Mental-Way-of-Singing 
By-A-Singer-Who-Can-T each” 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR THE SUMMER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 B'dway, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Penn-6-2634 Literature on request 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
706 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


LAURA STEINS RHODE 


Accompanist—Coach— Interpretation 


Recitals—Studio or Home 
607 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N.Y. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 


Recommended b 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 


Summer Class: Juneto Sept. Apply Now. 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MARIA WILDERMANN 


(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Harp, Cornet, Harmony, ete. 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Apartments for Students 


Richmond, Va. 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
10 years in New York and concert field 
10 years’ successful teaching in the Southland 


1808 WEST GRACE STREET 


San Francisco 
ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of ‘Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams’’ 
Individual or Class Instruction 


Special Summer Normal Classes, June 1 to Sept. 1, 1932 


136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


THE ETUDE offers on this page an advertising service 
which can be of inestimable value to the established 
music teacher located in any of the larger metropolitan 
centers. Thousands of ETUDE reeders are making 
their plans for advanced music study, and they look 
to THE ETUDE to supply them with information per- 
taining to lists of competent teachers. By keeping his 
name regularly before these student prospects on this 
page the alert teacher can go far in building up a 
clientele and prestige at a nominal advertising 
expenditure. 
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From The Etude Music Magazine, August, 1932 
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